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on the History of 


or 
YOUNG LADY, in her 20th year, is 
imparting a sound English Education, with French and 
Address * ‘C. * Post-office, e, Me Iksham, Ww ilts. 
M receives PUPILS IN DELIC 
climate combined with regular 
Dr. CHAMBE RS, 1, Hill-street, Berkeley-square. 
for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of age. 
the Academical Course adapted to the Oxford Examinations, 
MO the HEADS of SCHOOLS 
Addiscombe, &c., having arranged a COURSE of LECTURES 
TS. 
(dedicated, by special permission, to her Grace the Duchess of 
the same Terms as one, at the pupils’ or at his honse. Each 
languages) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, the 
R. KINKEL’S CLASSES 
SONS will RECOMMENCE in OCTOBER, at their house, 
with composition and conversation. 
Particulars in the ge tus, to be applied for 
MINE INER: ALOGY.—KING’S 
a TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures 
8, 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 


= 
Vv ou. XVIT.—No. 481. 
desirous of obtaining a ‘SITUATION as GOVERNESS 
ina Family where the Children are young. She is capable of 
Drawing, the rudiments of German, Italian, Music, and Sing- 
ing. Salary 25/. per brine References if required. 
eso Rev. A. J. D. DORSEY 
ATE HEALTH, whose 
parents desire change of 
education and residence in an English fami 
‘HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near C oventry, 
Christian governinent; the most approved methods of teach- 
ing; French and German by accomplished resident masters ; 
and Matriculation at the London University. 
For papers apply to Mr. Ww YLES. 
COLLEGES.—Mr. FAHEY, whose Pupils have 
the highest honours in the Military Colleges of Woolwich, 
upon Fortification, and other subjects required in the Military 
Colleges and Public Competition, IS OPEN TO ENGAG E- 
Address 28, Drayton-grove, Old Brompton, S.W. 
Priv ate Lessons as be fore can be t aker n separ: ately. 
ERM AN, FRE =NCH, ITAL IAN. —Dr. 
ALTSCHUL, Author of * First German Reading-Book ’ 
cenertand), &c., M. Philog. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LAN- 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on 
Language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select sepa- 
rate CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen. Preparation (in 
Universities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations.—9, OLD 
BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 
in GERMAN, HISTORY, and GEOGRAPHY ; 
MME. KINKEL’S SINGING CLASSES and MUSIC LI 
6, Eastbourne-terrace. Four German Classes, one of them 
being an advanced class for the History of German Literature, 
Classes for Gentlemen. The Lectures 
Modern Art to commence in January. 
Dr. KINKEL, , Eastbourne- terrace, W. 
COLL E G E, 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR 
commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the study of Geology, and of the 
will be illustrated by an extensive Collection of Spec imens, 
and will begin on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, at nine o’clock,a.m. 
Friday, at the same hour. Fee, Two Guineas. 
R. W. JE LF, D. D., 


Principal. 


V Iss" “Sc 10" rT Ww ARING solicits the 
4 attention of Parents and Guardians to her ESTA- 
BLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 1, De Montalt-place, 
Coombe Down. The situation is ow salubrious, within a 
short distance of Bath. Every care and attention is paid to 
the health, comfort, and religious instruction of the pupils. 
The English, French, German, and Italian languages are 
carefully taught, and Dancing and Drawing by the best 
masters. The most unexceptionable references can be given. 
Terms fifty  guine as } per annum ; no extras, 


¢ The King’s School, & ly. 


Classics and Mathematics The Rev. John Ingle, M.A., of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge ; the Rev. E. W. Lomax, M.A., late 
Senior og oh Corpus C hristi College, Cambridge; E. J. 
Davis, Esq., B.A., Oxon, 2nd Classman in Lit. Hum. 

Arithmetic and cas ~W. G. Tweedy, B.A. 
nuel College, Cambridge. 

Modern Lanquages—Rey. E. W. Lomax, and M. Perret, of the 
University of Paris. 

Memistry and Science—W. G. Tweedy, Esq., B.A. 

Vocal Music—Mr. Jackman, of the Cathe mie hi ir, 

Dancing—M. Venua. 

Drill—Serjeant Howe. 

al ° ’ . 
HE advantages of this School are :—Strict 
religious principle, as the basis of everything ; education 

Varying according to each pupil's destination in life, whether 

the Universities, the professions, commerce or agriculture ; no 

extras whatever, all charges (including book modern 
languages, drawing, dancing, vocal music, drill, ke.) being 
covered by a fixed quarterly payment; numerous Scholz arships 
tenable at the School, and Exhibitions of 50/. to the Universi- 
ties; monthly reports to parents; half-yearly examinations 
conducted by members of the University appointed by the 

Dean and Chapter. 
Additional improvements having been made in the School- 

house and Premises, the Head Master, the Rev. Jon INGLE, 

M. A., can now enter rtain further : applic itions for Boarders. 


1X’ rR AOR DIN AR Y Display of 

4 SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a 
more than 60,000 square feet.—J. De NT and Co , Proprietors of 
the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, and 99, Craw- 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most respec tfully to invite the 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITURE 
to their at present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of e ntire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London. which they have just purchased from 
S€éveral noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under such 
circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less than 
one-third of its original cost. Every article warranted, and 
the money returned if not approved of.—Principal entrance, 99, 
Crawford-street, Baker-street. 
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|} LADIES’ QUARTET BAND daily, 


| Paintings 
| COMMUNICATE with the parties immediately. 


for LADIES | 


and | 





| rarest of the British water fowl, the Red-! 


YHE GREAT EASTERN STEAM SHIP. 
—Admission until further notice, ls. each, except 
Fridays, on which day 2s. 6d. each person. 
JOHN YATES, Sec. 
13, Gresham-street, Aug. 27, 1858. 
MHE ZOOLOGICAL 
Regent’s-park, are OPEN DAILY, 


Admission ls. ; on Monday 6d. 
to the menagerie are the 


GARDENS, 
except on Sunday. 
Among the recent additions 
Mooruk from New Britain, and the 
yreasted Goose. An 
official guide-book is sold in the gardens, price 6d. 


HINA.—GREAT GLOBE.— PEKIN 
NINGPO, CANTON, and the PEIHO, with the DIO- 
RAMA of the CITTES and PORTS of CHINA, at 3 and 8 
o'clock. Also, the INDIAN DIORAMAS, at 12, 3, 6, and 8 
o'clock.—Great Globe, Leicester-square. Open from 10 a.m. 
tol0p.m. Admission to the whole building Ls. 
PATRON— H. R. HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
rR ING r Torrnrnry 
POYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—LECTURES on CHEMISTRY by Mr. E. V. 
GARDNER; On NATURAL PHILOSOPHY by Mr. J. L. Krye; 
On MUSIC by Mr. THorek PEED, assisted by Miss FREEMAN. 
The ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE explained by Mr. 
KING, with Specimen of ROWATT’S NEW CABLE.—The 
at a Quarter to Four, by 
the Misses GREENHEAD. ; 
The Laboratory is open for Analyses, Pupils, &c., under the 
direction of Mr. E. V. Garpyer, Prote >8sOr of Chemistry. 
Open daily from 12 to 5; Evenings, 7 to 1 
Mani ting Director, R. * LONGB OTTOM, Esq. 


“hh ADY, 


intending to visit Florence this 
4 autumn, and who proposes staying some months in 
that city, would be glad to find 
there, and to RESIDE with them when arrived, 
agreeable, and on moderate terms. 

¢ Address * A. Q.,"’ Westerton’s Library, 


\ R. GEORGE CATLIN.—If this should 
4 MEET the EYE of Mr. CATLIN, who left 


at Brussels, in January 1858, he is requested 


if mutually 


Knightsbridge, S.W. 


na ig his address will much oblige by tor 
. S.,”’ 83, Boulevard W aterloo, Brussels. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, Brompton. 
—Relying on INCREASED AID from the Pub lic. the Com- 
mittee have determined to REOPEN all the WARDS on the 
Ist NOVEMBER, for the Winter Months. 
A large number of Out-Patients are daily seen | 
sicians. *-HILIP ROSE, Hon 
HENRY DOBBIN, 


ARDS for the MILLION.—WEDDING, 

VISITING, and BUSINESS.—A Copper-Plate Engraved 
in any style and 50 best Cards (Ivory or Ename lied) printed 
for 2s., post free. The price includes plate, engraving, print- 
ting, cards, and postage.—Specimens free, by ARTHUR 
GRANGER, Cheap Stationer, Printer, &c., 308, High Holborn, 
London. 


N ICROS 


Improved 
Students’, : 31. 13s. 64 
‘ Both these are from Amadio, of Throgm 
are excellent of their kind, the more ¢ 
cially."’"—Household Words, No. 345. 
*,* A large assortinent of Achromatic Microse opes, Micro- 
scopic Photographs now ready: Napoleon, Euge Arctic 
Council (13 Portraits), _— m a and a variety of others. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATAL OGUE, containing 


the Names of 1000 Microscopic Objects. Post free on the re- 


ceipt of four stamps. 
TELESCOPES. —J. AMADIO’S TOURIST 
in Sling C% with Three 


ACHROMATIC TELESCOP E ise 
1-street.— A 


Pulls. Price 18s. 6d.—Address 7, Throgmorto 
A MADIO’S 


large assortment of Achromatic Telescopes 
Vf ICROSCOPES. — J. 
a BOTANICAL MICROSCOPES, d in mahogany 
case, with three powers, condenser, pin 4 and two slides— 
will show the animalcule in water. Price 18s. 6¢. The Fizip 
Newspaper, under the Gardening department, gives the fol- 
lowing valuable testimony :—‘‘ It is marvellously cheap, and 
will do everything which the lover of nature can wish it to 
accomplish, either at home or in the open air.""—June 6, 1857. 
Address 7, Throgmorton-street. A large assortment of 
Achromatic Microscopes.—Microscopic OLjects, 6s., lzs., and 
18s, per doz. 
‘ } r T ss pas 
JOON OMY IN FUEL.—The 
bad 


4 coals arising from the use of 
places in most families is truly enormous. The desirable 
jects of effecting a great saving and adding to the comfort of 
apartments are obtained by the use of the follow ing Grates: 

1. Improved Smokeless Fire-Grates, now made from 
These Grates burn little fuel, give much heat, will burn f 
hours without attention, and accumulate little soot that 
chimney-sweeping is almost superseded. 2. Improved Grates, 
with Stourbridge fire-brick backs, from 24s. each complete. 
Any one who has experienced the superiority of fire-brick 
over iron, for retaining heat and radiating it into an apari- 
ment, would never consent to have grates with iron backs, 
which conduct the heat away. 3. Improved Grates, 
Stourbridge fire-brick backs and porcelain sides, from 
each, complete. The advantages of porcelain for ornament 
over iron or steel arise from its cleanlines of trouble 
in cles ning, and from its beauty not being impaired by lapse 
of tim 

Illustrate: d prospectuses 7 arded on application. 


STOVES for ENTRAN /E HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., of the best construction. These 
Stoves burn little fuel, require very little attention, may be 
had with or without open fire, and will burn night and day in 
severe weather or throughout the season if required, whilst 
they are entirely free from the objection found to so many 
Stoves, that of a liability to become overheated and to render 
the atmosphere offensive. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded 

Manufacturers of Edwards’s Smokeless Kitchen R 
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80 
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inge, 


which alone obtained a first-class Medal at the Paris Exhi- | 


bition of 1855. 
F, Epwarps, Son, and Co., General 


Stove and Kitchen 
Range Manufacturers, 42, Poland-street, Ww 


Oxford-street, 





a family about to proceed | 
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Wine and 8; 


‘RENCH BOOKS supplied at Tenpence 

the Franc.—A CATALOGUE of new French and Ame- 

rican Medical and Scientific Works sent free per post on 
receipt of two stamps by H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street 


Da. DISCOUNT in the Is. allowed off all 
New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 
At Ww. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, ¢ 
ICON 


City, London. Established 1809. 

SE ‘_D-HAND BOOKS 
gratis and post-free. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all clas 


e, a CATALOGUE 
8 of Li 
ing Books of Prints, Topography, c., 
bindings. 
Ws. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, 
E st ablishe d 18¢ 9, 
TEWSPAPERS. — The 
. posted on the evening of publication, 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
orepaid.—_J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@”/ e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 


| ANK of DEPOSIT (Established A.D.1844), 
3, Pall Mall East, London.—Parties desirous of Invest- 
ing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank of 
by which a high rate of interest may be obtained 
with ample security. The Interest is payable in January and 
July. PE TER } MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.— 
Money Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &c. 

SUMS from 102. to 3002. ADVANCED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, or six months (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments); and 
good Bills voor ounted. Charges moderate, and strict confi- 


dence observ 

LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: 
69, Goswell-road, London. Open daily from 9 ti U6. 

Forms of application ‘and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. H. FLEAR, Manager. 


PB iDDLECOMBE’s is CUSNEA 
BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 
are light, easy, and elegant, with great durability, and fully 
warranted; in stock or made to order, same price. —L18, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 
JIDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 
RIAGES are the admiration of all who see them, being 
of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest = London. 
Sociables, Park, and other Panelled Phaet 1eap.—118, 
Euston-road, between King's-cross and ashen-nemene 


‘6 RTLE. lively turtle, turtle in 

canisters, can now be had in high perfection, at 
FINNEY’S, Importer of Turtle, 6, Tichbourne-street, Regent- 
street. Clear turtle, invalid turtle, 18s. per quart, All other 
soups of superior quality, 4s. per quart. Wedding cakes, wed- 
ding breakfasts, and ball suy ppers supplied. Concentrated 
meat for invalids and travellers, 6s. per: b. Luncheon, dining, 
and tea rooms for ladies. Orders from the country (with 
Post-office remittance) executed same day. 


ees and Co's GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 68, 


69, and 58 
are the largest Furniture Galleries and 
and contain the most extensive and 
varied Stock to select from. tren Bedsteads from 8s. 9d. 

each, 500 Easy Cc hairs on view. Carpets 1s. per yard under 
tl 1e usual price Excellent Dining-room Chairs, 19s. each. 
\ Servants B oan yom well and completely furnished for 110s. 
Prices marked in plain figures. A twelve months’ warranty 
given. Illustrated books, with prices, sent post free 


THE BALMORAL MOUNTAIN DEW 

and USQUEBAUGH.—The choicest SCOTCH and 
IRISH WHISKY, five years old, proof t« »ver proof, 17s 
and 18s. per gallon, 38s. and 40s. per dozen, b and ham- 
pers included, free to any railway statior town. Terms 
cash.— Sole Consignees, OLDFIELD and Co., 26, Philpot- 
lane, E.C. Shippers and the trade supplied 


WINE no longer an Expensive Luxury.— 
Our very superior PORT, SHE > R Y, MADEIRA, & 

hold an extensive st re now in brilliant 
condition, at TWENTY SHI LING . P E R DOZEN. Being 
imported from the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. Pint samples of either sent for 
12 stamps. Delivered free to any London R: tiway Terminus. 
Terms, cash. or ipproved reference pr or to d livery. 

‘I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have 
no doubt of its being far more wholeson ie than the artificial 
mixtures too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

. . Leruesy, M.D., London Hospital 
Letheby sent free on application.— 
per gallon.—WELLER and HvuGues, Wholesale 

irit Importers, 27, Crutched-friars, Mark-lane, E.¢ 


IMAN’S CE rBA 
LL-FLAVOURED Tea, of g 
alike is obtamed by 
yur on the leaf; for, whe 
not possibly pass off 
‘op with the choice spring gatherin 
covered by the consumer. T 
Horniman’s Teas are easily dist 
being covered with Prussian bl 
black not intensely dark ;" 
always good alike’ is thus a 
4s. 4d. per lb. Lond Jon Agents: 
phinstone, 227, Regent-street, 
1 hrogmorton-street, Bank ; Wolf, 
Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, 301 
HogNIMAN's Agents in all parts of 
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MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND 


Co@NDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


OTLEY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF 


THE MARQUIS 


OF 


HASTINGS, 


K.G., 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA. 
EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER, THE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols., 


witt 


n Map and Index. 


[Nearly ready. 


RECOLLECTI ONS OF 


A WINTER 


CAMPAIGN IN 


INDIA IN 1857 


aaa 
, 
-)&. 


BY CAPTAIN OLIVER J. JONES, R.N. 


with numerous I]lustrati 


YE 


In I vol. royal 8vo., 


TWO 


yns, drawn on stone by 


ARS 


from tl 


S 


Day, 


IN 


1c Author’s sketches. (Jn the press. 


YRIA. 


BY I. LEWIS FARLEY, Esq., 


LATE CHIEF ACCOUNTANT OF 


THE 


In ~s 8vo. 


In 2 vel post 8vo. 


THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


Mrs, JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


On fine tinted paper, with Illustrations from the Author's — 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MAIDEN AUNT. 


In octavo. 


THOUGHTS ON 


CHURCH MATTERS IN THE DIOCESE 


OTTOMAN BANK, BEYROUT. 


[Now ready. 


OF OXFORD. 


By a LAYMAN and MAGISTRATE of that COUNTY. 


In 8vo. 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 
BODIES, 


AND THE 


EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE OF SCRIPTURE 


OF 


WITH THE 


IN SCIENCE. 
BY JOHN WIDDUP, A.B.L.R.S.I., 


MEMBER OF 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


Publis 


ADVANCE 


hers, Conduit 


THE CELESTIAL 


MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES 


MENT OF SCIENCE. 


-street. 





Preparing for publication, price Half-a-guinea, 
Mes SINGS IN MANY MOODS 
JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Aut hor, 
Mosley-street, Mancheste 


By 
No. 6, Lower 


TS *e Is., post free, 
HE SEARC HH for a PUBLISHER; or, 


Counsels for a Young Author. It contains advi ce about 
3inding, Composition, Printing, and Advertising also Spe- 
cimens of Type and Sizes of Paper. It is a complete Literary 
Guide for a novice, and full of exact and trustworthy infor- 
mation. 


London : A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 
7 = Crown &vo, cloth, price post free, : a 
HE HALF-CEN’ ru R Y: its History, 


Political and Social (1800 to 1850). By WASHINGTON 
WILKS. With a Chronological Table of Contents, and a 
tabular arrangement of the principal officers of state 
1800 to 1850. Second Edition revised, and containing a 
plementary Chapter. 

London: A. W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C 
TT ~ rT > wryy r ‘ . ci 
| EAUTIFUL POETRY ; the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. A namber on the 
ist of each month. A volume completed yearly. 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, 


HURCH JOURNALS.—Advertisers are 


Strand, W.C. 


| eke ae 


tis day, 
» RECOL 


POPE 


crown 8vo. cloth 
LEC TONS 


S: a Biography 


6d. 
S of the FOUR 


and a Reply. By 


ALE SSANDRO GAVAZZL. 


Just 


"at 


| REAT 


from | 
Sup 


respectfully informed that the Stamp Returns just issued | 


give the foll»wing as the average stamped circulation per 





number of the Church Journals during the year 1857: 
CLERICAL JOURNAL, 3520; Guardian, 3423; Record , 3000 ; 
English Churchman, 862; Literary Churchman, 844; The | 


Union, 436. 


| 
' 


A specimen copy of the CLERICAL JournaAt in return for six | 


stamps.—Office. 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS. 
ra This day is published, price 1s. 

N ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
CS FRANCE; with 300 Questions for Exercise. 
EDMONDS, Author of “An Elementary 
land," and “ English Grammar. 


of 
By Mrs. 
History of Eng- 


a 
| 
| 


*,* To afford an examination of these books, sample copies | 
will be sent, post free, upon receipt of 8 stamps for each book. 
TALLANT and ALLAN, 21, Paternoster-row. 


London : 


Lon 


AMILTON’S 


I 


T I 


London: PARTRIL 
the R IG i: 
and on 

ING By the Re 
don: BoswortH 


HARMONIUM 





LAW TmMes Office, 


IE THIR 

CONSOLID 
Th 
The Railways 
The Markets ¢ 


Sot COR 


The Waterwo 


eu 


9. The Towns In 


published, Second Edition, price 1s. ; 


and ORGAN, 


GE and Co , Paternoster-row. 


by post, 
r MANAGEMENT of he 
DELIVERY in wy AKING and 
v. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
and {J anrison, 215, Regent-street 
FIRST BOOK for the 


containing a series of 









Scales and Exercises, arranged and fingered for beginners, 
and a selection of Airs, &c.; arranged in an easy style, for 
| pract 1 musie folio, price 3s., or free by post, 3s. 2d. 
Ws. HaMILton, Music Publisher, Glasgow, and SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., London, 
LIMITED LIABILITY. 
| Just published, 
-| NHE FIFTH EDITION of COX’S LAW 
and PRACTICE of JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 
with and without Limited Liability, containing the Statutes, 
ecedents, and Articles of Association, Forms, Notes, &e. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of 
Falmouth. Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound; ls. bound. 


29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


D EDITION 


ATION ACTS, namely— 


of the 


e Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Lands Cle 


auses Consolidation Act. 
Clauses Consolidation Act. 
ind Fairs Clauses Act. 


The Gasworks Clauses Act. 
The Commissioners Clauses Act. 


rks Clauses Act. 


The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Act. 


yprovement Clauses Act. 


10. The Cemeteries Clauses Act. 


11. The Police Cl 


auses Act. 


With voluminous Notes, comprising the whole law of under- 


taking 
Appendix of Forms and Statutes referred to. 
Barrister-at-Law, 


T AY L 
Cox's 
cloth ; 





s carried on by 
ER, Esq... 
‘onsolidation Ae 
33s. half-bound: ¢ 
Law Tues Office, 2 





Parliament, and an 
Ky GEORGE 
being the Third Edition of 
ts. In one large volume, price 80s, 
‘4s, boun 

9, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


special Act of 


CONT ENTS. 


POETRY AND PRILOSOPHY OF WORDS  «.....0:000 on 
A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS.......ccccccrscsecessereneseesessetonseseoessenes 





ENGLISH LITERATURE :— 
History of Friedrich I. of Prussia, called Frederick the 
Great .. eo 
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POY AL P RING ES S'S “THE BAT RE, 
© “under the MANAGEMENT of Mr. CHARLES KEAN, 

Last Six Nights of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, in con- 
sequence of the production of KING JOHN on Monday, 
18th inst. 

On MONDAY and during the week will 
Shakespeare's play of THE MERCHANT 
Shylock, by Mr. C. Kean; Portia, by Mrs. C. 
by the farce of DYING FOR L OVE, 


MHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY -LANE 
Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
W. Harrison. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Friday will be represented (for 
the first time in English) Flotow’scelebrated Opera, MARTHA. 
Characters by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Mr. George 
Honey, Mr. J. J. Patey (his first appearance on the English 
stage), Mr. T. Grattan Kelly Ng first appearance on the Eng- 
lish stage), Mr. Kirby, and Mr. W. Harrison. 


be presented 
OF VENICE; 


Kean. Preceded 


On Tuesday, Thursday, and pte (102nd, 103rd, and 
ty — Balfe’s highly successful Opera, THE ROSE OF 
JASTILI Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss M. 


Fenceone Mr. F. Glover, Mr. A. St.Aibyn, Mr. George Honey, 


Mr. Bartleman, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Meilon. ‘To conclude with, each evening, the New 
Ballet Divertissement, LA FLEUR D'AMOUR: Mlles. Zilia 


Mic helet, 


Morlacchi, 


and Pasquale. Commence at half-past 


Works by Ww ILL IAM M. ACCALL 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 





Ten Lectures, 


ls. 6d. 
The IN IDIVIDU ALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 


The E Ou CATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: 


A. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

THE CREED of a MAN: a Summary of the 
System of Individualism. 4d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“ A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as 4 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”"—J. D. 
Morew's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

‘ The best Engtish book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon "—E. P. O’KELLY’s 
Conse tousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.”"—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

‘* Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. e expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of /ndividualism a book of strong and 
general interest. ""—Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whoni we may securely feel to be alover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time."'"—Manchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. R. 8..— Thomas Moore died on the 26th of February 1852. 
Miss. G.— Declined with thanks. MS. left at the office. 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLE 
OF CELEBRITIES IN 
Riterature, Science, and Art. 


$< 





HE CRITIC of October 2 (No. 430), | 


contains a PORTRAIT of 
JAMES HANNAY, Esq., 
With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. 
A copy sent in return for five stamps. 


THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN | 


THE GALLERY ARE 
Bo. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No, 415. 
Wo. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Critic of July ¢ 
No. 417. 
No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. 
Aug. 7, No, 422. 
Wo. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, in the Critic of September 4, 
No. 426. 
Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 
Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
stamps, Or may be had by order of any Bookseller 
The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist, September Ist, and 
October Ist, price Is. 6d. each, comprising also the entire 
Literature and Art of the time. 


E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of 





NOTICE. 

The CRITIC for Nov. 6 (No. 435) will contain a PORTRAIT 
of Dr. MACKAY, the poet, with Autograph and Biographical 
Sketch. Other Portraits will follow. 

Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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Ww have received the following complaint 
about a matter which certainly calls for 
explanation, and perhaps remedy : 


Sir,—I forward you a copy of the report of the 
committee of management of the Art Manufacture 
Association, whicb, | think, is rather a curiosity in 
its way. You are doubtless aware that a pledge was 
given by the committee, that every subscriber should 
receive a specimen of Art Manufacture. It was under 
the persuasion that this pledge would have been 
scrupulously adhered to, that I was induced to con- 
tribute my guinea—probably most of the other sub- 
scribers were influenced by a similar feeling. 

It appears from the report that there were 3860 
members, who contributed 40532; and that the com- 
mittee purchased 139 articles for distribution, at the 
cost of 946/. 18s. 5d.; thus leaving for expenses no 
less a sum than 310U/. 1s. 7d. 
statement, and such an one as will not be very 
acceptable to most of the members. <A few of the 
items charged in the account are worthy of notice: 
Commission to honorary secretaries (what an appro- 
priate nomenclature !), being a charge of nearly twelve 
per cent. upon the amount subscribed, 474/. 6s. We 
next find a payment to Mr. O’Hagan of 1977. 1s. 2d 


and then a second payment to the same gentleman of | 


2517. 17s. 4d. ; these payments being for salary, tra- 
velling expenses, and for rent of London office—the 
Association being represented in London by no less 
than one dozen honorary secretaries. I shall next 
call your attention to the Gas Account, which is 
noted at the moderate sum of 217/. 17s. 10d... But 


this is sufficient, and more than sufficient, to satisfy | 


any reasonable person that the funds provided by the 
members have been recklessly squandered away. If 
you deem a notice of the interesting manner in which 
the committee of management have wound up the 
affairs of the Association worthy of insertion in your 
journal, you will be at liberty to make any use of this 
communication that you may deem necessary.—I 
am, Sir, &e. J. G. 
We regret to say that an examination of the 
report leals us to the conclusion that the com- 
plaint of our correspondent is not without foun- 
dation. Itis true that the fifth article of the 
original deed of constitution, as submitted to and 
approved of by the Committee of the Privy 
Council, qualifies the promise of an object of art 


to every subscriber by the limitation, “if the | 


fands of the Association permit;” but the pro- 
spectus issued for the purpose of collecting sub- 
scribers referred to no such condition. That 
announced, plainly enough, that “Every sub- 


scriber who dves not get one of the more impor- | 


tant articles purchased by the Committee will 
receive a specimen of art manufacture in either 
metal, glass, porcelain, or other similar material.” 
Now it appears that this condition has been 


broken, and that the unfortunate subscribers— | 
“unfortunate ” in every sense of the word—have | 
} lution. In reviewing the book in which M. Buanc | 


not received any work of art, either in the mate- 


Surely this is a strange | 


} 


| rials specified or in any other materials whatever. 
There can be no doubt that the promise must | 
have exercised the same influence upon many 
| which it did upon our correspondent ; for people | 
| are more readily disposed to run a risk when 
they have a certainty of getting something, 
| however small, for their money. Some very 
satisfactory explanation is therefore clearly due 
from the managing body of this association ; and, 
as the list of Vice-Presidents includes such re- 
| spectable names as the Lord Apvocarsr, Lord 
| Ercno, Sir A. Arison, &c., and as the Committee 
| of Management in Edinburgh is headed by the 
DEAN OF THE Facutty, we have little doubt that 
such an explanation will be given. 


| Tre diseussion respecting the removal of 
| Christ’s Hospital, having abated somewhat du- 
| ring the past fortnight for lack of material, has 
been revived to a trifling extent by a letter, 
published by Dr. J. S. Drury, in the columns of 
the Daily News. This gentleman visited the 
school on St. Matthew’s Day, and volunteers a 
report entirely in favour of the continuance of 
“things as they are.” It is some proof of his 
amiability, if not of his acumen, that Dr. Drury 
| eulogises everything that he saw. He admits, 
indeed, that “ the wear and tear of professional 
life” have rendered him unable to offer an opi- 
nion upon the speeches (and perhaps the least said 
| about those the better); but he is delighted with 
the drilling-ground, the library, even with the 
| lavatory, where “200 boys in relays were half 
stripped, washing,” all of whom he found to be 
“in good condition.” Moreover, happening to 
meet with one of the boys in that part of the 
play ground not inappropriately termed “the 
Ditch,” Dr. Drury mentioned to him that they 
were looked upon as thieves, whereupon “he 
pointed to the grapes, of which, though they 
almost say, ‘come, and eat me,’ not one has been 
touched. ‘We still bowl in,’ he said, ‘for the 
| friendless, and take them to our homes on leave 
days. No ward would allow the friendless to be 
uncared for ; besides, we give all money found 
to the steward, knowing that our honesty will 
be rewarded by receiving one-fourth.’ 
the steward, I asked him if this were true ; 
he assured me that the money so delivered 
to him amounted to from 8/. to 10/. per annum.” 
Without stopping to inquire the value of honesty 
which is purchased by the certain gain of one 
fourth of the money found, and which is even 
proof against such grapes as can be grown in | 
“the Ditch ” at Christ’s Hospital, let us ask what | 
is the value of Dr. Drury’s evidence? It is 
| deemed that, under the circ umstances, the boys in 
the school are as well cared for as possible; only it 
isasserted, and not without some show of reason— 
| first, that the education at the school is of a very 
| low standard indeed; secondly, that, considering 
| the great income of the establishment and 

opportunities for turning out many good scholars, 
it really turns out very few; and thirdly, that, i 
the school removed out of the centre o 


Seeing 


¢ 
I 
were f 


the country, it would be greatly to the mental, 


| tinction 


its | 


moral, and physical advantage of the boys. With | 


| these arguments, Dr. Drury’s very inconclusive 
statement does not at all interfere. 


j 
| 
| London, and taken to some healthy locality in 
} 
} 
| We are glad to hear from a private source that 


the discussion of these questions in the public | 


journals has not been without result. A party 
of reformers has already arisen the 
Governors themselves, small indeed, but energetic; 
and it has resolved to bring the matter 
forward for fair and open discusssion at the next 
meeting of the Committee of Almoners. We must 
confess that we are not very sanguine as to the 
results to be expected from this; still it is a sign, 
and to some extent a promise, of future good. 


among 


heen 


Tue issue of a French edition of Lord Nor- 
MANBY'S work on the Revolution of 1848, with a 
reiteration of the statement as to the appoint- 
ment of the Provisional Government, has once 
more drawn out M. Louis Bianc, who appears 
| to think that his personal dignity is seriously in- 
volved in the matter. It will be remembered 
| that what Lord Normanby stated was, that of 
the eleven members who composed the Provi- 
sional Government there were four who did 
originally belong to it by popular election, but 
who afterwards assumed positions for which they 
were not originally intended. To this statement, 
M. Lovurs Branec opposed a distinct averment 
that he and all the members were elected as such 
by the people of Paris the very day of the revo- 





not 


adduced his evidence in support of this statement, 
we pointed out that it was very far from esta- 
blishing what it was intended to prove, inasmuch 
as the very first document issued by the Provi- 
sional Government was signed by M. Louts 
Bianc in the capacity of “Secretary” This has 
never been denied by M. Branc himself, and 
cannot be denied; yet he calls upon us to believe 
that he, who is so particularly punctilious and 
tenacious of his own rights, willingly accepted 
the position of a secretary when he was fully 
entitled to claim that of chief. It certainly 
appeared to us at the time, and does so now, that 
Lord Normanpsy had decidedly the better of the 
argument. M. Louis BLanc, however, is entitled 
to be heard in reply, and we subjoin the more 
material part of a letter which he has written on 
the subject: 





The fact is that, out of the eleven members of the 
Provisional Government, seven—Deputies in the 
Chamber just dissolved—were elected by that portion 
of the people pres-nt in the Palais Bourbon, and the 
remaining four by the mass of the people at the Hétel 
de Ville. Of this ample evidence is given in my book, 
in which is to be found a very simple exp! ination of 
what Lord Normanbvy is pleased to term my self-con- 
tradiction, and which I havea right to presume has 
since carried conviction to his Lordship’s mind, inas- 
much as he has not ventured on even the shadow of a 
reply. For not having attended to this evidence in the 
above-mentioned preface, I of course cannot hold Lord 
Normanby responsible, as my work had not yet been 
published. But what I do hold him resposible for is the 
fact of finding his way to the Moniteur in order to 
disprove my assertion, and shutting his eyes to what, 
in the Moniteur itself, completely and unequivé cally 
sustains it. He sees perfectly well that in the Mont- 
teur of the 25th four names appeared with the adjunct 

by the by, has never been 
denied either by myself or by any one else; but what 
by some mischance he is unable to see is, that in the 
Moniteur of the 26th—the very next day - the adjunct 
of secretaries vanishes and never rea Now, 
really his Loraship might have been expected to have 
asked himself, ‘‘ How did this bappen ? ” lad he had 
any difliculty in guessing at the solution, it would 
have required a very moderate amount of trouble to 
ascertain that the people, having elected the “ four” 
as the special representatives of the working 
classes, were so astonished at finding a _ dis- 
utterly at variance with their will, 
solemnly expressed, that this distinction died the in- 
stant it was born. I need hardly again add that the 
question has nothing whatever to do with personal 
considerations. Lord Normanby himself ol serves 
that it has ‘“‘a much more important bearing,” as 
showing by the composition of the Government what 
were the feelings of the French people respecting it. 
Just so; and this is the very reason why | made it a 


( f secretaries—w hich, 


ears. 


| pointin my work to show by undeniable evidence 
| that the Revolution of 1848 was not Parliamentary 


but popular, and that, if the seven members of the 
Provisional Government who had been Deputies were 
elected, it was not at 


They were elected g 


all in their capacily of De pulles, 
we, and not parceque. 


In addition to the announcements which we have 
already specified, there are many which tend to 
prove that the coming season will be one of great 


activity among the publishing trade. In reli- 
gious literature Mr. Masters anncunces “ 
Commentary on the Psalms from the Fathers and 


Medizval Writers, as well as from the Office Books 
of the Greek, Syriac, Roman, Ambrosian, and 
Mozarabic Rites,” by the Rev. J. M Neare; 


Messrs. J. and H. Parker will publish “* A His- 
tory of the Book of Common Prayer.” by the 
Rev. T. Latusury; and Mr. Murray the 


Bampton Tectures for 1858, by the Rev. H. L. 


ManseLyt. Mr. Newsy promises “Zeal in the 
Work of the Ministry.” a translation from the 


Abbé Duszois. In the biographical department 
we have in view the “Life of Donglas Jerrold,” 
by his son (Keyr and Co.); Mr. Fitzraty’s 
“ Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life” 


(Newsy), and Lord DunponaLp's * Memo- 
randa of Naval Services in the Liberation of 
Chili and Peru from Spanish Domination ” 
(Ripadway). Of poetry and general literature 
Messrs. CuapMan and Haiti promise “A New 
Volume of Poems,” by the author of “ C ytem- 
nestra;” and a new poem, called “The Wan- 
derer,” by Ropert Bortwer Lytron, Esq. 
Messrs. Macmititan and Co. announce a new 
translation of Homer into English verse, by Mr. 


J.C. Wricnr. In fiction Mr. BentLey promises 
a novel called “* Check mate ;” Mr. Newsy two 
new novels, called “Home and the Homeless,” 
and ‘Lord Montagne’s Page;’ and Messrs. 
MACMILLAN a new work by the author of ‘om 
Brown’s School Days,” to be called “ Scouring of 
the White Horse.’ 
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Ir any of the shareholders of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company can pick up any crumbs 
of hope after the report of Mr. Henwey, the 
electrical engineer, we envy them the possession 
of such a large amount of faith. After entering 
into a very full explanation of the scientific laws 
upon which the working of the telegraph is based, 
and the means which he adopted for investigation, 
Mr. Henwey confirms Mr. VarLey’s opinion, by 
stating that “the fault or faults existed in the 
cable before it was submerged, and that they 
would have been detected and made good had 
the precaution been observed of having the whole 
cable tested in water during its manufacture.” 
Mr. Hentey then goes on to explain the manner 
in which the earth-currents of electricity inter- 
fere with the working currents communicated by 
the battery, and declares that, in sv long a line 
as the Atlantic cable, “electric disturbance is 
sure to take place on some part of it at all times.” 
The application of his own large magnetic 
machine, which is the most potent of all the 
artificial generators of electricity now known, 
has not been followed by any certain results. | 
Messages have been sent; but Mr. Hen- 
LEY says: “I am unable to tell whether 
they were received and understood, but hope to 
find such has been the case on the receipt of 
intelligence from Newfoundland. Having a 
machine at one end only, it will, of course, be 
evident that, even if they received properly, they 
could not have answered better than before. But 
we have been encouraged by seeing more reversals and 
attempts to send words from them lately than before.” 
The encouragement contained in the last sentence 
is very small ; but still it is something. 





too, when real warriors, real Sepoys, gain supreme 
sway. According to the Arab proverb, the sword 
is more powerful than righteousness and know- 
ledge. And the inhabitants of India will never 
learn to hate war till they see in all its grandeur 
what war is. And, ere the close of the century, 
Russia, to its own destruction and to the glory of 
England, may furnish them with the sublime 
spectacle. 
BARA. 

It has been maintained that the idea of creation 
| out of nothing receives no countenance from the 
| Old Testament; that it was not till the Gospel 
| had made some progress that the idea began to 
dawn on the Christian mind; that neither in 
Hebrew nor Greek words exist fitted to express 
creation out of nothing; and that the Hebrew 
Bara, in the first verse of Genesis, means to cut, 
to separate, and that the creation there spoken of 
was thus a process of arrangement through 
separation. It might, therefore, with some show 
of reason be averred that the real heresy, the real 
departure from ancient and catholic truth, is, 
touching this matter, the very opposite of that 
which it is usually supposed to be. Further- 
more, Bara here does not indicate or describe a 
definite act, but a perpetual operation; so that 
what the writer in Genesis really means to tell us 
is, that from everlasting God was separating, 
arranging, reducing to order, the heavens and 
the earth. This is a much more poetical and 
religious doctrine than the doctrine commonly 
held. That nothing, in the midst of which God 
emerges as a Creator, has a horrible ghastliness, 
and the conception thereof has been a principal 
cause of Atheism, as indeed all excessive refine- 
ments of the Spiritual bear this fatal 





Ir must be a subject for serious reflection with | 
the Times that, if cheap papers die, cheap papers 
are also born. The latest novelty in this way is | 
the Weekly Mail, which makes its appearance in 
a very healthy and promising form. It is designed 
to combat and overthrow the twopenny weekly 
papers, by doing all that they do, and in a better | 
style, for the cheaper price of three-halfpence. 
But habit goes for much with the consumers of 
cheap weekly newspapers, and it remains to be 
seen whether the subscribers of Lloyd's and the 
Weekly Times will be tempted by this halfpenny 
to abandon their accustomed prints. 











POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 
SEPOY. 
Tue Portuguese, nearly three hundred years ago, 
are said to have been the first Europeans who in 
India employed native troops. They were called 
by a name signifying Warriors, and which we 
have corrupted into Sepoys. From the beginning 
they wore a European uniform. Never in fair 
fight have the Sepoys been able to stand before 
the English, so that no Englishman would honour 
them as Warrwrs. Perhaps, though the inhabi- 
tants of India are in the mass both by temper 
and habit the most peaceful of men, there has 
been more fighting in India than in any other 
part of the world. The reason is that India— 
the vast, the rich, the magnificent—lies so tempt- 
ingly open to attack. It has been the dream, the 
seduction, and the spoil of Earth’s most famous 
conquerors for thousands of years. From Earth’s 
remutest times it might almost be spoken of as 
the land of the invader. It is also the laud where 
religions have quickest and thickest risen and 
fiercest battled. Whenever India trembled not 
under the withering and gory tread of a foreign 
foe, it shrieked in echo to the deadly clash of 
hostile superstitions. The gods of India have 
been insatiate, and their banquet has been blood. 
They are still clamouring as of old for their 
repast. Perhaps, however, we exaggerate the 
misery which age after age has been the lot of 
India. The soldier lives by the toil of the hus- 
bandman and the artificer, but that he may live 
the better, he spares, and at last learns to be lenient 
to, both. And, selfishuess apart, human sympathies, 
in his nobler hours, steal into his breast, and 
tell him that these children of labour are his | 
brethren. In the recent insurrection those of the | 
people not actually rebels have suffered little; 
and probably this is a type of what has always 
been. It may be questioned whether, during the 
eomniotions and oppressions of the Middle Ages, 
Europe was not infinitely more wretched than 
India at any period of its history. On the one 
hand nature in India is so lavish, on the other 
life is so cheap, that pain there is soon effaced or 


fruit. Language the most absurd is used 
in reference to God as the fashioner of the uni- 
verse. It is said that God, having brought the 
universe out of nothing, could hurl it back to 
nothing by a mere caprice of his will. This 
monstrous assertion overlooks God’s inalienable 
attributes. Inaction in the case of God would 
imply death. It is far grander to view God as 
eternally working, than condemn him from mis- 
taken piety to a repose in which his only employ- 
ment is the contemplation of himself. The 
boundless egoism and vanity which we find so 
hateful in a human being why should we deem 
sublime in the Highest and Holiest One? As if 
to rebuke our blasphemous pedantries on the 
threshold, that Highest and Holiest One is intro- 
duced to us in the first verse of Genesis as He 
the Gods—as He, namely, who by the very fact 
of his existence is in manifold manifestation a 
creative principle. It was therefore in his own 
incessant and stupendous energy that Christ saw 
the noblest proof of kindredness to the Father. 
ANDACHT. 

Defects of language always go deeper than 
language. There is extreme confusion in our 
modern speech, because there is extreme confusion 
in our modern ideas; and we think we have pro- 
found ideas because we have confused ideas : 
whereas the definite is ever the vestibule to the 
profound. The tendency of mind in these days 
is incessantly to express the inexpressible. This 
is the presumption of an inordinate poverty which 
knows not how poor it is. There is no reverence 
because thought is sterile, and thought is sterile 
because it is uot persistent. Well do the Germans 
call devotion Anducht, which indicates rich 
memory of God, pertinacious thinking on God, 
no less than ecstatic panting for God. ‘The 
grandest inspirations are but the sudden flames 
of continual aspirations. How little, however, 
these contiuual aspirations are compatible with 
our modern impatience, which plants in the 
evening and would fain reap in the morning. I 
am myself a kind of extemporaneous man; yet | 
in utterance only; the flowers burst forth in 
a night, but the saps have circulated with no | 
feverish impetuosity. As, however, if the age in | 
whici we live is to give us strength, we cannot 
avoid being guilty of its sins, I too may have 
often mistaken confused ideas for profound ideas— | 
vtten endeavoured to express the inexpressible— | 
often been irreverent in thought from sterility of 
thought—often sterile in thought from not being | 
persistent in thought. May I, as well as my 
brethren, more and more learn Andacht in its | 
utmost potency, in its utmost plenitude of | 
meaning! 


SCOTCH WORDS. 

The Scotch language is perhaps destined to | 
perish, There are many Scotch words and | 
Scotch expressions which ought to be saved from 





forgotten. War in India will diminish, and pain 








the wreck. By their adoption the English lan- 





guage would be immensely enriched. The Scotch 
language has no Roman majesty, but it lends 
itself most opulently to pathos and humour. It 
has been kept free from those pedantic John- 
sonianisms which have been so fatal to the Eng- 


lish language. In its homeliness there is a power 
after which the English language often strives in 
vain. What in effect is homeliness but that 
which, coming from the home, goes back thither 
with natural impulse and irresistible force? A 
language loses its moral empire when it deserts 
entirely, as the English language has deserted, 
the common speech of the people. And that 
moral empire gone, what avail a learned air and 
rhetorical embellishments? 

SLANG. 

The use of slang is so extensive, that it would 
be affectation or fastidiousness to pass it by 
without a word. Slang is the natural rebellion 
against Johnsonianism. There is a slang which 
is vulgarity, and there is a slang which is pictu- 
resqueness and pith. The former a gentleman 
and a scholar should avoid as he would avoid 
every kind of vulgarity. The latter he might be 
sacrificing as much in rejecting as if he refused 
to employ the proverbs of the people. It is only 
styles, however, that are themselves pithy and 
picturesque, into which slang as pith and pictu- 
resqueness can be introduced. What would have 
been a popular power in Luther would have 
been a barbarism in Jeremy Taylor or in Milton. 

MEAT. 

When the German speaks of animal food he 
boldly says /leisch, which has somewhat of a 
coarse sound to our ears. In Scotland the butcher 
is a flesher. Meat in England is almost exclu- 
sively employed as the equivalent of animal food. 
This is characteristic. It is a cardinal article of 
English faith, and an exceedingly sound one, that 
the Englishman is stronger than the rest of man- 
kind in no small measure because he eats good 
beef and drinks good beer. Animal food is 
therefore to him meat by excellence; it is the 
friend without whose aid he could not be unri- 
valled in work and irresistible in battle. He 
expresses his gratitude by an endearing name. 
The Englishman is not a glutton. His veneration 
for beef is half religious. He eats his dinner as 
an act of duty; it is his most patriotic performance. 
Valiant, potent, generous, though occasionally 
stolid mortal, may he always have meat in abun- 
dance, always be foremost by land and by sea, 
in war and in peace! 

THE EDGE OF THE DARK. 

During a considerable residence in Lancashire 
Inever found the people very poetical. But they 
have an exceeding poetical expression for the 
twilight, which they call the edye of the dark. The 
Scotch gloaming is very beautiful, both for mean- 
ing and for music; but the edge of the dark, 
besides being beautiful, is picturesque and 
sublime. We behold the sword of God stretched 
forth from immensity, and cleaving between the 
dubious day and the dubious night. It may be 
observed that it is not so much on the night as 
on the evening and the morning that the poetry 
of speech hath expended itself. It also observable 
that in the East, in the lands of the rising sun, 
the poetry of speech hath celebrated the dawn; 
while in the West, in the lands of the setting sun, 
it has been poured forth in incense to the twilight. 





Belonging to Asia Minor, we may justly place 
Homer among the Orientals. Now Homer de- 
lights in describing, and hath far sur- 
passed all other poets in his descriptions of, 
the dawn; but for the twilight melting into 
night as the dawn melts into the day he had no 
glance and no sympathy. In poets more the 
children of the East than Homer, still more over- 





whelmingly does the dawn dominate. Grand in 


| the East, and the herald of glory, is the dawn; and 


night rushes so abruptly down, that twilight 
there is but as the quick drawing of a curtain. 


| In the West, however, the days, and in the North 


the nights, are often only twilights; so that the 
twilight, not the day orthe night, asit is the most 
familiar presence, so is it the most familiar idea. 
A kind of twilight life have we altogether in 
the West and the North, and thus is our dream 
the richer of the stars of the morn, of Heaven, 
and of God. 
BARO. 

Baro, a word of German or of Gallic origin, first 
meant, the dictionaries tells us, a blockhead, a sot, 
a dolt, a fool, and finally a baron, a lord, or peer 
of the realm. Let us hope that the English 
baron and the original baro are never identical. 

KenneTH Morencr. 
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A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 
GROTE, 
Ir Grote were admitted to be one of the greatest 
critics on history, I should still question his title 
to be considered a great historian. He who when 
in Parliament bored everybody about the 
ballot, and who could see salvation for the 
people in nothing but the ballot, cannot have 
a very comprehensive conception of politics. 
The history of Greece may henceforth be better 
understood that he has written about it; but a 
true and living chronicle of Greek affairs his book 
isnot. He cannot paint; he is not eloquent; he 
moves in the midst of poets without catching any 
poetical inspirations; in the midst of heroes 
without flashing forth into warlike energy—he 
has not those strong and generous passions which, 
themselves burning, kindle enthusiasm in others. 
He is simply a sagacious political pedant of 
immense erudition. So far he is fitted, as perhaps 





few have been, to penetrate into and to illustrate | 


the political mechanism of ancient Greek so- 
ciety. But how ancient Greek society marched 


asa religious whole—as a stupendous array of | 


symbolisms—who so little able to tell us as he ? 


His huge volumes may live as a prodigious effort 


of scholarship, an extraordinary outpouring of 
political discernment. But, if their existence is 
to be tolerated, keep them as far as possible from 
the neighbourhood of Homer and Herodotus. It 
is doubtful, after all, whether the history of 
Greece can be written otherwise than episodically; 
or, indeed, whether the history of any country 
can be written otherwise. We receive from the 
opposite plan false impressions regarding unity 
of subject where no unity of subject exists; and 
the most heterogeneous matters are huddled 
chaotically together—some of them having an 
eternal interest, and some of them no interest 
whatever. But I am wandering from Grote and 
his long, learned, and able pamphlet on the 
Greeks. 
DICKENS. 

It is the geniality more than the genius which 
attracts in the works of Dickens. They warm 
and widen our bosom, even if we have discovered 
a thousand faults; for faults abound. Dickens 
is neither a faithful, forcible painter, nor a con- 
summate artist. He is a caricaturist: he is a 
mannerist. In general the incidents are impos- 
sible, the plot clumsily constructed, and the cha- 
racters wooden. What should be robust and 
healthy feeling is too often simpering, twaddling 
sentimentality. The style of Dickens, though in 
the main monotonous, is an honest Saxon style. 
His books have gained a marvellous reputation, 
but they will not have a lasting fame; for geni- 
ality is not vitality. He is essentially an original 
writer, and he has founded a school. He and his 
school, however, have sacrificed too much to the 
temporary—first, in the determination to amuse, 
let the cost be what it might; and, secondly, in 
the attempt to play the reformer. A true lite- 
rary artist would strive to realise his own ideal 
of beauty without thinking of the plaudits or the 
pence; and he would leave to the prophet the 
work which the prophet can perform so much 
better than he. I am indebted, however, to 
Dickens for many a happy hour, and I have 
never risen from his pages without a more living 
and lavish love toward all mankind. 

THACKERAY. 

Unlike Dickens, Thackeray has more genius 
than geniality. Where there is genius of the 
highest kind, the geniality will be always in pro- 
portion, as we see in the illustrious instance of 
Shakspere. But in genius of a high kind, 
though not of the highest, geniality, as in the 
case of Dante, may be altogether wanting. 
Without genius of the highest kind, without 
genius of a high kind, Thackeray is as destitute 
of geniality as it is possible for a man of genius 
tobe. Even more important than faith in God 
is faith in human nature. This faith Thackeray 
does his utmost to destroy. He paints ; he 
seldom caricatures; but he seems to delight in 
painting only such life as can be seen in London 
clubs and in Paris hells. Every man has ugly 


leprous spots in his own nature, which the aveng- | 


ing Deities continually thrust before his eyes. 
Why, to kill shame, or hope, or nobleness in his 
soul, should you in addition drive him into an 
atmosphere heavy with the stench of all the 
infamies ? You make fresh pollution when con- 
tinually stirring the pollutions. Let the pollu 
tions alone, unless, like Hercules, you can turn a 
Tiver in upon them tocarry them away. Glancing 
back for a hundred and fifty years, Thackeray 
Could see nothing but four detestable kings. 








Glancing around, he can see nothing but Palmers 
that murder, Robsons that swindle, and universal 
snobbery. I dare say all the while Thackeray, 
as prosperous author and prosperous lecturer, 
contrives in the midst of this foul and horrible 
world to make himself very comfortable. Your 
misanthropist, or pretended misanthropist, loves 
at least one man well. Quarrelling with Thack- 
eray’s cynicisms, do I likewise quarrel with his 
style? Not as style, for few styles can be 
better. I object to it that it is an elaborate 
imitation of English style in the Addisonian 
period. 
EMERSON. 

The ambition of Emerson is to say very striking 
things, partly with melodious sweetness, and 
partly with epigrammatic pith. He first gives 
you a little honey and then stings you. He is a 
writer not of books, but of sentences. No style 
can be so painfully artificial, The labour ex- 
pended is obviously enormous. The result is 
periods that flow admirably, filling the ear, but 
not the heart. Emerson has varied Unitarian 
transcendentalisms with preposterous paradoxes, 
without convincing us that he is either a great, 
a wise, or a poetical thinker. He has read well, 
but not extensively. Heis just the sort of person 
to read Cudworth and Montaigne a dozen times, 
It is the essence of his readings, spiced with 
Yankee self-sufficiencies and oracularities, that 
he gives you. As acritic he is one of the worst 
—crying up the odd and eccentric, or making too 
much of the recognised gods, as in the case of 
Plato. His limited and one-sided erudition also 
unfits him for the critic’s work. Asa philosopher 
he seldom gets beyond the small Wordsworthian 
region. He sits on an American pine stump, and 
whittles curious little pantheistic idols of the 
infinite Deity—Nature. In the grand and fruitful 
sense Emerson never had an idea of his own, 
though we have known admirers of his who 
placed him above all the sages. Incessantly 
dogmatising, he has yet unquestionably been of 
some use in breaking down dogmatism. This is 
his chief service. If he has not taught any 
wider, loftier truth, he has prepared the way for 
such truth. He is not the most potent, but he is 
one of the most brilliant and dexterous pioneers. 
A student, self-absorbed, and self-worshipping, 
with some very temperate prophetic throbbings— 
an artist, seeking more from care and time and 
patience than from inspiration—he will help those 
to write well who prefer to inspiration patience, 
and time, and care. 

JERROLD. 

It was unfortunare for Jerrold that, either from 
his own infirmities or from the necessities of his 
position, he could only expend himself pyrotech- 
nically. His genius 1 am more ready to admit 
than his wit, though he is more celebrated for 
wit than for genius. His wit had not much of 
real or of rich in it. The pun was obvious, but 
the fun was not abounding. He could wound, 
irritate, madden; but he had not the gambol and 
the grace of exuberant joy. To shine as the 
cleverest of jokers he sacrificed much substantial 
power. Instead of bringing his wit up to his 
genius, he brought his genius down to his wit. 
He tried to be in what he wrote, as well as in 
what he spoke, the sparkling companion. What 
he wrote had thus too ofte. vapidness, as if it 
had been already used. His books were himself 
at second-hand. In them he let off what re- 
mained of the fireworks next day. Sputtering 
and flashing in the fog of a London forenoon, that 
which had been a miracle at midnight was a dis- 
mal debility, an idiotic incongruity, twelve hours 
after. Jerrold was always extemporising what 
should have been prepared, and preparing what 
should have been extemporised. He was diffuse 
when we wanted him to be brief, and brief when 
we wanted him to be diffuse. Able to go through 
a good many tricks with his horse Repartee, he 
rode it to death in steeplechases. His gifts were 
opulent and distinctive. He was the echo of no 
one. Neither above nor below his age, he dis- 
coursed in short, sharp English speech which his 
age could understand. His illustrations were 
extremely original, apposite, and ingenious. 
Chiefly in his ready surrender of himself to 
current sentimentalities were his cockney limita- 
tions and his cockney affectations shown. He 
forgot his sentimentalities, however, when grand 
emotions came to rouse him. Forth then he 
thundered, all his fireworks forgotten. His other 
merits apart, he kept alive in the people’s soul a 
vigorous feeling of nationality. Thus was he 
perhaps of more fruitful service to England than 
if he had cultivated himself, as an artist, more 


calmly and more at leisure. The more his works 
were ephemeral, the less ephemeral was his work. 
Let England honour him among her patriots. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 

The question whether Alexander Smith is a 
poet involves the further question, whether 
Tennyson is a poet, and the wider question, whe- 
ther there is at present any poetry in England. 
Subtle, often silly conceits, are not rich phanta- 
sies ; therefore, in the technical sense, poetry in 
England is dead, and neither Tennyson nor Smith 
is a poet. Smith, however, like Tennyson, has 
an abounding faculty of poetical expression. He 





has the gorgeous garb of the poet, if he has not 
the poet’s soul. As to his reputed plagiarisms, I 
do not judge them harshly. They never go 
farther than reminiscences, and prove simply 
that Smith has been inspired by reading poets, 
and not by beholding the universe. Even if his 
plagiarisms could be made manifest, his chief 
merit, that of expression, would remain to him. 
Much nonsense has been talked, both for and 
against Smith, as in truth real criticism is as 
rare at this hour as real poetry. It is not much 
to have survived the impudent and impotent 
attacks of the Atheneum, but it is much to have 
survived the ferocious eulogies of some American 
periodicals. 


BURKE, 

From their conservative character, how long the 
English are content to believe that a great name 
invariably means a great reality. It may be, 
and too often in England it is, a great delusion. 
Is it not the greatest delusion to believe that 
Burke was the most gifted, the most eloquent, of 
political philosophers? He either thought, or 
pretended to think, that the British Constitution 
was a miracle of perfection; and all his vaunted 
philosophy was a crazy cant about the excellences 
of the British Constitution. The character and 
tendencies of the French Revolution he wholly 
misunderstood. What are called the horrors of 
the French Revolution were the work of a few 
individuals ; and what were those horrors, even 
in their utmost and most hateful fiendishness, 
compared to the wrongs accumulating age after 
age, against which they might be regarded as the 
just vengeance of man and the just wrath of 
God? Burke had picked up a few facts favour- 
able to his prejudices and his sophistries; but of 
the tragedy in a million homes which provoked 
the tragedy of the guillotine, he was totally 
ignorant. Burke was a bombastic declaimer, and 
not a very honest man. He owes his fame to the 
dexterous way in which he could set forth fal- 
lacies favourable to political corruption and poli- 
tical humbug. He furnishes the English people, 
who are not by nature reformers, abundant 
and capital excuses for letting things alone. How 
usual in the mouth of an Englishman is the 
saying that such and such an institution, though 
theoretically objectionable, works well! which 








only signifies in truth that there are certain other 
institutions or influences counteracting its evil 
effects, and is no argument in favour of it at all. 
The Englishman is strong; and because he can 
get on as well with a bad tool as a good one, he 
thence infers that it would be foolish in him to 
bother himself in seeking a good one. Now the 
late Mr. Burke, as Lord John Russell is pleased 
to call him, left twenty volumes to a grateful 
posterity, demonstrating that not merely is a bad 
tool better than a good one, but that all the 
defects of the bad tool are to be regarded as orna- 
ments. The whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
twenty volumes I have most conscientiously read; 
and I can most conscientiously say that they 
inspired me wih a lofty estimate neither of the 
head nor the heart of the late Mr. Burke. I am 
as little inclined as the late Mr. Burke to advo- 
cate or to attempt reforms on exclusively theore- 
tical grounds; but I am always inclined to remove 
heaps of filth that spread pestilence, even though 
half a dozen pretty flowers may be growing on 
them. But, as the flowers so lavishly scattered 
over the late Mr. Burke’s pages sprang from 
heaps of filth, we can appreciate his forbearance. 
Let us not, however, on account of his forbear- 
ance, applaud the late Mr. Burke as a sage, an 
orator, and a prophet. 


BROUGHAM. 

What Brougham writes has often Ciceronian 
flow, but seldom Ciceronian finish. His mind has 
immense energy and expansiveness, without any 
elevation or originality. He is one of the least 
suggestive of speakers and writers. ‘Thought 
with him is a force, never a fruitfulness. He is a 
steam-engine kind of man. It has been disas- 
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trous to him that he has been associated with the 
Whigs, without being thoroughly a Whig. He 
should have been the leader of England’s demo- 
cracy. 


pretensions. It is difficult, however, to suppose 


I am unable to estimate his scientific | 


that he brings that genius to science which he | 


does not carry into literature. 
else, he is perhaps in science only an agitator. 
He can spread himself over a larger surface than 
any living man; but probably no living man can 


As in everything 


go so little below the surface or rise so little | 


above it. Though he has worked hard for the 
education of the people, he has had a most im- 


perfect idea thereof. The illuminism of which he | 


is the champion would place the people no nearer 
the dwellings of the gods. While Brougham has 


EN 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 

History of Friedrich 11. of Prussia, called Fredericl: 
the Great. By Tuomas Cartyte. In Four 
Volumes. Vols. I.and Il. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1858. ‘ 

Mr. Carty.e’s long-expected work has not so 

much appeared as given a promise of appearing. 

These two bulky volumes may be in matter half 

the book which is to elucidate for us the story of 

Frederick the Great; but the “better half” re- 

mains behind. The biographer of Frederick the 

Great intends toshow “how this man, officially 

a king withal, comported himself in the eighteenth 

century, and managed not to be a liar and char- 

latan, as his century was;” but his purpose is 


nothing in him of the true reformer, it would not 
be either fair or generous to denounce him asa 
charlatan. Wanting the earnestness and depth 
of the true reformer, he is no farther a charlatan 
than arises from his morbid uneasiness, 
this uneasiness he would never have felt, never 
have manifested, if he had not strangled down 
the demagogue in his heart. As an author, he 
cannot descend to ease without descending to 
slipslop. His carelessness is always clumsiness— 
never a happy bound of unconscious beauty. 
he had played his natural part as a demagogue, he 
might have been the greatest of orators; but no 
effort, no culture, could have made him a good 
writer. Cicero spoke well because he wrote well, 
but the more magnificently Brougham declaimed, 


And | 


If | 


the worse would he always have written. No 
demagogue can bea master of the pen. The rude 
| potencies which rouse, which vanquish the mul- 
titude, cannot be turned into artistic shape. And, 
whereas the demagogue should be as much 
| dominated by unity of purpose as the prophet, 
Brougham has aimed as much at versatility as 
| Voltaire. What of Brougham’s utterances has 
| democratic pith and democratic meaning, that, 
| and that alone, will future ages deem worthy of 
an affectionate or admiring glance: the rest will 
| perish. We have not wished to speak of the 
demagogue’s vocation as a very lofty one; we 
have simply striven to show that, low or lofty, it 
| is the natural vocation of Henry Brougham. 
| ATTICUS. 


GLISH LITERATURE. 


only in progress towards execution. Some thirteen | 


hundred pages have but brought us to the 
threshold of Frederick’s kingship—his acces- 
sion to the throne of Prussia. It is, as it were, 
the first and second parts of Henry IV., with 
Henry V. still to follow. The Eastcheap (not 
to speak it profanely) of Rheinsberg lies be- 
hind us, and the Agincourts have yet to come. 
Mr. Carlyle’s high biographic programme is far, 
very far, from realised. 


Yet what a contribution to history and to bio- | 


graphy, if not to the history and biography of 
the particular hero, is presented in these two 
volumes. The rise of old Brandenburg into 
modern Prussia is narrated so as to include a 
history of Germany itself in all its essential fea- 
tures. 
ism in Germany; the long struggle of Slave with 
Teuton; the power of the Emperor reducing 
German chaos into a cosmos; beneficent prince- 
dom subduing robber-feudalism, and giving the 
burgher and the husbandman fair-play; the Re- 
formation and its meanings; the Thirty Years’ 
War, its causes and results,—all are here, vivid 
and intelligible for almost the first time. Not 
that the fire of the historian can always fuse 
the drossy material which his industry has 
collected. To change the metaphor, the journey 
is sometimes a tedious one. and the angry impa- 
tience of the driver, breaking out into frequent 
oaths and ejaculations, does not make matters 
better. But ever and anon there are fine glimpses 
of scenery and figures, historical celebrities and 
obscurities, singly and in groups, towered cities, 
and the doings of old Teutondom, that recon- 
cile us to the length of the road, the jolting of 


The triumph of Christianity over Pagan- | 


| avoid 


| private in the interim. 


the vehicle, and the imprecations of the coach- | 


man. 


Nor it otherwise with the biography of Frede- | 


rick William, the hero’s father, and the early bio- 
graphy of Frederick himself. Not only the house- 
hold of the second Prussian King, scourger of his 
children, not only his work done in Prussia, is 
shown us, but the whole field of contemporary 
history. The story of the double marriage, pro- 
j ected between Frederick and his sister with an 


English princess and her brother, seems tedious; | 


but the match was thwarted by Austria for 
Austria’s political ends; and so the whole politi- 
cal state of Europe is exhibited as through a 
glass, darkly indeed, yet more clearly and pic- 
turesquely than in any professed history we know 
of. In truth, few memorable men or occurrences 
in modern European history, but we have a 
glimpse of in this matter-ful book. You must 
not skip chapters with uninviting headings and 
dry genealogical look. “The Elder Line of 


Culmbach,” line of the Baireuth-Anspach branch | 
of the Brandenburg electors, does not promise 





very well; but if you skip the chapter you may 
miss such a sketch as the following. The hero is 
a Hohenzollern, Margrave George of Anspach, 
with his “rugged, rough-hewn, rather blunt- 
nosed physiognomy,” who once rode two hundred 
miles on horseback to consult Dr. Martin Luther 
on some doubtful point. The place is Augsburg, 
during the Diet-time which produced the famed 
confession. Pictorial readers may ransack the 
great Dr. Robertson’s history of Charles V. in 
vain for a sketch like this, condensed a little from 
the original: 

He rode thither with his Anspach knightage about 
him ‘four hundred+cavaliers,” Seckendorfs, Hut- 
tens, Flanses, and other known kindreds, recog- 
nisable among the lists; and spoke there, not 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence, but things that 
had meaning in them! One speech of his, not 


in the Diet, but in the Kaiser’s lodgings (15th June | 


1530), no doubt in Anton Fugger’s house, where 
the Kaiser “lodged for year and day,” this 
time is still very celebrated. It was the evening of 
the Kaiser Karl Fifth’s arrival at the Diet, which was 
then already some time since assembled there. And 
great had been the Kaiser’s reception that morning; 
the flower of Germany, all the princes of the empire 
(Protestant and Papal alike), riding out to meet him 
in the open country, at the bridge of the Lech. With 
high- flown speeches and benignities on both sides ;— 
only that 
other, should in the meanwhile do the Popish litany- 
ings, waxlight processionings, and idolatrous stage 
performances with him on the morrow, which was 
Corpus Christi day, and the Protestants could not nor 
would. Imperial hints there had already been from 
Innspruck ; benign hopes of the nature of commands, 
That loyal Protestant princes would in the interim 
open discrepancies — perhaps be so loyal 
as keep their chaplains, peculiar divine services, 
These were hints; and now 
this of the Corpus Christi, astill more pregnant hint! 
Loyal Protestants refused it, therefore; flatly de- 
clined, though bidden and again bidden. They 
attended in a body, old Johann of Saxony, young 
Philip of Hessen, and the rest. Markgraf George, as 
spokesman, with eloquent simplicity, stating their 
reasons to somewhat this effect:—Invinciblest, all- 
gracious Kaiser, loyal are we to your high majesty, 
ready to do vour bidding by night and day. Bat it 
is your bidding under God. not against God. Ask 
us not, O gracious Kaiser! I cannot, and we cannot; 
and we must not anddarenot. And “‘ before I would 
deny my God and his Evangel,” these are George's 
own words, “I would rather kneel down here before 
your Majesty, and have my head struck off,” hitting 
his hind-head or neck with the edge of his hand, by 
way of accompaniment; a strange radiance in the 
eyes of him, voice risen into musical alt. ‘' Nit Kop 
ob, liver Férst, nit Kop ab,” answered Charles in his 
Flemish German; ‘Not head off, dear Fiirst, not 
head off,” said the Kaiser, a faint smile enlightening 
those weighty gray eyes of his, and imperceptibly 
animating the thick Austrian under lip. 

And on the morrow— 

Speaker and company attended again; Markgraf 
George still more eloquent. Whose speech flew over 
Germany like fire over dry flax, and still exists. 
And the Corpus Christi idolatries were forborne the 
Markgraf and his company this time; the Kaiser 
himself, however, walking, nearly roasted in the sun, 
in heavy purple-velvet cloak, with a big wax- 
candle, very superfluous, guttering and blubbering 
in the right of him, along the streets of 
Augsburg. 


hand 


What a picture of the mighty Emperor chiefly 
known to the world hitherto in the flowing and 
decorous periods of Dr. Robertson. 

Throughout the Reformation troubles, Bran- 
denburg was and continued Protestant ; that is 





the Kaiser willed all men, Protestant and | 


| the test by which Mr. Carlyle tries men and coun- 
| tries. Hence in great measure its success, its 
development into a_ strong Prussia, with 
| further developments in the future, thinks 
the historian, ‘to lengths little dreamt of by the 
British editor in our time”—a hit, a palpable hit, 
| at the leading journal. France, “with its keen 
intellect, with its ardour of generous impulse, 
was within a hair’s breadth of becoming actually 
Protestant,” but the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
| prevented ; hence two centuries afterwards, that 
| frightful but necessary punishment, the French 
Revolution. The Italians rejected Protestantism, 
| and now “no noble nation, sunk from virtue to 
virtu, ever offered such a spectacle before.” So 
with Spain, so with Austria; “‘all men may see 
| where Austria now is,” hopeless and weak as 
| Prussia is hopeful and strong. Concerning which 
antagonism and the history of the two countries, 
we may add that one of the few genealogical 
| facts which fix themselves on the memory from 
| Mr. Carlyle’s earlier chapters is that famed Ru- 
| dolph of Hapsburg, the ancestor of the present 
| Emperor of Austria, and Friedrich, first heredi- 
tary Burggraf of Niirnberg, ancestor of the 
| present King of Prussia, were cousins. ‘The 
latest Austrian Kaisers, the latest Kings of 
| Prussia, they are sons of these two men.” Curious. 
The “Great Elector” (of Brandenburg to 
| wit) of the seventeenth century (great grand- 
father of Frederick the Great) comes in for his 
due, his high share of praise, yet scarcely for 
the enthusiasm which might have been expected 
by the ignorant. Svoth to say, “she made him- 
self available, never against the good cause of 
Protestantism and freedom, yet always in the place 
and way where his own best advantage was to be 
had.” He had a famous little army of 24,000 
men, which, ‘thrown in at the right time, were 
often a thing that could turn the balance in great 
questions.” This the “ Great Elector” knew and 
turned to account when courted either by Louis 
XIV. or by Kaiser Leopold, “the little gentleman 
in scarlet stockings, with a red feather in his 
hat.” This “great” Elector it was who “found 
3randenburg annihilated, and left Branden- 
burg sound and flourishing; a great country, or 
| already on the way towards greatness.” Perhaps 
with him the history might have been fitly com- 
| menced; but then so much material had been 
collected, and the book, we hear, has already 
been shorn of its original dimensions. 
The son of the Great Elector (and grandfather 
of Frederick the Great) was Frederick, first 
| King of Prussia, a King chiefly noted for his 
magnificences and sumptuosities, in building 
| and furnishing palaces, feasting and the like. 
How did such a prince obtain kingship and con- 
vert the Electorate of Brandenburg into a King- 
dom of Prussia? Through his predecessor’s, not 
| his own achievements, Mr. Carlyle answers. 
Frederick married Sophia Charlotte, daughter of 
the famed Electress Sophia of Hanover, and 
| friend to Leibnitz, who said of her, ‘“ She wants 
to know the why even of the why,’ while she 
(alluding to the smallnesses of her husband and 
court) said of him: “Leibnitz talked to me 
of the infinitely little (de V'infiniment petit): mon 
Dieu, as if I did not know enough of that.” Mr. 
| Carlyle himself does not disdain the “small.” 
Persons who know him only in his quasi- 
prophetic character, may be surprised by the 
quantity and quality of gossip and light anecdote 
in this book of so serious purpose. <As, for 
instance, concerning that fair sovereign’s demea- 
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nour on on ania day shite transformed - the 
Electress into a Queen : 

In all which sublimities (coronation sublimities) the 
one thing that remains fur human memory is not in 
these folios at all, but is considered to be a fact not 
the less! Electress Charlotte’s, now Queen Char- 
lotte’s, very strange conduct on the occasion. For 
she cared not much about crowns, or upholstery 
magnificences of any kind; but had meditated from of 
old on the infinitely little : and under these genu- 








flexions, risings, sittings, shiftings, grimacings on all | 
parts, and the endless droning eloquence of Bishops | 


invoking heaven, her ennui, not ill- humoured or offen- 
sively ostensible, was heartielt and trauscendent. At 
oneturn of the proceedings, Bishop This and Chancellor 
That droning theirempty grandiloquences at discretion, 
Sophie Charlotte was distinctly seen to smuggle out 
her snuff-box, being addicted to that rakish practice, 
and fairly solace herself with a de] licate little pinch of 
snuff. Rasped tobacco—tatac rdpé, called by mortals 
rapé, or rapee—there is no doubt about it; and the 
new King himself noticed her, and burled back a look 
of due fulminaney, which could not help the matter, 
and was only lost in air. A memorable little action, 
and almost symbolic in the first Prussian coronation. 
“Yes, we are Kings, and are got so near the stars, 
not nearer; and you invoke the gods in that tremen- 
dously long-winded manner; and I—Heavens, I have 
my snuff-box by me, at least!” Thou wearied, 

patient heroine, cognisant of the infinitely little! 

This symbolic pinch of snuff is fragrant all along in 
Prussian historv. A fragrancy of humble verity in 
the middle of all royal or other ostentations; inexo- 
rable, quiet protest against cant; done with such 
simplicity: Sophie Charlotte’s symbolic pinch of 
snuff. 

The son of the first King and Queen of Prussia, 
father of Frederick the Great—his Majesty Fre- 
derick William I.—is the object of one of Mr. 
Carlyle’s most remarkable attempts at reconstruc- 
tion or rehabilitation. Some of our readers may 
have perused the memoirs of this King’s daughter, 
Wilhelmine Margravine of Baireuth, Frederick 
the Great’s favourite sister. Many of them must 
have read the late Lord Jeffrey’s review of these 
memoirs in the /dinburgh, and more still the 
celebrated essay of Lord Macaulay on Frederick 
the Great, in which the hero’s early home 
painted as a pron ric Inferno. With most readers 
(and no wonder) Frederick William I. passes for 
a ferocious, drunken, half-mad savage, a Mr. 
Squeers of royalty, beating his children, even 
when they had arrived at years of adolescence, 
and lavishing all his tenderness on the giant 
soldiers whom he recruited, crimp-fashion, from 
all the countries of Europe. Yet this is the man 
whom Mr. Carlyle evidently loves, in his own 
way—who, more than Frederick the Great per- 
haps, is the hero of these two volumes—who is 
pronounced to have infinite sensibility lying 
under his “ Orson” hide—who is even styled “a 
man of genius ;” his tall Potsdam regiment, his 
mad-looking passion for enlisting tall men, we 
are told, “this also seems to me one of the 
whims of genius—an exaggerated notion to have 
his ‘ stanza’ polished to the last punctilio of per- 
fection—and might be paralleled in the history of 
poets.” Think of that, O Mr. Tennyson. Round 
this strange being, “ a florid-complexioned, stout- 


is 


built man,” Mr. Carlyle lovingly hovers, 
noting with affection, and chronicling in 
minute detail, his humours, explosions, and 


savageries :— 

For he was like no other king that then existed, 
or had ever been discovered. Wilder son of nature 
seldom came into the artificial world; into a royal 
throne there, probably never. A wild man, wholly 
in earnest, veritable as the old rocks, and with a 
veritable volcanic fire in him too. He would have 
been strange anywhere; but, among the dapper royal 
gentlemen of the eighteenth century, 
done with such an Orson of a king? 
Bedlam, and bring out tne ballot boxes instead? 
The modern generation, too, still takes the impression 
of him from these rumours, still more now from Wil- 
helmina’s book, which paints the outside savagery 
of the royal man in a most striking manne af “and 
leaves the inside vacant, undiscovered by Wilhel- 
mina or the memoirs. 

Of his “outside savagery,” in a more than 
Usually playful form, 
Mr. Carlyle himself, the date being when the 
future great Frederick was six years old. Fre- 
derick William hated finery and frippery of every 
kind. His first royul act, ‘after Me father’s fune- 
ral, was to fling away “ the grand French peruke, 
and other sublimities of French pati which 





| furnished for the oceasion ; 


| (sandy n 


what was to be | 
Clap him in | 





take an anecdote as told by | 


he had worn there, detestable as costly, as useless, | 


and as French: 
Count Rothenburg, Prussian by birth, an accom- 
plished and able person in the diplomatic and other 


lines of business, but much used to Paris and its 


Ways, had appeared lately in Berlin as French envoy, 


—and, not unnaturally, [considerate historian! ] 
in high French costume; cocked hat, peruke, laced 
coat, and other trimmings. He, and a groun of dash- 
ing followers and adherents, were accustomed to go 
about in that guise; very capable of proving infec- 
tious to mankind. What is to be done with them ? 
thinks the anxious father of his people. They were 
to appear at the ensuing grand review, as Friedrich 
Wilhelm understood. Whereupon Friedrich Wilhelm 
took his measures in private. Dressed up, namely, 


his scavenger-executioner people (what they call 
Profésse in Prussian regiments) in an enormous ex 
aggeration of that costume; cocked hats about an ell 
in diameter, wigs reached tothe houghs, with other 
fittings to match: these, when Count Rothenburg and 
his company appeared upon the ground, Friedrich 
Wilhelm summoned out, with some trampet-peal or 
burst of field music; and they solemnly crossed 





Count Rothenburg’s field of vision; the strangest set 
of phantasms he had seen lately. Awakening salu- 
tary reflections in him! Fancy that scene in history; 
Friedrich Wilhelm for comic-symbolic dramaturgist. 
Gods and men (or at least Houyhnhmn horses) might 
have saluted it with a Homeric laugh,—so buge and 
vacant is it, with a suspicion of real humour too; but 
the men were not permitted, on parade, more than a 
silent grin, or general irrepressible rustling murmur; 
and only the gods laughed indistinguishably, if 
disposed. The scavenger-executioners went back to 
their place; and Count Rothenburg took a plain 
German costume, so long as he continued in those 
parts. 

His Excellency was of the corps diplomatique, 
and had to be treated with some reserve. With 
his subjects Frederick William went more 
straightly to work. He carried always “a thick 
bamboo” in his hand; “any fantastic, much more 
any suspicious-looking person, might fare the 
worse. An idle lounger at the street-corner he 
has been known to hit over the crown, and 
peremptorily dispatch: “Home, sirrah! and 
take to some work.” Certainly the oddest this 
of all Mr. Carlyle’s multifarious heroes! 

Frederick William had no ministers, in 
ordinary sense of the word. He was his own 
minister, the so-called ministers being merely 
clerks. Nor had he, much to Mr. Carlyle’s 
delight, any other parliament than his famed 
“ Tabaks- Collegium,” sketched thus genially 
and congenially by his admirer of the pen and 
pipe: 

A 
— »se—in each of his Majes 


80 


the 


smoking-room—with wo ms n furniture 
3 royal palaces, was 


we can 





t apart for this evening sath and became the 
Tab igie of his Majesty. . . Any room that was 
large enough, and had height of ceiling, and air- 
circulation and no cloth furniture, would do; and in 
each palace is one, or more than one, that has been 
fixed upon and {fitted out for that object. A high 
large room, as the engravings (mostly wo:thless) 


give it us: contented saturnine human fig 
dozen or so of them, sitting round a large long table, 
long Dutch pipe in the 
mouth of each man, supplies of knaster easily acces- 
sible; small pan of burning peat, in the Dutch fashion 
ative charcoal, which burns slowly without 
smoke), is at your left hand; at your right a jug, 


ures, a 


which I find to consist of excellent thin bitter beer. 
Other costlier materials for drinking, if you want 
such, are not beyond reach. On side tables stand 


wholesome cold meats, royal rounds of beef not want- 
ing, with bread thinly sliced and buttered; in a rustic 


but neat and abundant way, such innocent accom- 
modations, narcotic or nutritious, gaseous, fluid and 
solid, as human nature, bent on contemplation and 
an evening lounge, can require. Perfect equality is 
to be the rule; no rising or notice taken when any- 


body enters or leaves. Let the entering man ta 
his place and pipe, without obligatory remarks; if 
cannot 7. which is Seckendorf’s case for instance 
let him at least affect to do so, and not ruffle tl 
established stream of eis igs. And so, Puff, slowly 
Pff!—and any comfortable speech that is in you; 
none, if you authentically have not any. 
And the company : 
pad) 
Old official gentlemen, military for most part; 
= ; | 
Grumkow, Derschau, old Dessauer (when at 





or 








ind), 






Seckendorf, old General Flans (ragged Platt-Deutsch 
specimen, capable of toccadille or backgammon, 
capable of rough slashes of sarcasm when ow opens 
his old beard tor speech); these. and thelike of these, 
intimate confidants of the King, men ~~ could 
speak a little or who could be socially silent other- 
wise—seem to have been thestaple of the Institution. | 
Strangers of mark, who happened to be passing, were 
occasional guests ; Ginckel, the Dutch ambassador, 
though foreizn like Seckendorf, was well-seer n there; 
garrulous Pollnitz, who has rdered over all the 


world, had a invitation. Kings, high 
princes on visit, were sure to have the honour. The 


{ Frederick the Great], now and after- 


stand ling 


Crown Prince 





wards, was often present; oftener than he 
such an atmosphere, in such an element. 
little pringee were all wont to come in,” doffing t l 
bits of triangular hats, “‘and bid Papa good night. 


One of the old Generals woul ia sometimes put 





| through their exercise, and the little creatures were 
unwilling to go away to bed.” 

How much better this quiet smoking parliament 
than our talking smokeless one at Westminster, 


“The substitution of 
“for parliamentary 


Mr. Carlyle insinuates. 

tobacco-smoke,” he says, 
eloquence is, by some, held to be a great im- 
provement.” Alas! no misguided English par- 
liament ever denounced by Mr. Carlyle could 
have mismanaged matters more fatally than did 
Frederick William’s Prussian smoking one. For 
it was in this Tabaks-Collegium, according to the 


historian’s own showing, that his Austrian 
Excellency Seckendorf and his hireling, the 
Prussian Grumkow, both tools of the Vienna 


Court, worked ruinously on the King; destroy- 
ing the promising “double-marriage project,” 
setting royal husband against royal wife, father 
against son and daughter, causing infinite woe to 
all, and eventually breaking the tough heart of 
Frederick William himself. And the cause? 
Why, the cause lay in this, that for reasons of his 
own the Austrian Kaiser disliked the Anglo- 
Prussian alliance, and worked partly upon the 


loyalty, partly upon the cupidity, of the 
| royal Orson of Prussia. One of Mr. Carlyle’s 
favourite theories used to be that the dupe was 


them | or something diffe 


tory clothes-horse to dry their Pr: 


always a quack; but, obiiged to admit that his 
hero, Frederick William, was a dupe, he does not 
in this instance apply his own theory. Never 
was dupe blinder and more credulous. The 
Prussian minister in London, Reichenbach, se- 
duced by Grumkow and Seckendorf, used to 
write his dispatches to their distant dictation. 
The originals of the Berlin letters of infamous 
instruction were shown to his Prussian Majesty, 
and even then he would not believe. The Crown 
Prince was married to a German princess for 
whom he cared nothing, with sad results to hime 
self, to herself, and to his affianced English Prin- 
cess Amelia. “The books say poor Amelia wore 
the willow, and specially wore the Prince’s minia- 
ture on her breast, all her days afte Tr, W hich were 
many. . When life itself fled, the minia- 
ture was found in its old place, resting on the 
old heart after some sixty years. O Time; O 
sons and daughters of Time!” The Prince and 
Princess Frederick William of 1858 might read 
the long and sometimes wearisome history of the 
Double-Marriage Project, with sad joy over their 
own happier lot ! 

And the breaking of the royal Orson’s heart? 
It fell in this wise. Latterly and unexpectedly, 
when it seemed to the Kaiser his interest to re- 
suscitate the great double-mariage project which 
he had destroyed, he instructed his tools at Ber- 
lin to broach the matter. Frederick W Villisme— 
but let us quote Mr. Carlyle, and admire the art 
by which he makes sympathise with this 
truculent King, who nearly executed his son and 
heir for a futile effurt to run away, and who did 
(most cruelly and unjustly, whatever Mr. Carlyle 
may say) execute the poor young officer who 


a ¢ 
flioht: 


was to have aided in Frederick's fli 


us 


n 
the matter, here 
vholly toa 


Their dialogues and arguings in 
and elsewhere, are lost in air, or 
single point unexpectedly preserved for us. One day 
riding throug village, Priort some say his 
Majesty calls it, some give auother name—Advocate 
Seckendorf, in the fervour of pleading and arguing, 
said some word which went like a sudden flash of 
lightning through the dark pla es of his Majesty’s 
mind, and never would ut of it again while he 
lived after. In passiouate moments his Majesty 
spoke of it sometimes, a clangorous pathos in his 
tones, as of a thing hideous, horrible, never to be for- 
gotten, which had killed him,—death from a friend’s 
hand. “It was the 17th of Apr riding 
through Priort, a man said something to me: it was 
as if you had turned a dagger about in my heart. 
[hat man was he that killed me; there and then I 
got my death.” <A si ; ion in that utterance; 
the deep dumb soul M je ty, ¢ fd imb-poetie 
) 


rone Vv 


sole 


£0 0 





il, 1733, 











nature, suddenly brought to a fatal clearness about 
certain things. Oh! Kaiser, Kaiser of the Holy 
Roman Empire; and this is your return for my loyal 
} faith in you? I had nearly killed my Fritz, my 
Wilhelmina, broken my Feekin’s heart and my own, 
and reduced the world to ruins, for your sake. And 
because I was of faith more than hum you took me 
.dog? Oh, Kaiser, Kaiser!’ Poor Friedrich 

he spoke of this often, in excited moments, 

r years, the tears run is r his « heeks, 

hole man melted into tragic emotion; but 

re there, the prec isl , whom he had 

ulmost killed for their h say, flashing 
ti 1d ra Ther it will avenge 
though; that one. (Va er, der mich 

f) ,} , your Majes Vv, perhaps that 

ove. And it will be seen whether vou were a rota- 
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“Pragmatic linen,” meaning the Kaiser’s pet 
project of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

The death-wound, according to the historian, 
was given in 1733; but it was not until seven 
years had elapsed that the Royal Orson finally 
succumbed. We must quote slightly from the 
account of his last illness and death, one touching 
and beautiful, against which the hardest heart 
can scarcely stand out. The place is Potsdam, 
the date 31st May 1740: 


Ups and downs there still were; sore fluctuating 
labour, as the poor King struggles to his final rest, 
this morning. He was at the window again, when 
the Wacht-parade (grenadiers on guard) turned out; 
he saw them make their evolutions for the last time, 
After which, new relapse, new fluctuation. It was 
about eleven o'clock when Cochius was again sent 
for. The King lay speechless, seemingly still conscious 
in bed ; Cochius prays with fervour in a loud tone, | 
that the dying King may hear and join. “Not so } 
loud,” says the King, rallying a little. He had re- | 
membered that it was the season when his servants | 
got their new liveries; they had been ordered to 
appear this day in full new costume. ‘“O vanity! | 
O vanity!” said Friedrich Wilhelm, at sight of the 
ornamented plush. ‘ Pray for me, pray for me; my 
trust is in the Saviour,” he often said. His pains, his 
weakness are great; the cordage of a most tough | 
heart rending itself piece by piece. ‘* Feel 
my pulse, Pitsch,” said he, noticing the surgeon of his 
giants; “tell me how long this will last.” ‘Alas! 
not long,” answered Pitsch. ‘Say not ‘alas!’ but 
how do you know?” ‘The pulse is gone!” ‘“Im- 
possible,” said he, lifting his arm; “how could I 
move my fingers so, if the pulse were gone?” Pitsch 
looked mournfully stedfast. ‘‘ Herr Jesu, to thee I 
live ; Herr Jesu, to thee I die; in life and in death 
thou art my gain (Du bist mein Gewinn.) These were 
the last words Friedrich Wilhelm spoke in this world. 
He again fell into a faint. Eller gave a signal to the 
Crown Prince to take the Queen away. Scarcely 
were they out of the room when the faint had deepened 
into death; and Friedrich Wilhelm, at rest from all 
his labours, slept with the primeval sons of Thor. 
- « . Tuesday 31st May 1740, between one and 
two o’clock in the afternoon, Friedrich Wilhelm died, 
aged fifty-two, coming 15th August next. Same 
day, Friedrich his son was proclaimed at Berlin; | 
quilted heralds, with sound of trumpet and the like, 
doing what is customary on such occasions. 

Le roti est mort! Vive le Roi! Frederick, not 
yet called the Great, is on the throne. But of 
him, his childhood, adolescence, and early man- 
hood, in Mr, Carlyle’s account of them, we shall 
speak another time. 





NEW NOVELS. 

My Lady: a Tale of Modern Life. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Hills and Hollows; or, Ways through the World. 
By the Author of “Blanche and her Betro- 
thed.” London: T. C. Newby. 

The Master of Churchill Abbotts, and his Little 
Friends: a Tale. By Fiorence WitForp. 
London: Joseph Masters. 

Trust and Trial: a Story from the Danish. By 
Mary Howrrr. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
From this somewhat large collection of fictions it 
would not be an easy task to select one that can 
be fairly said to stand apart from the rest, dis- 
tinguished by any remarkable traits of genius or 
even of fancy. Yet there is some instruction, if 
not amusement, to be found in them for all 
that; and no slight or unimportant proof of 
the undeniable fact that fiction-writing in 
England partakes of the utilitarian character of 
the age, and, instead of being, as of yore, the 
medium for exhibiting a series of splendidly- 
coloured and highly fanciful works of art, is 
now almost invariably the vehicle of some 
useful lesson, some dogma which is to be 
preached, or some nostrum for the moral or 
physical good of society. It may be that fiction 
is not materially improved by this change in its 
vocation; but it is certain that since it has been 
brought about the number of novel-writers has 
decupled. When readers required _ brilliant 
works of fancy, to write a successful romance 
Was no easy matter; but now it is a very 
diffierent affair. Finding faults and suggesting 
remedies is infinitely easier; and to spin a grie- 
vance through the orthodox number of pages 
seems to be all that is necessary for acquiring 
such an ephemeral reputation as a brief circu- | 
lating-library success can confer. Surely the 
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great coryphées of the reforming school of fiction, 
from Mr. Dickens downwards, have much to 
answer for. 

With the first of those whose titles stand at 
the head of this article no fault can be found, | 
except that it is hopelessly, irredeemably dull. | 
The purpose of the story appears to be a protest | 





| dined, Sir Philip?” 





against the unequal manner in which the English 
law deals with the delinquencies of a husband 
and a wife. Sir Philip Umphraville deserts his 
wife and children to elope with another man’s 
wife. “‘ My Lady,” who is represented as an angel, 
somewhat too calm and unimpassioned, it may 
be, to awake the vigorous sympathies of the 
reader, bears up against her misfortune with 
dignity, and busies herself with the education of 
her children. The description of these children 
and their sayings and doings occupies a very 
large portion of the book. By and by Sir Philip 
returns, unabashed and unrepentant. “ My Lady” 
refuses all offers of reconcitiation ; an “ arrange- 
ment” is made; and a separation of house, goods, 
and children is theresult. Great as may have been 
Sir Philip's wrongs towards his wife, the lady has 
her full revenge; for when he returns home his 
hearth becomes desolate; the hearts of his chil- 
dren are estranged from him; and, worse than 
all, he loses his seat in Parliament. What re- 
source is left but to take to drinking and get 
into debt? As has been already intimated, the 
central fivure in the picture is that of “my Lady” 
herself, in her olive satin gown and “ snowy puffs” 
of lace and cambric. Hugh, the eldest son, is a 
fine, manly, passionate fellow, highly incensed 
against his father, and not scrupulous about 
showing it. By far the finest scene in the story 
is that in which Sir Philip, having mustered up 
courage to face his injured wife once more, re- 
turns to the roof which he has deserted, and 
attempts to regain his position there by brazening 
it out: 


Sir Philip’s voice speaking in the hall; the well- 
known, long-loved, familiar tone ; the very words they 
all know. Evelyn cries aloud, springs forward. flies to 
her mother; Rugh, starting violently, throws down 
his little packet, his love token, and strides towards 
the door. He has nearly reached it, when his mother 
clings to his arm with almost wild authority. 

“Hugh! be silent! stand back! Sir! do you 
hear your mother ?” 

Alarmed, amazed, grasping her hand to support 
her, Hugh turned back; and that was how they 
stood together, mother and son, when Sir Philip en- 
tered the room. He came, gravely ushered in, without 
a word, by the old butler; he stood within the 
threshold, looking at them all for a moment. He 
was not affected by their strained and powerful emo- 
tion; but he was very much embarrassed and 
ashamed of himself; he looked rather a pitiful figure 
as he stood before his boys, with his back against the 
door. 

“Ah! here I am, you see,” said Sir Philip, “newly 
arrived and desperately cold and hungry. How d’ye 
do, Eleanor; very glad to find you looking so cosy: 
one relishes coming home, I can tell you, after a jour- 
ney in such a night.” 

Hugh made a step forward in defiance, meaning, 
in his fiery young indignation, to demand how Sir 
Philip dared to enter his mother’s presence; but it 
did not need the voice of my Lady to prevent him; in 
another moment the youth stood trembling, silenced. 
It was his father. There he stood, it might be, guilty; 
it might be, disgraced; it might be, contemptible; 
but still his father, strong in the inalienable rights of 
nature. Hugh’s lip quivered, his voice was choked ; 
he turned away, giving up even his mother’s hand, to 
cover his face with his own in shame, which was all 
the deeper because he could not accompany it with 
resentment; and thus, though Rothes stood darkly 
red by the chair from which he had risen, and Evelyn 
kept close behind her mother, my Lady met her hus- 
band alone. 

“ What the devil do you mean,” cried Sir Philip, 
“staring at me as though I werea ghost? What's 
all this play, my Lady? If you think I’m going to 
play penitent before these boys, you’re in a deuced 
mistake, I can tell you, Here, Evie, come here, child, 
and kiss your father !” 

Evelyn came forward slowly, as pale as marble. He 
kissed her white cheek roughly, stared at her, and, 
thrusting her aside, went forward to the fire, where 
he threw himself into an easy chair. Sir Philip com- 
forted himself by thinking he had very good reason 
to be angry; he whistled, and his repentance evapo- 
rated in the whistle: already he was an ill-used man. 
And my Lady, whose strength had failed her at this 
crisis, and who had found nothing to say, who 
scarcely felt anything but the tingling and thrilling 
at her heart, had to bestir herself now. 

“Ring the bell, Rothes,” she said; ‘‘ your father 
wants refreshments. Evelyn, you may take Harry 
upstairs; and you need not come down again, my 
love, if you feel fatigued: good night! Have you 


, 


“Dined? Oh, d—it all! this is what you call 
welcoming a man home,” said the penitent husband, 
poking the fire fiercely and turning his back upon 
them all. 

My Lady said nothing more. When the butler 
made his appearance, she ordered particularly the 
“refreshment” which Sir Philip had declared himself 
in need of. He heard every word she said as she 








gave directions about it; he could not help noticing 
how she recollected his tastes and thought of the 
things he liked best. Nobody had troubled them- 
selves about Sir Philip's tastes in eating and drinking 
since Le left Heathcote. Once more he became grate- 
ful; once more the feeling of satisfaction in getting 
home returned. 

“To be sure, poor Nelly was jealous—and very 
natural!” he said to himself with an involuntary 
smile; and, getting up again, planted himself with 
his back to the fire, willing to extend the olive branch 
once more. 

“ Well, Rothes, my boy! home for the holidays ?” 
said Sir Philip. “Shake hands; you’ve grown a 
couple of inches since I saw you: we'll have a day or 
two's good sport, I promise you, before you go back 
to Rugby. How’s Edie? in bed, the little puss! and 
Hugh—sullen, sir? what do you mean by going off 
into a corner when you see me, eh?” 

“ Because I can’t welcome you, and because | 
can’t defy you; you're my father,” said Hugh, 
abruptly. 

Hills and Hollows is a work of much less power 
than the former one, and presents very few op- 
portunities for either praise or blame of its style, 
its construction, or anything else. It is a tho- 
roughly common-place book, the main moral of 
which appears to be that it is better to marry a 
good-looking Irishman than an old English lord. 
It is a text that has been preached upon before, 
and much more eloquently. Yet somehow these 
old Lords are still in much request upon the great 
matrimonial markets of the world. 

The Master of Churchill Abbotts and his Little 
Friends is a graceful and well-written tale, 
addressed more particularly to the intellects and 
sympathies of children. Arthur Churchill, the 
hero of the story (if it can be said to have one), 
is a clever, clear-headed, agreeable man, every- 
body’s favourite, and especially beloved by his 
little friends at Abbotsbrook. His love affair 
with Aunt Harriet is rather a prosy, every-day 
business ; for they have no one to cross them 
from beginning to end, and why they postponed 
their marriage to the end of the volume is never 
very clearly apparent. Aunt Harriet herself is 
perhaps a little too prim and particular to win a 
very large portion of our sympathies; yet she is: 
an admirable specimen of a good woman, who 
knows her duty, and performs it through evil 
and through good report. The character of the 
sensitive and sickly boy Rafe, with his poetical 
ambition and his morbid jealousy of those who 
seem better treated by nature than himself, is 
very naturally and delicately drawn. Our grand 
favourite, however, is timid, innocent little Maud, 
always accusing herself of all sorts of crimes, and 
taking upon herself the burdens of others. If the 
truth must be spoken, however, there is a little 
too much talking, and not quite enough of action 
in the tale; and although it only extends the 
length of one not very bulky volume, our satis- 
faction is mingled with a sensation of relief when 
we find that Aunt Harriet is to be married at 
last, and that Rafe will not sulk any more. It is 
more than probable, however, that Zhe Master of 
Churchill Abbotts will find many enthusiastic 
admirers among those quiet English coteries of 
which the personages comprising this story may 
be fairly taken as the type. 

In Trust and Trial Mrs. Howitt introduces us 
to quite a new order of things, the simple primi- 
tive life of the Danish peasants. Farmer Semund, 
of Granliden, has a son Thorbjirn, the hero of 
the tale; and Farmer Guttorm, of Solbakken, has 
a daughter Synnové, the heroine. Thorbjérn is 
a wild youth, somewhat given to fighting, but a 
good-hearted brave fellow in the main; Synnové 
is beautiful, fair-haired, and gentle, and her parents 
are not very willing to trust their little maiden 
to such a mate. The story developes in very 
simple fashion the progress of their loves. Then 
there is Aslak, the drunken, worthless fellow, 
who would mislead Thorbjérn until Farmer 
Semund takes him in hand and gives Aslak a 
good thrashing; and there is Ingebjirg, Semund’s 
gentle wife, whois always for peaceful, quiet mea- 
sures; and her daughter Ingrid, who powerfully aids 
the cause of her brother Thorbjérn near the ear of 
the gentle Synnové. At length acrisis comes in 
Thorbjérn’s life, which turns the current of it 
completely. At a wedding-feast he has a despe- 
rate fight with a fellow named Knud Nordhaug, 
who, like a cowardly dog, uses his knife, and 
Thorbjérn is brought to the verge of the grave. 
This accident brings opportunity for reflection,’ 
and he resolves to amend his ways and become @ 
hard-working, peaceful fellow; and the result very 
naturally is, that he receives as his reward the 
hand of his beloved Synnové. The scene where 
Swmund proposes in form, on behalf of his son 
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for the hand of Synnové, may be quoted as a | talent whom America boasts, there is scarcely | spread over the white and spotless hills of snow a rosy 


specimen of the style in which this tale is com- 
posed: 

“ A blessing on all present!” said Semund, paus- 
ing within the door, and then softly advancing into 
the room, saluted the family; Thorbjérn following, 
and doing exactly the same. They came at last to 


scenery. 


siasm. 


one who does not betray an intimate acquaintance 
with the most impressive features of natural 
Where talent has culminated in genius, 
admiration has similarly ascended into enthu- 
Hawthorne is emphatically the prose 
poet of the woods, Melville of the sea, Emerson 
the Wordsworth of the New World. Not only | 








Synnové, who stood quietly in a corner, with her 
kerchief in her hand, and not knowing exactly what 


she was doing. 


“‘Walk in, neighbours, and be seated,” said In- 


grid. 
° . . . 
“Thanks; but it is no great distance over here, 


said Semund, and seated himself—Thorbjérn placing | 


himself by his side. 

“You went direct home from church to-day ?” said 
Ingrid. 

“Yes, I followed you,” replied he. 

‘There was a great concourse of people,” said 
Guttorm. 

““A very great concourse,’ repeated Semund, 
“and it has been a very beautiful Sabbath alto- 
gether,” added he. 

“Yes, we were just saying so,” observed Ingrid. 

“The rite of confirmation is so impressive to 
those who have children of their own,” remarked 
Guttorm. 

The wife seated herself on the bench. 

* That it is,” said Semund; “it makes one think 
seriously for their good; and that is the very reason 
why I have come over here this evening,” added he, 
looking round him with an assured glance, and with 
that took a fresh quid from his old brass tobacco- 
box. 

A peculiar start, as of consciousness, thrilled 
through the little company, though no one spoke. 

“T thought I would accompany Thorbjérn over 
here,” began Semund, speaking slowly; ‘he would 
have come by himself before long—otherwise his life 
would not have been much good for,”—and here he 
cast asly glance at Synnové, who felt it even with 
downcast eyes. ‘ Now, this is the exact state of the 
case; he has had an affection for Synnové ever since 
he was old enougit to know anything about such 
subjects, and I do not think there is much doubt 

about her having also an affection for him. Therefore, 
it seems to me best that they should come together. I 
was, I must confess, somewhat against it at the time 
when I thought him unable to govern himself; but 
now I believe [ could be surety for him, and if not I, 
why then I think she could; for she has more influ- 
ence over him than anybody else. What do you 
think, then, my friends Shall we not give our 
consent? There need, perhaps, be no hurry about it, 
but for my part I don’t see why there need be much 
waiting. You, Guttorm, are aman of good property; 
I certainly have less, and more to divide it amongst, 
but still 1 think that can be arranged. You must say 
what is your opinion on the subject. I turn to her 
last of ail, because I think I know tolerably well what 
she wishes.” 

So spoke Semund. Guttorm sate with one hand laid 
crosswise over the other on his knee; he made many 
attempts to rise, drawing his breath heavily each 
time; nor did he succeed until the fourth or fifth 
attempt, when, stroking his knee, he slowly lifted 
himself up, looking first across the room at his 
wife, and then at his daughter. Synnové did not 
move; she sate with her head bent low, so that 
her countenance could not be seen. Ingrid sate by 
the table, again drawing figures upon it with her 
finger. 

‘There is no denying it,” said she; “it is a good 
offer.” 

“Yes, so it seems to me; and we accept it with 
thanks,” said Guttorm, in aloud voice, aud looked 
from his wife to Semund, who now also had risen, 
i: aaa with his arms crossed, leaning against the 
wall. 





Asa picture of simple life among a race of 
people about whom we know but little, this 
pastoral story has its value. 
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AN AMERICAN ESSAYIST. 
Studies in Field and Forest. By W1tson Face. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 

OxeEconstituent of the brightinheritance for which 
America should thank England seems jeopardised 
by the extraordinary development of the rest. 
Shrewdness, energy, enterprise, while they lay the 
deep foundations and advance the soaring fabric 
of material prosperity, are scarcely favourable to 
the taste for natural beauty—the truly English 
love of nature. The earnest man of business 
may indeed promise himself a futurity of com- 
tmunion with woods and fields; but time wears 
on, affairs accumulate, and at last the yearning 
is found to have expired at the very moment 
when it should have become fruition. Thus 
the public furnishes few writers, and the writers 
find no public. With all this, Nature triumphs 
in large measure over every counteracting influ- 
ence. 

Among the many authors of imaginative 





m | rivals and examples. 





seck. 
is Man, in America Nature. 
mapped, fenced, drained, levelled, disforested, 
populated, and known. The country is ours 
by right of conquest. What relics of ori- 


forbearance than the defiance of our power. But 
in America man is the stranger and usurper, 
whose upstart pride is rebuked by the pines of a 
| thousand years, who must take heed how he 
| wanders from his door, lest he hunger and die. 
Twenty steps will take the meditative man into a 
wilderness ; a mile further, and he may sit on 
some fallen tree, at the bottom of a sea of foliage 
to which he is less than the minutest parasite to 


| and vegetable life, amid which his own is but as 
the wrinkle of one solitary wave to the whole 
great swell of the Pacific. In England man 
walks about the monarch of all he surveys ; he 
condescends to admire nature, and plumes him- 
self upon his taste. In America he bows down 
with awe and reverence. It is not, therefore, 








wonderful that American writers on scenery | 


should speak with a sort of marvelling devotion 
and hushed solemnity, as befits men who pace 
the natural aisles of a forest temple whose di- 
mensions are immeasurable, whose antiquity 
unknown, and where, as the unseen breath of 
Heaven enjoins, the very columns murmur in 
prayer. 

Violent indeed is the transition from the wood- 
land sanctuary to the newspaper office. Yet it is 
one which Mr. Flagg had to make, ere the charm- 


so, but we think wecan perceive a more heartfelt 
| passion, and overhear a more intimate communion 
| on their part, than even on that of their English | like the fading leaves of autumn, all the false honours 
The cause is not far to | 

In England the predominant power 
Our land is 


| ginal wildness remain are rather the proof of our | and imbrued colours. 


the most towering oak—a waif in an ocean of animal | 


tinge like the hues that burnish the clouds at sunset, 
and kindle amid the glittering fleece that is wreathed 
around the branches all the changeable colours of the 
rainbow, we are compelled to exclaim that the 
summer landscape, with all its verdure and flowery 
magnificence, was never more lovely than this tran- 
sitory scene of beauty. Yet the brilliancy of this 
spectacle, like the rainbow in heaven, passes away 
| almost while we are gazing on its fantastic splendour. 
| A brisk current of wind scatters from the branches, 


/ 


that have garlanded the forest, and in an hour they 
| have disappeared for ever. 
| Spring and summer furnish less characteristic 
pictures. The effect of a wintry or autumnal 
| landscape depends upon its breadth, the accumu- 
lated whitenesss, the mass of variegated stains 
The imagination takes in 
these general effects without an effort, and is 
| readily subjugated by the imposing vastness of 
| the one monotonous beauty into which a thou- 
sand minor charms have been fused down. 
The knowledge of spring and summer landscapes 
depends upon the minute observation of particu- 
lars; we can form no comprehensive idea of 
either, or represent them by a patch of red or 
white, but must go from bush to bush and 
spray to spray, finding inquiry mocked by the 
infinitude of life, and beauty revealed at every 
step. Hence descriptions of such scenery must, 
to be accurate, border upon the microscopic, 
and exclude the broad sweeps of rich colour in 
which the word-painter especially delights. 
Every page of Mr. Flagg’s book is beautiful and 
good; but we are not surprised to find him most 
effective when dealing with the grand coloured 
panorama of autumn, when the sexton-weeks of 
| the year marshal their melancholy pageantry, 
and the woods put on splendid mourning for 
| their own death. It would appear that the decay 
of nature is far more gorgeous in America than 
in England. The hue of the fading leaf is much 
deeper, and abides much longer. There is also 
| far greater variety, not the least agreeable fea- 
ture of which is the brightness of some trees 
introduced from England, all of which shine 





ing book before us could be given to the world. | greenly among the neighbouring masses of perish- 
Only he was so happy as to reverse it, shaking | ing foliage, long after these have begun to con- 


the dust of politics from his weary feet as he 


stepped forth into the forest, once more to call 
His early homage | select a brief one on the vegetable glories of 


himself lord of his own soul. 
had, he tells us, been given to nature. Patriot- 

ism, we doubt not, involved him in political | 
strife, and made him the editor of a journal. He 

soon found, however, that party spirit was not 

only noisy, turbulent, and unscrupulous, but that, | 
in his own political atmosphere, common honesty 

was considered a sign of great weakness of mind. | 
The ci-devant naturalist was counselled to forget 

the changeless evergreen and the songster ever 
faithful to his hereditary note, and to model him- 
self upon the willow, the mocking-bird, and the 
chameleon. Mr. Flagg modelled himself upon 
September’s swallow—he flew away, and sought | 
a more genial clime. The naturalist returned to | 
his first love; a friendly magazine opened its 
columns; and his collected papers form a book of | 
which America may be proud. | 





With all his love for the bright and genial, Mr, 
Flagg is not, like the cuckoo, the perpetual com- 
panion of the spring. He is rather the compa- 
nion of the year, whose twelve daughters, with 
him as with the poet, in succession, 

Each garlanded with her peculiar flower, | 

Dance forth to light, and die into the shade. | 
He begins with Aquarius, whose urn in America | 
is frozen, and pours out ice for water. The mer- | 
cury sinks belows zero; he who would pursue | 
even an in-door task catches himself perpetually 
warming his hands; the pedestrian stops to 
recognise no acquaintance; the oxen’s chins 
suspend a venerable beard of icicles. The hoar | 
frost accumulates upon the window pane; sheets 
of ice clothe the distant hills; the river steams 
with fog; the horizon is gray, but the sky blue 
and cloudless, for the intense cold arrests the 
vapour, and precipitates it in a crystalline sleet. | 
The scene is at its best when the moon comes ; 
forth, round and luminous, 

And illumines the whole scene with a kind of | 
unearthly splendour. If we wake out of sleepinto a | 
sudden view of this enchanted scene, it is impossible 
without rapture to contemplate the glorious prospect. | 
The unblemished purity of the snow picture, before | 
the senses are awakened to a full and realising con- 
sciousness of our situation, glows upon the vision 
like ascene from that fairy world which has often 
gleamed upon the soul during its youthful season of | 
romance and poetry. And when the early rays of | 
morning penetrate these feathery branches, 


| ening tints of the surrounding shrubbery. 


sume in premature old age. 
From a profusion of beautiful passages, we 


September : 

The principal landscape beauties of the present 
month consist in the profusion of bright-coloured 
fruits that meet the eye on every side in the now de- 
serted haunts of the flowers. The scarlet berries of 
the nightshade, occasionally varied with blossoms, 
are hanging like clusters of the purest gems from the 


| crevices in the stone walls, through which the vines 


have made their clambering tour. In wet places, the 
calla and the dragon-root display their compact bunches 
of red fruit, side by side with the spotted berries of 
the Solomon’s-seal. On either side of the walls, the 
elder-trees in interrupted rows are bending down with 
the weight of their dark purple fruit, while here and 
there the loftier viburnums stand firmly by their side, 
some species exhibiting their slate-coloured berries 
upon erect stems, others hanging there from the 
extremities of their branches, like pendulous clusters 
of grapes. The dark berries of the privet, in conical 
bunches, are scattered among its prim branches and 
myrtle-like foliage, and the berries of the wild rose 
are beginning to redden, along with the daily bright- 
Above all, 
the barberry-bushes, scattered over the hills, some in 
irregular patches, others following the lines of the 
stone walls, meet the eye, with their long slender 
branches fringed with delicate racemes of variegated 
fruit, changing from vermilion to a bright scarlet, and 
forming hedgerows and coppices of the most dazzling 


| beauty. 


It is, in fact, impossible for any lover of nature 
to open this book anywhere without finding 
something to enjoy. The author’s descriptions 
are indeed far from possessing the grandeur of 
Mr. Ruskin’s or Currer Bell's, but they are in- 
variably animated and picturesque, and never 
seduced beyond the limits of good taste by any- 
thing worse than a somewhat exuberant fanciful- 
ness. As a curious instance of minute study, we 
would direct attention to Mr. Flagg’s observa- 
tions on the influence of temperature upon the 
notes of insects, as exemplifications of just and 
genial thought; to his remarks on the beneficent 
effect of frost on trees; and the reason why sea- 
birds do not sing. We conclude by wishing him 


| an English publisher, with the tact to make his 


book profitab®, and the honesty that, in the 
absence of statutes and international conven- 
tions, supplies the defect by becoming a law unto 


and ! itself. 
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NEW POEMS. 
3y Wiriiam ALLen Bvrier, 
London : 


Two Millions. 
Author of “Nothing to Wear.” 
Sampson Low & Co. 

The O’ Donoghue of the Lakes and other Poems. 
Nicuoras J. Gayyox. London: Bosworth 
and Harrison. 

Hours of Sun and Shade, &c. By Vernon DE 
Montcomery. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. London: Partridge & Co. 

Effusions oj a Wandering Pen. By THOMAS GRE- 
“cory. London: Partridge & Co. 

Two Millions, by Mr. Allen Butler, is not a shaft 

which hits exactly the central 

author’s pointed and caustic poem “ Nothing to 

Wear.” Thi 

is no man who cannot point out the miserly ele- 

ment at work in some of his acquaintance. Fir- 

kin, the “ Millionaire,” is a fair object for satire, 
but not more so than the man who toils for his 
daily bread but who is ashamed or afraid to ex- 

hibit a generous emotion. Selfishness is not a 

question of money, but of feeling. With such 

materials as he has employed, Mr. Butler has 
produced a poem remarkable for fine touches of 
nature, and which everybody ought to read. Out 
of the necessary roughness of some of his lines 
we see the form of poetry constantly emerging 
like “a thing of beauty.” One proof of Mr. 
Batler’s talent is that he remains the poet even 
when he is practising the flippant art of the ver- 
sifier. Frequently he conveys the largest pos- 
sible meaning in a single line, and he catches and 
moulds to his purpose those fine truths which 
float around our daily life, but which require an 
observant eye to make applicable to our daily 
conduct. ‘Take an example in the manner with 


nt 
ne 
> 


By | 


| than its exceeding fervour and freshness, Mr. 


mark like the | 
| and much gained, by pleasing the eye while the 
theme is less novel, since there | 





Mr. Vernon De Montgomery wish us to believe 
that all the translations are his, and therefore, as 
a fair and legitimate inference, he is well 
acquainted with sixty languages? If the 
translations are not his, why does not Mr. 
Vernon De Montgomery condescend to tell 
us whose they are? But we will not let the 
inflation of the man warp our judgment as to the 
quality of the poet. Were it for nothing else 


Montgomery’s volume is honestly entitled to a 
second edition. We could have wished that so 
much poetic wealth had been graced with better 
typography and paper. There is nothing lost, 





| 


intellect is being gratified. What Mr. Montgo- 
mery will have to do is to prune the redundency | 


| of his words. The luxuriance of his language is | 


| 
| 


which offences are followed by the agents of | 


punishment. 
robbed the widow and fatherless rarely, perhaps 
never, hears the real avenger’s step. 

There is no strange handwriting on the wall. 

Through all the midnight hum no threatening call, 

Nor on the marble floors the stealthy fall 

Of fatal footsteps. Allissafe. Thou fool, 

The avenging Deities are shod with wool! 

It is thus in the refinement of the idea that the 
poet has the advantage over the substantiality of 
the painter. The poetic licence which sends the 
horrible Furies in chase of Orestes strengthens 
the imagination, and satisfies our love of justice; 
but when on the canvas we sce the physical deve- 
lopment of the Avengers, and behold their uplifted 


and knotted whips, we feel at once that the moral | 


of the story has lost its force. 

The O'Donoghue of the Lakes has two faults 
which we cannot overlook—one a too slavish 
imitation of Scott, as thus: 

Of all Killarney’s mountain host, 

The wood-crown'd Glena charms the most. 
Nor deem it strange, for here the hues 
That o'er the rest their light diffuse, 
Before the gazer's ravished sight, 

In rainbow loveliness unite; 

And all the traits that deck the rest, 
The rounded peak, the heathery crest, 
The awfal gorge, the deep ravine, 

The nodding torrent’s dazzing sheen, 
Tn all their native grace «nd pride, 
Adorn the mountain's rugged side ! 


The other fault is an inexcusable inattention 
to the rhymes, as the following will show: 


And oft had Cynthia's silvery noon 

Upon her pensive form look’d down, 
And worse still: 

Sometimes fair Eva and her maid 

Would walk adown the flowery glade; 

Or in a gold-embroider'd barge 


Skim o'er the broad lake’s mimic surge. 

The value of these poems consists in language 
really used by human creatures. 
altogether removed from that new order of writers 
whose main characteristic is convulsive disorder. 
The O’ Donoghue of the Lakes is a story told with 
fair lyrical sequence. Mr. Gannon is by no 
means an ordinary man; and we shall be glad to 
welcome him again, when he has learnt more 
self-dependence and employed more careful 
revision. 

Mr. Vernon De Montgomery has the advantage 
of a high-sounding name and a wide-reaching 
fancy. ‘The name smacks of the unreality of the 
novel ; but the fancy is not to be mistaken and 
not to be ignored. We believe that such a 
volume as Tours of Sun and Shade has reached a 
second edition through some inherent goodness. 
It certainly contains much out of which a poet 
may rise to eminence; but when in the title page 
if 1s announced that the volume contains trans- 


The hard-hearted wretch who has | : 
| always thought he might as well have left the | 
| question alone. 





The author is | 


lations from sixty languages, we cannot help | 
thinking that the simplicity of the minstrel has | 


for once succumbed to commercial puffery. Does 


' 


wonderful, but not in all cases judicious; for it | 


| frequently checks the masculine development of | 
| his thoughts. 


Still there can be no mistake as | 


to the quality and the promise of his muse. Under | 


| all this beautiful foliage we know that the great 


soul of a poet is throbbing. | 

Effusions of a Wandering Pen is a very excel- | 
lent title for a book whose author has been | 
bitten with a wandering mania. The poet says | 
of his future career : 

But now my heart is broken, 
To foreign lands I roam, 
Nor city great nor forest wild 
Shall yield for me a home. 
I'll hurry here, I'll hurry there, 
As one possess’d of madness ; 
The lion's roar shall please me more 
Than sweetest notes of gladness. 

Bottom the weaver had a very proper horror 
of alion’s roar, but our poet prefers it to the 
sweetest warble of Piccolomini. Burke wasted 
some hours on a chapter “On Taste,” and we 





As another instance of literary | 
taste, and actual preference of domestic situa- | 
tions, who would have accused Mr. Gregory of | 
this? 
Oh! hallow'd cot! 
Tho’ but a miller’s cot! 
No palace thee eclipses, 
So pure the joy thou reap'st is. 
A man who could perpetrate the above would 
not hesitate at this: 
The river flows | 
By hazel rows, 
And out about the castle, 
Where soft and sweet 
The zephyrs beat, 
And sprites at midnight wrestle; 


(The last word should have been pure Devon— 





The piety of such a religion is a refuge for the 
weakness, not an outpouring of the strength, of the 
soul; it takes away the incubus of darkness, without 
shedding the light of heaven; lifts off the nightmare 
horrors of earth and hell, without opening the vision 
of angels and of God... . A priestly system ever 
abjures all aim at any higher perfection; boasts of 
being immutable and unimprovable ; encourages no 
ambition, breathes no desire. It holds the appointed 
methods of influencing Heaven, on which none may 
presume to innovate; and its functions are ever the 
same, to employ and preserve the ancient forms and 
legendary spells committed to its trust. Hence all its 
veneration is antiquarian, not sympathetic or pro- 
spective ; it turns its back upon the living, and looks 
straight into departed ages, bowing the head and 
bending the knee; as if all objects of love and devo- 
tion were there, not here—in history, not in life; as if 
its God were dead, or otherwise imprisoned in the 
past, and had bequeathed to its keeping such relics as 
might yield a perpetual benediction. 

The priest, according to him, was always 
inferior to the prophet, inasmuch as ritual is 
inferior to faith. How often, in the old Hebrew 
Scriptures, do we find the seers asserting their 
lofty mission to recall the minds of men from 
mere outward observances and grovelling cere- 
monial to the direct contemplation of God him- 
self! ‘Whatever in those venerable Scriptures 
awes us by its grandeur and pierces us by its 
truth, comes of the prophets, not the priests; 
and from that part of their writings, too, in which 
they are not concerned with historical predic- 
tion, but with some utterance deeper and 
greater.” There is much truth in this, as also in 
many other remarks of Mr. Martineau to the 
same purpose, in his‘paper entitled “ Chris- 
tianity without Priest and without Ritual,” 
in the main conclusions of which, however, 
we cannot express ourselves as concurring with 
him. 

The articles contained in the present volume 
must not be regarded as now first issuing from 
the press. They range in fact over a period of 
nearly thirty years—the first, namely, “ Duties of 
Christians in an age of controversy,” having been 
written as far back as 1830; and the last, entitled 
“Sin: what it is, and what it is not,’ during the 
present year. The other articles are entitled, 
respectively, “ Distinctive types of Christianity ;” 
‘‘ Scheme of vicarious Redemption ;” “ Mediatorial 
Religion ;” “Five points of Christian Faith;” 
“Creed and Heresies of Early Christianity ;” 
“The Creed of Christendom;” “The Ethics of 
Christendom ;” “The Restoration of Belief ;” 
“ One Gospel in many dialects;” “St. Paul and 
his Modern Students.” Each of these will well 





wrastle). 
And out again, 
Upon the plain, 
Among the reeds and rushes; | 
Through village vales, 
And rustic dales, 
Also thro’ cities pushes. | 


If the poet should ever fall into that river which | 
| he dishonours by saying that it “pushes” its | 


way through cities, it would indignantly suffo- | 
cate him in the twinkling of an eye, and serve 
him right ! 


MR. MARTINEAU’S STUDIES. 
Studies of Christianity: a Series of Original Papers, | 
now first Collected, or New. By James Mar- 

TINEAU. London: Longmans. 

Mr. Martineav, though not the most orthodox, 
is at least one of the most accomplished theolo- 
gians of our time. To profound learning, and 
that long-acquired habit of investigation which 
has grown with him into a second nature, he 
associates such a benevolent spirit towards those 
with whom it is his misfortune to disagree, that 
it is quite refreshing to be brought under its 
influence. Recollecting, indeed, the proverbial 
odium theologicum, one is almost inclined some- 
times to doubt whether he be a true theologian 
after all, from the total absence of such an ingre- 
dient in his composition. It is but seldom, for 
instance, that we find an author expressing him- 
self as actually sympathising with the views of 
his opponents, to the extent acknowledged by 
Mr. Martineau. Speaking of the controversial 
papers in the present volume, he says: 

I have never been able, or indeed anxious, to sup- 
press a certain secondary sympathy with the very 
beliefs from which 1 dissent, a perception that they 
too catch by side-lights an aspect of the infinite 
truth. 

It is only when denouncing the tendency of 
priestcraft to stifle religious inquiry and block 
up all direct access from the creature to the 
Creator, that he uses expressions at all bordering 
upon severity. Thus he tells us that 








| gence that he extends to his opponents. 
| must allow, however, that he never obtrudes his 


repay perusal—the reader of course always bear- 
ing in mind that Mr. Martineau is a Unitarian, 
and one who claims for himself the same indul- 
We 


personal creed except on fit occasions, and that 
some of the papers here gathered together may 
be read with advantage as highly interesting 
critical disquisitions, quite irrespective of creed 
and doctrine. 





Transactions of the Malvern Naturalists’ Field Club. 


| Part If.—Under the head Astronomy, which is not a 


science usually included among the natural sciences, 
the president in his address expresses the feeling of 
our intimates in the metropolis about the failure of the 
eclipse of March 15, 1858, this year. ‘* The solar eclipse 
of March last was a source of general disappointment 
throughout Great Britain.” It appears that it was 


| unsatisfactory not in London alone, but also in Mal- 


vern. The comet is making amends for the demerits 
of the eclipse, and the former has the additional 
merit of being an unexpected gratification. The 
eclipse was foretold. It appears that during the past 
year or so many lithological and geological discoveries 
have been recorded by these persevering and success~ 
ful explorers into the hidden recesses of the trap dykes, 
the mountain limestone, the black schists, Cambrian 
sandstone, and all the other members of the great 
Silurian family. The harvest of organic remains, 
both of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, has been 
plenteous. The specimens of both kinds are “ rich 
and rare” like the gemsof the Polynesian dark beauty 
described by Thomas Hood. The botanical discove- 
ries are also numerous, both of phenogams and cryp- 
togams. The most curious production is an algal or 
water-weed which colours the surface of ponds red, 
and has given origin to popular accounts of water 
changed into blood, or of the earth sweating blood— 
strange and wonderful portents, or sympathetic mani- 
festations of inanimate Nature, telling in its own way 
its horror of bygone sanguinary deeds. The Transac- 
tions of this active club of naturalists gives satisfac- 
tory accounts of all these things, brought to light by 
those that dig as deep into the earth as they do at the 
diggins for the precious ore, and who detect the 
minutest objects produced on the earth’s crust by the 
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on ner en — a = Se ee : —- —~ — 
wonderful power and clearness of their microscopic | The proportion of genera will be much smaller. The } well-being of the horse as one of the first veterinary 
apparatus. | Cinghalese genera are nearly 230, the British genera | surgeons of the day, and there can be no doubt thata 


British Wild Flowers. Part I1.—This work, of | under 20. The proportion will be nearly as 11 to 1. | work of this kind coming from his pen bas an autho- 
which the first number was noticed in a former | The species common to the two islands are only three, | rity such as few other men could give it. In com- 
number of the Critic, has now reached its fourth | and one of them, Stellaria media, is probably an intro- | piling his ‘‘ Vade-mecum,” he has divided the subject 
part. Parts II. and III. are now beforeus. Part II. | duction. Cardamine hirsuta, which grows on the | into four parts: Part I. treating of the veterinary 
comprehends a very brief, clear, and useful introduc- | mountains of Ceylon, and in the boggy vales here, is | pharmacopeeia; Part II. is called Formularium 
tion to;the science. The organs of vegetation and those | probably a native of both countries. Ozalis cornicu- | Veterinarium, and consists of various prescriptions, 


of fructification are explained in very simple and per- | /ata is only a doubtful native of the British isles. | the object being to show young practitioners how 
spicuous language. Theseeight pages contain asmuch | Tobacco and its Adulterations. With Illustrations medicines should be combined; Part II[. is called 


as a begiuner needs to qualify him or her for commen- 
cing the study of this fashionable science. The works 
published or publishing at this dull season of the yearare 
evidence of a growing taste for thescience, and sufficient 


drawn and etched .by Henry P. Prescorr, of the |} Memoranda Toxicologica, and treats of poisons; Part 
Inland Revenue Department. London: John Van| IV. is called Memoranda Therapeutica, and con- 
Voorst, Paternoster-row.—“ This work,” the author | tains a list of the diseases to which domestic animals 
informs his readers, ‘‘has been written for the pur- | are subject, arranged in alphabetical order. We do 
proof that the number of those who buy the books is | pose of assisting officers of Government, and others | not suppose that Mr. Gamgee intends this work to 
rapidly increasing. The students keep pace with the | interested in the subject, in acquiring a knowledge of | supersede the veterinary surgeon—that, indeed, would 
literature, or the Jatter advances as the wants of the | the characters of unmanufactured and manufactured | be against his own i iterest ; but there can be no doubt 
former increase. ‘The readers of botanical works used | tobacco, and of enabling them to detect its impu- | thatit contains a fund of information which cannot but 
to be numbered by hundreds. They are now counted | rities.” The leaves of the following plants, which | be of the highest service to all trainers and owners of 
by thousands, or by myriads! Not yet. Yet we | have been all detected in manufactured tobacco, are | horses, whilst to the young practitioner it will prove 
could mention half a dozen works on botany, new | fully described and illustrated in the work, viz., rhu- | the most valuable aid. 

works, that have been published since last Christmas. | barb, dock, burdock, coltsfoot, beech, plantain, oak,}| The Wild Flowers of England. By the Rey. Ropert 
Twenty years ago there was not one new work on | and elm; also peat-earth, bran, sawdust, malt-| Tyas. (London: Houlston and Wright).—The sixth 
this subject publisbed in the space of five lustrums, | rootlets, barley-meal, oat-meal, bean-meal, pea-meal, | bunch of Mr. Tyas’s collection of wild flowers con- 


| 


| 
| 
nearly a quarter of a century. It will beregretted by | potato-starch, and chicory leaves steeped in tar oil. | tains the Creeping Loosestrife, the Field Larkspur, 
s 
' 


some botanists that Mr. Sowerby and the learned | The object of the work may be presumed to be fiscal | the Wild Honeysuckle, and the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
editor of the British Wild Flowers have not brought | rather than medicinal. The controversy about the} A Manual of Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and 
the subject up to the knowledge already possessed. deleterious consequences of smoking has passed away | Practical. By Georae Fownss, F.R.S. Seventh 
For example we have (p. 2) Ranunculus pantothriz, a | with the hobbies of former years, the memorials of | Edition. (London: John Churchill).—We need not 
supposed variety of 2. aquatilis (probably containing | the events of the past times. Some people think that | do more than record the issue of a seventh edition of 
several species of some authors) ; and under R. hedera- | it was rather partially discussed; but it was gene- | Mr. Fownes’s admirable manual, to prove how highly 
cous, & species distinct enough, we miss 2. cenosus, | rally believed that its great importance is a3 a means | it is appreciated by those for whose use it was in- 
Guss., a form or species separated from 2. hederaceus | of replenishing the coffers of the state, in which we | tended. Two years have elapsed since the appearance 
a dozen years ago nearly, and then named &. Lenor- | all have acommon interest. Its medicinal and moral | of the sixth edition, and since that many changes and 
mandi, from his name by whom it was distinguished. | effects have not yet been clearly ascertained; and into much progress have taken place in chemical science. 
It was subsequently ascertained that the Sicilian | these Mr. Prescott does not “profess to enter. The! As the advertisement states, ‘ the progress of organic 
botanist Gussone had described it under the name | contents of the book may be be classed thus: First, chemistry has rendered many changes requisite. The 
which it now bears. In the order Papaveracee, Papaver | vegetable organography, or the structure of plants, | most important addition will be found in the theory 
nudicaule is entered as a British plant, though it has | both the internal and external anatomy of vegetation. | of the polyacid alcohols. Throughout all the Organic 
not been satifactorily proved to have any claim to | Secondly, the description of individual plants used in | Chemistry improvements have been made, and many 
this rank ; while in the next order, Fumariacee, we | the manufacture or adulteration of tobacco. Thirdly, | subjects have been re-arranged.” 

lack Fumaria micrantha and F. Vaillantii, usually | on starches derived from vegetation used for the s ame| The Phytologist contains an interesting monograph 
considered distinct from F. officinalis and F. parviflora. | purpose. Fourthly, on the microscope and its mani- by Dr. Carrington, on the Orthotricbe of Yorkshire, 
Again, in the genus Sinopis, S. tenuifoliaand S.mura- | pulation or uses in examining vegetable tissues. | from which it appears that that county contains not 
lis of ‘‘ English Botany” are, by Decandolle and most | Fifthly, the history, use, cultivation, and manufac- | less than twenty-one species of that genus of mosses 
modern botanists, placed in the genus Diplotazis.| ture of tobacco. In Eastern lands the custom of | among its cryptogamic Flora. Mr. Sims furnishes a 
The Surrey Cistus, Helianthemum surrejanum, is also | smoking is of unknown antiquity ; and it was used in | paper on the rare plants found in the vicinity of 
deemed only a variety of H. vulgare. Again, isthe | the West before the Europeans discovered America. | Perth, likely to be useful to the working botanist. 
Viola canina of “Eng. Bot.” the V. canina of | Its introduction into Europe dates from the discovery | There are also an account of a visit to Glens Can- 
“Wild Flowers ?” Probably it is. Then does V. canina | of this quarter by Columbus. Sir Walter Raleigh, | lochen and Dole, Forfarshire, a report of the Thirsk 
of the latter include Babington’s V. sylvatica and V. | as is well known, has the credit of introducing it into | Natural History Society, and miscellaneous notes and 
canina both? V. arvensis is consided a variety of | this country. Although tobacco was not smoked in | papers, containing a fund of botanical information. 
V. tricolor by almost all botanists, Polygala austriaca, Europe prior to this period, there is abundant evi- | Homely Ballads for the Working Man's Fireside. 
Crantz, or P. uliginosa, Rehl, is omitted, though it | dence that smoking was not unknown here years, pro- | By Mary Sewert. (London: Smith, Elder, and 
has been known as a native of Yorkshire for thespace | bably centuries, before its supposed introduction by | Co.)—These ballads are well named, for there is a 
often years. Mr. Sowerby’s excellent work would | Raleigh; and the popular story about the contents | real homely flavour about them. They are neither 
be more useful if it was compiled, not exclusively | of the be r-jack being thrown in his face to quench | frivolous nor pretentious, but simply good, plain, 
from “ English Botany,” which was sufficient for all | the supposed internal combustion is probably an in- | sensible, homely advice, dressed in the garb of good 
reasonable requirements fifty years ago, though it is | vention of later times. Antiquaries have shown the | rhyme, such as children may store up in their me- 
not so now, but from that valuable work and the | writer of these remarks ancient pipes that were sup- | mories and repeat as a favourite lesson. The main 
recent publications on our native plants which have 





posed to have been smoked by the Romans, or even | moral of the whole is that, though modern civilisa- 
been recently published. These latter represent the | by the primitive inhabitants of the British isles. | tion may have done much for increasing the wealth 
science as it is now, very much extended. The dis- | We observed two slips in this very well-written work. | and power of mankind, there are certain old, homely 
coveries of the last ten or fifteen years are greater | loxglove, p. 64, is described thus: ‘‘An indigenous | virtues, belonging to a by-gone age, such as thrift, 
both in importance and amount than those observed | perennial plant,” &c. Indigenous it is, but perennial | simplicity, and true Christian charity, which it may 
during the previous half-century. | itis not. It only flowers once from the same root, | be as well not to forget. “The Miller's Wife,” 

Species Filicum, or Descriptions of all known Ferns, | which botanists call one and the chief of the characters | ‘‘ Abel Howard and his Family,” “The Thieves’ 
illustrated with plates. By Sir W. J. Hooker, Direc- | of a biennial. It lives no longer than Mullein High | Ladder,” “‘The Working Woman’s Appeal,” “A 
tor of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Parts VII. and VIII. | Taper, which is correctly represented as a biennial. | Religious Woman,” and * Sixty Years Ago,” are all 
(London: William Pamplin, 45, Frith-street, Soho- n 


This is slip the first. The second is in the description | admirable ballads, containing sound and wholesome 
square. )—This, the only complete descriptive and | of Green Hellebore: ‘* Green Hellebore is an annual | lessons, that may be learnt with ] rofit by every one. 

pictorial work on Ferns, the most attractive of all plant.” It is perennial, and one of the most enduring | Tales and Adventures. By J. G. F. (London: 
merely ornamental forms of the vegetable kingdom, | of perennials; for all perennials do not live for ever. | Saunders and Otley.)—“ The following tales,” says 
is now likely, the author tells us, to be published with 


| 
greater regularity and dispatch. The students of | borus viridis, which maintains its ground in copses in | “ were written at odd times to beguile the vacancy of 


But we do not know a more Jasting one than Helle- | the anonymous author in his very brief preface, 


this department of botany will be glad to hear this | Surrey from one generation of woodcutters to another. | a leisure hour. Should they meet with a favourable 
announcement. The learned author informs us, in | We guess that the Stinking Hellebore is rather rare in | reception, the author will try his hand at a more am- 
this part, under Pteris or our common Brake, that this | Scotland; it is not common in England. | bitious task.” By all means. The tales in this little 
is the same plant so famous in the Polynesian group | Agricultural Chemistry: a Familiar Explanation of | volume betray a decided lack of experience on the 





of islands as the edible fern, and also that an intelli- | the Chemical Principles involved in the Operations of | part of the author; but they are quaint and weird, 
gent and scientific member of the medical profession | the Farm. By ALrrep Sisson. With a Preface by | and decidedly display more than an average amount 
has discovered the same properties in our fern, and | Dr. Auc. VortcKEer. (London: Geo. Routledge and | of power. The meaning of the “ Fairy Craft” is 
has proved that it contains nutritious qualities, by | Co.)—This is one of the series of ‘ Books for the | perhaps not very intelligible, and a lawyer might be 
the best of all possible proofs, experience. This may | Country” published by Messrs. Routledge. It is such | inclined to quarrel with tbe condition in the will men- 
be one of the things worth knowing, especially to | an outline of the chemistry of the earth as may be | tioned in ‘‘ A Ramble in Man,” as being void for its 
domestic economists. useful to a farmer, and that part of it which refers to | antagonism to public policy. ‘‘ Five to One,” however, 
Enumeratio Plantarum Zeylanice : an Enumeration | practical agriculture seems likely to be of the greatest | is a good tale, and in parts extremely well told. We 
of Ceylon Plants, &c., &e. By G. H. K. Tawarres, | service to a cultivator of the soil. It appears to us, | shall be glad to hear of J. G. F. again. rs 
F.L.S., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, | however, that a little more carefulness in the choice Priesthood and its Adjunc a Letter addressed to 
Peradenia, Ceylon. Part I. ‘(London : William | of phraseology might occasionally have been of ser- | the Right Rev. the Lord bishop y Oxford. By atho- 
Pamplin, 45, Frith-street, Soho.)—Upwards of a | vice in compiling this manual. “We have no doubt | licus. (London: William Yapp).— This letter, which 
century ago the celebrated Linnewus published his | that the authors fully comprehended what they in- | is reprinted from the Oswestry Advertiser, 1s a recapitu- 
» Flora Zeylanica,” and therein compared the pro- | tended to express; only it is to be regretted that they | lation of the Scriptural argument against the practice 
ductions of that tropical clime with those of his own | were not sometimes happier in their choice of a word. | of Confession. The author regards the late attempt 
ungenial country, Sweden, the land of fogs and | What, for example, is meant by terming sulphuric | to revive the practice in the Anglican ¢ hurch asa 
storms, snow and severe frosts. How many plants | acid “ the intensely sour acid called oil of vitriol 2” | movement of decidedly Romish te idency, and pre- 
are common to both lands? Very few, and these | Sour is a word applicable only to a peculiar sensation | dicts the downfall of the Church unless it be speedily 
rather marine or aquatic forms of vegetable life; or | of the palate, and there are not many chemists who | put an end to. f 
Some of the minuter forms of algals and fungi, which | would be willing to submit sulphuric acid to that test. Le Lecteur Francais. Par Dr. Wm. Lunpy. (Lon- 
may be found on the mountains of Ceylon and in the | In the chapter on water, steam is defined to be | dres: Whittaker and Co.)—A little class-book for 
vales of Sweden. In this part, 80 pages, there are | “nothing more or less than water in the shape of | the use of French students, containing selectic ns of 
described 59 orders, and 18 of these orders are com- gas.” This is grossly inaccurate. Steam is not gas, | fine passages from the best French authors, ranging 
mon to Ceylon and to the British isles, or there are | and gas has no shape. Steam is water vaporised by | from Corneille to De Lamartine. : 7 
plants in Great Britain which belong to these Cin- | heat. A little more care in editing would make this Will there be a War between France and England! 








Shalese orders. If the remaining orders to be de- | a most useful little volume. By a Prussian. (London: James Blackwood.) 
+ ; ° 2 ™ » e ° ’ Sal ‘ mins a ly > od ¢ " 
Scribed amount to 120 more, and if the proportion of | The Veterinarian’s Vade-mecum. By Joun GAMGEE, | This pamphlet contains a closely -reasoned argument 





the British and Ceylon orders is maintained, viz. 30 | M.R.C.V.S. (Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. | by one who has deeply studied the relative positi ns 
per cent, there would be about 180 orders in the London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co.)—Mr. Gamgee’s | now occupied by England and France. Prejudiced 
flora of Ceylon, and 54 would probably be British. | name is well known to all who are interested in the | in favour of neither, he appears to think that the 
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crowning fault on both dae is excessive national 
vanity. Both England and France are continually 
boasting that one or the other is the greatest nation 
on the face of the earth. We question, however, 
whether this is not an epidemic common to every 
people. 
indisposes them to such violent self-assertion ; but it 
is certain that the Americans claim to ‘“whop 
creation,” and that the Chinese cover the map of the 
world with their empire. In describing the present 
attitude of E ngl: wd and France, ‘‘ A Prussian ’”’ con- 
cludes that “ A long duration of the reign of Louis 
Napoleon in France,’ which is the reign of Napoleonism, 
makes a war with France unavoidable; ” and that, 
“ if Louis Napoleon meditate an attack upon 
England, he will bide his time, and strike the blow 
suddenly.” 

Elementary Notes on the History of France. By 
Mrs. Epmonps. (London: 
This little school-book presents a singular contrast 
with the foregoing. Even among the compilers of 


such books the present ruler of France finds allies. | 
At the close of a brief summary of French history we | 


are told that “the policy of Louis Napoleon is, at 
present, entirely pacific ;” and that he has * main- 
tained his position with prudence and ability.’ 

A Text-Book for Students. Part III. Mathematical 
Science. By the Rev. Toomas StanTIAL. (London: 
Bell and Daldy).—This is the third part of a series of 
text-books edited by the Head Master of Bridgwater 
Grammar School, and intended to enable intending 
candidates for the competitive and middle-class exa- 
mination to ascertain the extent of their fitness before 
presenting themselves to undergo the ordeal. 
only objection to be urged against the tract before us 
is that the questions seem to “be rather too simple and 
elementary in their character. Judging by some 
specimens of the papers set by the Oxford and Civil 
Service Examiners which have come under our notice, 
we think it quite possible that a youth might go 
entirely through Mr. Stantial’s book, and yet be 
plucked in the sequel. 

The Westminster Review 
quarter a number of unusual interest. The opening 
article on “France under Louis Napoleon” may be 
profitably read by those who are fond of asserting the 
superlatively stupid and wicked falsehood, that this is 
the very man for France—the only one who can keep the 
French quiet. Not content with “reduci ing a great and 
civilised people, who in a moment of national confu- 
sion and madness foolishly put its own limbs into the 
gyves, down to the most abject and degrading slavery, 
the Imperial Government is now engaged in the con- 
genial occupation of destroying all the springs of 
liberal and independent thought throughout France. 
The press is subjected to the most grievous oppression ; 
the circulation of literature of every description is 
woder the guidance and control of a censor whose 
watchword is despotism; even in the schools and 
colleges of France the study of history, philosophy, 


offers for this present 


and every other branch of knowledge that can at all | 


beget habits of independent thinking, are not only 
discountenanced but actually persecuted. ‘ After 


professing,” says the writer, ‘‘a hypocritical devotion | 
to the great doctrines of 1789, Imperialism has 
I 


steadily employed its excessive power, won from the 
credulity of the people, for the sole purpose of 


so wasting the national strength, by fostering 
political vice of old standing, as to bring on 


that state of exhaustion alone compatible with 
permanent despotism. Its triumph would be the 
terrible success of material force over mind—a 
success only possible in the long run if the latter loses 
heart. . . There are abundant indications that 


mind in France has not become a deserter of its own 





cause. Public opinion has of late been unmistak- 
ably manifested, and the thinking part of the com- 


munity is arriving at the stern conviction that 
decentralisation alone can secure the enjoyment of 
the principles of 1789, which are the well-spring of 
national aspirations. As misconception, therefore, led 
to the Empire, from a delusion that it might ensure 
their fulfilment, so contrary experience is naturally 
resulting in a general disappointment, which, it seems 
difficult to doubt, must entail upon its establishment 
ultimate and certain failure.” The article on “ In- 
dian Heroes” is, perhaps, the weakest in the number, 
being nothing but a summary of the Indian mutiny 


books, remarkable neither for style nor novelty of 
views. That on “F. W. Newman and his Evan- 
gelical Critics” is, however, a splendid review 


and powerful defence of the author of ‘“‘ The Phases of 
Faith.” “Travels during the last Half-Century ” is 
a comprehensive bird's-eye view of the progress of 
eography within that period. In the article on “ The 
Jalas Tragedy” we have an old subject very capably 
handled, the text being taken from the recent work 
on the subject of Athanase Coquerel, Suffragan 
Pastor of the Reformed Church of Paris. Perhaps the 
most interesting article in the number is that on 
‘Realism in Art, Recent German Fiction,” in which the 
author sums up the present state of fiction-writing in 
Germany by declaring (truthfully enough) that, “ if 
German novels are, for the most part, dreary inflic- 
tions, it is because they have so little realism that 
they resemble nothing on earth or under it.” The 
article on the “ Outbreak of the E nglish Revolution” 
sketches the origin of that crisis in our history down 
to the battle of Edgehill. 


Perhaps the national phlegm of the Teutons | 


Tallant and Allen).— | 


The | 


The Scottish Review has an article on the “Substi- 
tutes for Paper Material,” a topic of great interest 
at this time, when the problem of how to make cheap 

| and abundant paper is of such importance to the very 
existence of the cheap press. An article on the 
preaching of the Rev. John Caird; another on “ British 
Morality, Past and Present,” in which the nation is 
made to sit in penitential sackcloth; and another on 
‘*Woman’s Social Labours,” form the staple of the 
number. 

The London University Magazine has, among its 
| more important contents, a seasonable article on | 
| comets, which is interesting so far as it goes, but, 

strangely enough, contains no information about that 
| magnificent specimen of the genus which is now 
absorbing the attention of astronomers and is known 
as Donati’s comet. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical 
Record for the month is filled with matter of great 
| interest and variety. The opening article, on St. 
Augustine, is a scholar- like defence of that “ great 
Doctor and Saint” against the imputations which 
have been frequently laid against him. The article 
| on ‘the Literature of the Book of Job,” evidently 
the work of an accomplished Hebraist, and one well 
versed in Biblical lore, is full of curious and valuable 
criticism upon much- mooted points. The author 
evidently inclines to refer the composition of the book 
to a much later period than that to which it is com- 
monly attributed. Among the titles of the rest 
of the articles we may specify ‘Free Theological | 
Inquiry,” “ Expository Remarks on 1 John v. 4-9,” | 
| ‘The Exegesis of Genesis vi. 1-4,” “ A Chapter on 
‘he Church of Sweden,” and “ On the Rectification of | 
Sacred and Profane Chronology.” | 

The Sanitary Review has an article on ‘ the Death- 
rate of England,” which should be read by every one 
who has any influence over the condition of the | 

| 
| 








poorer and working classes, or upon the operations 
of the “‘ Health of Towns” Act. The writer, after 
stating his facts with great clearness and ability, 
deduces in a most unanswerable manner that a very | 
large proportion of the diseases which contribute to | 
the bills of mortality are directly connected with 
causes that are within human control. “ Idiotey, 
its Why and Wherefore,” is an article pointing out 
that the sanitarian has quite as much to do with the 
cure of that « degenerating malady as the py scholo- 
gist. ‘Some Account of a Swine Pestilence ” is 
the diagnosis of a remarkable epizootic disease among 
swine which has visited the United States of America, 
and which has been known among the public as “ the 
hog cholera.” Papers on “Epidemics and their 
Causes;” the “Ague Epidemic at Cannington ;” 
the “ ’Sanitary Condition of Constantinople;’ 
‘Sewage and Sewage Gases;” the ‘Progress of 
Epidemics ;” and a number of local reports, make 
up the number. 

Bentley's Miscellany has an article on St. Canice’s 
Cathedral, Kilkenny ; some “ Winter Reminiscences 
of Algers;” a batch of Monkshood’s Literary Gossip 
(of which his chief hero this time is V oiture) ; and an 
article on “Mazarin and his Nieces.’’ ‘ Twice 
Avenged,” and Mr. Dudley Costello’s Tale, ‘ Faint 
Heart never won Fair Lady,” are continued. 
| The Englishwoman's Journal.—T wo articles in the 
current number challenge especial notice. One, which 
is called ‘‘ Why Boys are cleverer than Girls,” makes 
it appear that the sole reason is that they are better 
te aught. The other consists simply of the text of the 

“Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act” of last ses- 
sion. A few notes on this document, pointing ont 
its application and mode of operation, would perhaps 
have rendered it more serviceable, or at least more 
intelligible, to the fair readers of this periodical. 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental 
Pathology calls attention, in its ‘ Psychological 
Quarterly Retrospect,” to the deplorable ignorance 
and superstition proved by the recent cases of modern 
witchcraft in England, and apparitions of the Virgin in 
France. Dr. Forbes Winslow, the editor,has contributed 
an interesting articleon Lunacy Legislation, being his 

valedictory address at the meeting ‘of the Association 
of Medical Officers of Asylums for the Insane at Edin- 
burgh, in July last. Then follows an excellent dis- 
quisition upon “The Moral Pathology of London ;” 
an essay by Mr. Mayo, ‘‘On the Psychological Basis 
of the Language of Orators, Poets, and Philosophers ;” 
and another ‘‘On a particular class of Dreams pro- 
duced by Food.” This last is a very curious collec- 
tion of dreams which by some chain of connection, 
more or less hidden, may be traced to the peculiar 
food taken some time before sleep. The number con- 
cludes with some highly instructive notes on the Asy- 
lums of Italy, Germany, and France. 

The London Review, latest born of the quarterlies, 
opens with an article on ‘ The Character and Con- 
dition of the English Poor,” in which some hopeful 
signs of amelioration are traced. There is an inter- 
esting article on English Dictionaries, propos of 
Dean Trench’s pamphlet on the discrepancies of our 
present dictionaries ; a sketch of ‘‘ North Wales and 
its Scenery,” in which geology is made to pre- 
dominate somewhat over art; and a Biographical 
sketch of Dr. Brown, “the last of the Alchemists.” 





The Ladies’ Companion offers that usual modicum 
of light tales, poetical effusions, and secrets pertain- 
ing to the arcana of the toilet, which renders it so 











attractive to its fair readers. 





The Amateur’s Magazine is a new experiment, of 
which this is the first number. Some of the papers 
are not devoid of merit; but we should hesitate 
to affirm either that such a publication is needed or 
that itis at all likely to succeed. 

We have also received the Irish Literary Gazette 
and Davenport Dunn (No. XVI). 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Archbold's Snowden's Magistrate's Assistant, 4th edit. 12mo. 10s. cl. 
Basham on Dropsy connected with Disease of the Kidneys, &c., 8vo. 9%. 
Bennett's Nutrition in Health and Disease, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Bristowe's Local Government Act 1858, with Notes, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Bulwer's Rienzi, Library Edition, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds 
Busk's Rifle and How to Use it, 3rd edit. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. hf-bd. 
Charlesworth’s Ministry of Life, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Cooper's (T.) Parliamentary Short-Hand, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
pa Pci t & T.) Athenee Cantabrigienses, Vol. I. 1500-1585, &vo. 
3. cl. 
Cos in: or The Records of the Creation, cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Court Journal Register for 1858, royal 8vo. 5s. cl. gilt. 
Creasy's (Prof.) Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, 4th edit. 
revised, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
eve tig ), @ Model Man, Memoir of, by Miss Sedgwick, fep. 8vo. 
3s. 6 
Cyclopedia of Retigious Denominations, 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Dean's Coloured Picture Books: Merry Multiplication and Amusing 
Pence Table, royal 8vo. ls, bds.; Funny Old Lady and Little Man and 
Maid, royal 8vo. Is. bds. 
Diagram of the Comet of 1858, 1s. on card. 
Entomology in Sport and Earnest, by the Hon. Mrs. W., &c., fllust. 
am. 4to. 10s. cl. gilt. 
Familiar Fables, illust. by Grandville, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Forewarned but not Forearmed, 8vo. 6d. swd, 
Fowles’s (Rev. J.) Church Nepotism and Simony, cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d, cl. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, illust. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Graham's English Synonymes, 3rd edit. fep. Svo. 6s. cl. 
Hood's Self- Formation, 3rd edit. revised, cr. 8vo. 1s, 6d. swd. 
Ince and Gilbert's English History, fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Ingoldsby (The) Legends, | vol. new edit. er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Kidd on A2ther and Chloroform as Anesthetics, 2nd edit. 12mo 
4s. 6d. cl. 
Lathbury’s (Rev. T.) History of the Book of Common Prayer, and other 
Books of Authority, &c., 8vo. 10s, fd. cl 
Local Government Act 1858, a Popular Version of, 8vo. ls. swd. 
Mitchell's Orbs of Heaven, #th edit. cr. 8vo. 2s. bds. 
Modern (The) Illustrated School Geograpby, 12mo. 6d. cl. 








| Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Syria and Palestine, 2 parts, 


cr. Svo, 24s. cl. 
Mutiny (The) of the Bengal Army, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
National (The) Magazine, Vol. IV. royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt. 


| Pastoral Teaching, Doctrinal and Practical, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 5s, cl. 
| Pearce’s French Conversations for Schools, 2nd edit. 12mo., 3s. cl. 


Pease’s Course of Practical Geometry, 4th edit. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Public (The) General Acts, 1858, 8vo. 4s. 6d. sd. 

Runaways and the Gipsies, a Tale, 1Smo. 1s. 6d, cl. 

Salmon's Progressive Historian, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Seiect Music for the Young, 12mo. Is. cl. 

Sinclair and Johnston's Practicat Midwifery, 8vo. 15s. 

Smith's (Rev. J.) Sunny Subjects for all Seasons, 32mo. o. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Stacy's (Rev. D. G.) Parochial Sermons, fep. 8vo. ds. cl. 

Thudichum’s Treatise on the Pathology of the Urine, 8vo, 14s. cl. 

Two Hearts, a Tale, edited by Mrs. Gray, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Twelve Sermons preached in Exeter Hall, July-September 1858, fep. 
8vo. Is, swd. 

Tyng’s Gospel in Ruth, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Ward's Outlines of Human Osteology, 2nd edit. 24mo. 5s. cl. 

Williamson's Fallen Heroes of the Indian War, a Poem, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, selected and edited by Willmott, illustrated, 4to. 
2is. oh. gilt. 





Fr ENCH NOTIONS OF THE ENGLISH. .—With all his 
droll eccentricities, the Englishman is invariably 
alluded to as the possessor of that cool, indomitabie 
courage which often prompts him to perform feats 
and to face dangers in so reckless a manner that his 
conduct not unfrequently verges upon foolhardiness. 
He is, in short, supposed to be ever ready to encounter 
any peril that no one else can be found to brave. 
An absurd but — anecdote bearing upon this 
idiosyncracy has lately been circulated. A tra- 
veller who had passed with a guide safely through 
the Bréche de Rolapd, in the Pyrenees, suddenly 
conceived the idea of clambering an adjoining 
peak, simply because he was told that every one who 
had yet attempted it had paid the forfeit of his life. 
The more the guide endeavoured to dissuade him, the 
more firmly he resolved to accomplish the task or 
perish. He had already achieved a third of the 
ascent of this almost perpendicular crag, overhang- 
ing a rocky gorge 2000 feet below, when, to his 
surprise, he heard the sound of hard breathing ww 
behind. Looking over his shoulder, he beheld ¢ 
stranger clinging by his hands and feet, and oa 
toiling steadily and manfully up the same fearful 
path. “Ah!” exclaimed he, “you come to share 
with me the glory of this undertaking ?” “Not a 
notion of the sort.” ‘ You want, then, doubtless, 
to enjoy the sublimity of the prospect from the top?” 
‘Nothing further from my intention.” ‘ Are you 
aware that every step is at the hazard of your life 2” 
“ Undoubtedly.” ‘Then, let me ask, what on earth 
can bring a sane man on such an errand 2” “*T have 
an object.” The Englishman smiled; both set to 
work again, resolutely digging their nails into the 
granite clefts. At last, finding themselves on a 
plateau a few feet square, covered with ice, they 
halted for a few moments, when the stranger, 
raising his hat, respectfully observed, “‘ You can 
hardly deny, Sir, that you are at every step en- 
countering’ great risk; nor can you, I think, under the 
circumstances fail to admit the value of my wares. 
“You have at least chosen,” ‘said the 
E nglishman, ‘an extraordinary spot for disposing of 
them, with the clouds a thousand feet beneath us, and 
the thermometer much below freezing.” ‘*Oh, not a 
word about that. I've got all we want at hand— 
pen, ink, and paper, and you can use my shoulder for 
adesk. Iam an agent to the Company for Insur- 
ance against Accidental Death. Before you go higher, 
let me entreat of you to think of your family and to 
fill up this form.” The Englishman smiled at the 
oddity of the proceeding, signed the form, gave 4 
cheque for the premium, and was never heard of 
afterwards. The agent cautiously descended, satis- 
fied with his commission and at having zealous ly 
discharged his duty to his employers.—Times. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 
TueEReE are amiable and honest enthusiasts who 
have often failed to secure any material reward 
in this world, simply because their aims have been 
misunderstood, and because their labours have 
not been immediately appreciated. They do a 
vast deal of good by stealth, without fussy osten- 
tation; and, when they are caught in the fact 
they are either pitied or ridiculed, and pity is 
more intolerable than hard blows. But they go 
steadily to work, undaunted, and are busy when 
the world is fast asleep. They are of the minis- 
ters who wait on man of whom he takes no heed. 


Because their ways are not our ways we slight | 
them, and yet their ways smooth our ways in a | 


manner which surprises us, and when it is too 
late to thank them. There are enthusiasts of the 
Conservative order for example. who seldom 
escape the fillip of the wit. Because this man 


pursues butterflies, or hunts beetles, or makes a | 


long and perilous journey to find a flower on its 
native soil, or a beast in its own forest, he is set 
down as a spendthrift of time perhaps, or he is 
suspected of having a weak point in his head. 
The same application directed towards cotton- 
spinning or boot-making would make him a 
prosperous man. So of the coin collector, 
the book collector, the collector of curiosities— 


of auld nicknackets, rusty iron caps and 
jingling jackets.” Spite of Walcot’s sneer, 
we can respect the enthusiasm of a Joseph 
Banks in pursuit of an Emperor of Morocco; and, 
spite of Scott’s portraiture of the Covenanters, 
we can sympathise with Old Mortality and his 
progresses among the tombs of the martyrs. | 
Conservative enthusiasm has never done the | 
world any harm, and has conferred upon it a 
great amount of good. To this class of enthu- 
siasts belongs the bibliographer. Cuz bono this 
man with his mass of booksellers’ catalogues ? 
What the secret of his pleasure when he beholds 
a rare Caxton, an Aldus, or Elzevir? Why | 
should he be in ecstasies in presence of a block- | 
ook ? Why should he record with such pains- | 
taking the words which begin and end a book, | 
number the folios of a black-letter, number | 
the lines of the recto and verso, and quote at 
length the colophon? The book after all is a 
book. But to the bibliographer it is more than | 
a book; it is a fact in the history of literature, 

and one which should be carefully noted, so that | 
it does not come in conflict with some other fact. 
The bibliographer is a Linneus in books. He 
registers, conserves, classes, explains, points out, 
and perpetuates the productions of the human 

mind. He directs literary studies, rectifies the | 
road of progress, and restores to their proper | 
authors the ideas which by petty larceny have | 
become the prey of plagiarists. “The biblio- | 
grapher is for thought what the library is for the | 
book.” And yet, after all, says the Bibliophile | 
Jacob—Paul Lacroix—in a fit of melancholy : | 
‘Bibliography is a large desert, wherein the arid 
soil produces scarcely potatoes ; it is not even 
a profession of misery, it is a martyrdom.” 
Of modern bibliographers to whom the lite- | 
rary world is under deep obligation, let | 
me mention Quérard, “the chief of French 
bibliographers.” No one engaged in literary pur- 
suits but knows his France littéraire, the Ecrivains 
pseudonymes, the Supercheries littéraires, the Biblio- | 
logue, the Revue bibliographique. These have been | 
the result of an industry whose value cannot be | 
computed in vulgar pounds, shillings, and pence. 

And now Quérard is in the decline of life; he has | 
entered his sixtieth year, and has not earned salt 
to his pottage. The smallest employéin a public 
library is better off than he is. He goes to bed 
uncertain from what source will come the sup- 
plies of the following day. A subscription has | 
been opened in aid, but Europe and America 

have yielded on his behalf 5000 francs only, | 
200/., for a man who has befriended by his inde- 

fatigable labours the librarian, the bookseller, the | 
book-collector, and, perhaps more than all, the 
literary man. The list contains 250 only, and in 
Paris alone there are 534 booksellers. Such a 
man ought to receive an acknowledgment for | 
eminent services to literature from every library 

and publishing house in Europe. The trustees | 
of the British Museum might, through the aid of | 
the Treasury, do something gracious towards | 





bibliographer. Oxford, Cambridge, Trinity of 
Dublin, and the Advocates of Edinburgh, having 
funds more immediately at their disposal, might 
also assist, not in an act of charity, but in a work 


| 


of generosity and gratitude. Quérard isa French- | 


man, but he has conferred obligations on the 
literary world which are not confined to France. 
For want of means he cannot undertake the 
publication of the work which ought to crown his 
labours—L’Encyclopédie universelle du bibliothé- 
care, 


We have mentioned the Bibliophile Jacob, alias | 
Paul Lacroix, who in his time has done good ser- | 


vice to literature. He is the “Old Mortality ” 
of literature; in various ways he has brought to 
remembrance the forgotten dead. We find that 
he was born in Paris on the 23rd February 1807, 
son of the Chief of the central register office. He 
was a lover of books from his infancy. Sent 


early to a boarding school, he stole into the | 





| feasted upon all that fell in his way. 


| 
the Groses and Sommerards, who make “ fouth | 
| 


| examinations. 


| But he was not content with engravings; he 


library it contained during his holidays, and 
The contes 
of Fontaine and the contes of Margaret of Navarre 
fell in his way, and to this accident he owes his 
predilection for old French literature. He then 
began to form a library in the scholar’s desk of 
the pensionnat. Allhis spare money was devoted 
to this object. At the end of six months he was 
in possession of nearly all the French poétereauz, 
as his companions named them. Clément Marot 
was his especial delight, without speaking of the 
tragedies of Dubelloy, Sedaine, Ducis, and the 
comedies of Regnard and Molitre. Regnard eap- 
tivated him by his Provencale. He wrote a 
romance in imitation of the Gil Blas of Lesage, and 
it was on his first communion that his confessor 
ordered him to commit it to the flames. He 
obeyed weeping.! Paul was not a great schclar; 
he neglected his versions and themes, and in 
rhetoric alone could he pass decent muster at the 
He was a warm Bonapartist in 
those days, and is one still. At 


had several battles with small royalists. At 





school he | 


the commencement of his third year at the | 


Louis-le-Grand, he was rusticated for his hos- 
tile manifestations towards the sovereigns of 
the Holy Alliance. In the second form he was 
driven from college, because he allowed to ascend 
to the ceiling of the class-room a balloon decked 
with the tricolor. In his year of rhetoric Paul 
composed a drama in verse, and a grand spec- 
tacle, with ruins, caverns, bandits, and monks. 
He wrote vaudevilles, comic operas, and other 
theatrical pieces, and presented all to theatrical 
directors, by whom they were refused. Believing 
that his genius was overlooked—believing that 
theatrical directors did not read a word of what 
he wrote—he resolved to put the matter to test. 
He presented to the Porte Saint-Martin a 
manuscript in folio, entitled Les Dieux rémis a 
neuf, and pasted the leaves together two and two. 
A month after the piece was returned to him, 
with a letter signifying that his piece gave hopes, 
but that mythological pieces were forbidden at 
this theatre. Paul opened the manuscript. The 
leaves had never been relieved from the paste. 
He resigned all hopes of succeeding at the theatre, 
and when only seventeen published an edition of 
Clément Marot. The work was successful beyond 
the anticipations of his bookseller, and from that 
day the literary career of Paul Lacroix has to be 
dated. What he has since achieved may be found 
written in the pages of his less fortunate friend, 
Quérard. 

In a former number we mentioned that M. 
Halévy, of the Imperial Institute of France, 
would read a notice on the life and works of Paul 


Delaroche. It has now been published. Dela- 
roche was born in Paris, the 17th July | 
1797. His proper name was Hippolyte; but 


his family called him Paul, and by this 
name he has properly gained his renown. He 
had no early difficulties to encounter, knew 
none of the struggles of genius against hard fate; 
but he had his struggles after excellence not- 
withstanding. His uncle, M. Joly, was keeper of 
the prints in the national library. He was thus 
placed in a favourable atmosphere from the first. 


would be a painter; he would produce on canvass 
works worthy of being engraved. Paul had an 
elder brother named Jules, and he would be a | 


| death struck him. 





smoothing the declining years of the veteran | historical painter, and entered the studio of 


David. On his part Paul would be a landscape 
painter, and studied under Watelet. Jules ceded 
his birthright to Paul; but the latter could not 
study under David, because the great painter was 
then in exile. Gros was the master of his choice. 
From the first Paul Delaroche had great inde- 
pendence of mind. His social position no doubt 
contributed greatly towards this; but we are 
willing to believe that he was a man and artist 
“for a’ that.” In 1819 he exhibited for the first 
time. A princess of some note demanded from 
him a subject for the Palais Royal, “Christ 
taken down from the cross.” He ended his work, 
but a difficulty remained. He must have the 
courage to confess to Gros, that, alone, unassisted 
by the eye of his master, he had dared to under- 
take, not a study, but a picture, open to every 
chance of public view. He took courage, and 
asked Gros to visit his studio to inspect his 
painting. “No,” said the latter, “I shall not enter 
your studio; you have deserted mine; but I shall 
not refuse you my advice. Bring your painting 
here, and I shall give you my opinion before 
your comrades.” Gros was of a noble figure, very 
imposing. He loved art and artists, but he dis- 
liked insubordination. Two years after, he passed 
into the atelier of his pupil. He was satisfied 
with his genius—he applauded. Many of the 
pictures of Paul Delaroche must be familiar to 
the Englishman through the means of the engra- 
ver—“ Flora Macdonald and the Young Pre- 
tender” for example, “ Richelieu,” “ Mazarin,” 
“Cromwell,” “The Children of Edward,” “The 
Death of the President Durante,” “Stafford,” 
“ Charles L,” and, above all, his celebrated pic- 
ture, “The Death of the Duke of Guise.” He 
travelled much in Italy, that country of artistic 
marvels, and gave evidence that he had not tra- 
velled in vain. There seems, somehow, a well of 
art in Italy, which, often drunk at, is never ex- 
hausted. In 1833, under the ministry of Thiers, 
a considerable credit was voted by the Chambers 
for the completion of the Are de lEtoile, the 
Madeleine, and the palace of the Quai d’Orsay. 
The minister, who appreciated the talents of Paul 
Delaroche, asked him to decorate the Madeleine. 
Walk into the Madeleine and look around. Paul 
has achieved a name in French art ; he was be- 
loved by his pupils ; and he died at the age of 
fifty-nine, on the 4th November 1856. He was 
attacked by a malady, the consequences of which 
were not known. He alone had the secret of his 
death. The night before his death he said to one 
of his favourite pupils, “Stay with me!” and he 
gave him his hand. ‘This hand, full of youth and 
hope, he grasped, as if he found there strength and 
consolation. “Do you hear me ?” he inquired 
several times, “Do you know my voice ?” Then 
he paused and murmured, aimost inarticulately 
—“the remains of a voice which fails, and of a 
glow nearly extinguished.” He then fell asleep, 
holding always the hand of his faithful friend. 
Day broke: nothing announced his sudden death. 
He was left for an instant. It was then that 
They found him in a sitting 
posture, his face already imprinted with the 
supreme calm and majesty of death. The cruel 
struggle had been spared him at once. Paul 
Delaroche is an example of the power of study 

and of a loyal will, always directed towards good. 
Talent must walk in sabots till it has raised 

itself to genius, and then it walks on stilts. Per- 
severance is the motto of Paul Delaroche. We 
have regarded many of his canvasses: no en- 

thusiasm has carried us off our legs, but cer- 

tainly do we admire a perseverance which realises 
almost the highest flights of genius. 

The French Academy has proposed several 
subjects to be competed for in 1859-60. That 
for poetry (2000 francs), “the sisters of charity 
in the nineteenth century;” that for eloquence 
in 1859 (2000 francs), ‘‘ the elogium of Regnard,” 
already proposed for 1858, but for which, from the 
mediocrity of the papers sent in, no adjudication 


| was made ; and, lastly, the prize for eloquence 


in 1860, “a literary inquiry into the writings 
and genius of the Cardinal de Retz.” The 
Academy, by the way, is finding its way home. 
The other day there were six members present; 
the president formed the seventh. The president 
thought it his duty to congratulate the last 
comer. It may be known that the French 
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Academy is composed of forty members. Each | experiment. Day dawned. Jeannet, whose affec- 
member is entitled to a yearly remuneration | tions were lodged in his ass, came down to 
from the State, according to the number | ascertain how he fared. In his place he sees a 
of times he has been present. Every | man—a man in a state of nudity. He retreated 
time he is present he signs a book and receives a | some paces, did Jeannet, when the man-ass 
jetton, and for the jettons he presents he receives | exclaimed, “Don’t you know me, Jeannet?” 
an equivalent in cash at the end of the year.| No; he had never seen him. But the voice 
Now, as the same amount is due at every sitting, | riveted him to the spot. ‘“Jeannet,” said the 
for four as for forty, the jettons of the absent | rogue in skin of ass, “ Jeannet, know that for a 
members are distributed among those who may | great crime against Heaven I was condemned for 
be present. One of the four receives ten jettons. | seven years to be an ass. This night my term 
In some respects this is an admirable method of | has expired. I am sorry for the inconvenience 
securing the attendance of Academicians. It is | you have experienced; but do help me!” Jeannet 
told that during the émeutes, two Academicians |was melted to tears. He clad his ass, his 
took lodgings near the College of the Four | man-ass, as best he could, sent him away with 
Nations. They were quite handy to it; and | his blessing, and entreated him not to sin against 
while their associates had terrors of the barri- | Heaven any more, lest a worse evil should fall 
cades and pistol-shots, these two went hebdoma- | upon him. Some weeks after, Jeannet was in the 
dally to the Academy, made an audience of the | cattle-market, according to his wont, and there 
man who sells maps and prints under the arcade, | he saw his donkey. He recognised him—his 
and shared the forty jettons between them. T'wo | ears were slouched, his eyes were dull, his head 
things the Academicians fear—an audience and | was down-hanging—but still he recognised him. 
no audience. In the first case they are obliged | His heart was melted, and, going up to the 
to say something for their money; in the latter | quadruped, he whispered in his ear, “ Wretched 
case it is not a day. When any brilliant paper is | man, you have sinned against Heaven again!” 
announced, the Academy has no lack of auditors. = 
The Dictionary makes progress; but it is doubtful 
whether the living generation will see its com- Paris: L. Hachette et Cie. 1858. 
pletion. The Royal Society, in London, might add | Great has been, and may be, the mutual gain to 
some greater inducement than Colive to insure the literature and science, from the occasional incur- 
attendance of its members. The members of the | sions which, notably during the last hundred 
French Academy are, IN @ sense, servants O1 | years, poets and philosophers have made into the 
the State. This, we know, would not suit | domain of natural history. Contact with nature 
English notions as to the status and obligations | —especially scientific “contact — enriches and 
of men of literature and science ; but the system | elevates the mind of the literary man, long occu- 
has the advantages of combination and brother- | pied with human actions and passions ; nor is it 
hood. To be elected an Acaden ician is esteemed | difficult to discern the traces of these effects in 
— 8 a letters as great glory in France as | the literature of the century. How much of 
to be made a K.G, or G.C.B. by military men in | Goethe, of Rousseau, of Bernardin St. Pierre, 
England. ee | would be missing, had it not been for their 
On the book shelves of the Legislative Body devotion, scientific devotion, to nature. Science, 
has been found a work on botany, the mar- | on the other hand, owes a great deal, both in the 
gins of which are covered with notes from the pen | way of popularisation and of actual acquisition 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. ‘Thus the philosopher | to these illustrious litérateurs. Goethe's contri- 
ase A yoann by means “ optens: butions to morphology as to optics are now 
intoxicating property of opium has caused | recognised as of the highest scientific value; 
many Insensates to rush to this drug who have | and the modern French t 
peerage: Snape erg erecta = = | is distinctly the creation of Jean Jacques and 
can yt inset wis fe eign ae DiC = ~ Bernardin. Recently, both in France and 
ated thro gh mals, veins with the opium can | England, busy and popular men of letters 
ease them of the _burthen of life, in spariug | have distinguished themselves by literary 
them the horrors of the approach of d vath. This | activity in the domain of natural history, 
has not availed them. hese lines, written by | and with good results. Commune with nature 
Rousseau a few months before his death, did not { bestows a peculiar charm on what might 
hinder him from putting an end to his days by | have been otherwise the purely cynical 
a The remedy which reason condemns | page of Alphonse Karr; and, on the other hand, 
py lee tenet ta. most innocent crea- pro hye Brose mega re ho 
ture in the world. He hears much and b deren pr bisa et i ne or athe 
nt a Sher ene nd te . wrote . me autour de mon Jardin, which has attained the 
gs Are gyre: ers Sle bee Senay ; on | honour of an English translation—one edited, too, 
sapetutitions. Bis eee =a smbeean » his | by that most popular of naturalists, the Rev. J. 
the power of the sorcier or sorciére to the Paci oe ‘onl “ ‘i be nec ox dae Gabe 
hour. The devin is a great man in a village . He | a von 4 ye “y ates oe e 
inp aitbaiited Sor tn Gieedecn of the pthteney 4 ; the Alexandrian philosophy, and his interesting 
the stable. Primary education an sa an | and eloquent “Glaucus ” has opened the eyes of 
said, has still to be made a fact in France I ot the | so la ty Tig ts ste de poe canoe 
Univers preach and assert as it pleases the b sief ao se pris en 9 — “a 
in witchcraft is evermore iendarta Fr: n rs ~ | pn 1 he y h Sed ae eo 
in England. But certainly recent Sicprenadie prolific litérateur, Mr. Lewes, has done 
tions give you no great cause to b a The scl ; ‘L | onmonney - rappin ge Pg sg etd 
master has not yet got very far from Me: how ” | Of reproduction, both by his doubts and by 
poor man. The Bas- Varais in site ddpanvtdie ee a of fact. Last, not least, hay 
a curious story. Jeannet lives in the ache | pont —eenertd con on we mage aman 
hood of Largentitre. He is an honest neasant ; cna e pote, awe hag -! ws ha ger 
has a large round face, a double chin 2 nd his | century, by semi-scientific, semi-poetical trips 
eyes are blue and large as a pair of Statfor 1 sI - nae _ oo A oe Lerman = 
ese tet cade oe he ; a pert | beautiful little book on “the Bird” has already 
want of an ass, and an ass he would h a die | — seer “| oe Cureit, and we have — 
coat Gai aprtae ies oa. hires : pete le | welcome a work from him of the same kind, on 
yu mi . market he went, | “the Insect. 
and bought himself a donkey of superior breed. | In his work on “the 
The donkey was the admiration of the neigh- | plained the causes 
bourhood. Jeannet was congratulated. The 
happiness of Jeannet was complete. 
donkey fared better than under the treatment of | 
Jeannet. 
His fare was rich, his labour slight. But 
thieves had their intentions on Jeannet and 
his donkey. And one night these thieves | traction. 
broke into the poor stable. The Jbaudet | 
was released, and found himself in the hands | 
of other masters. But it was necessary that j between the 
Jeannet, the master, should not know that his | Nevertheless 
donkey had been stolen. 
Sitios, pinted« Satter eens Wr teak, a eee 
! a he s head, and 
bound himself to the stall of the abstracted | 
cuddy. It was summer time of course, or the 
rogue would not have been able to stand the } without contradiction, the State. 











L’Insecte (The Insect. By J. MIcHELET.) 


3ird,” Michelet ex- 
and the kind of his episodical 
| attachment to natural history—points to which, 


insect” there is a great step. 


human 


ingenious plaidoyer: 


aste for natural history | 


society strongly ‘bound together. The only being 
beneath man which seems to attain this aim is the 
insect. Not one of the others attains it. The most 
charming, the loftiest—the bird—is for that very 
reason the most individualised. Its society is the 
family ; its state, the nest; its association is merely 
the bringing together of nests with a view to se- 
curity. The mammalia, so near us, so interesting 
to us, in their most advanced stage of association, 
that of the beavers, combine their labour wonderfully ; 
but away from labour they live in separate houses 
and families, isolated by the very tenderness of their 
domestic affections, These collections of beavers are 
villages of builders, of engineers, in which each lives 
apart in his own home; but they are not citizens, 
and theirs is not a state. The state is to be found 
only with the insect. Separated from man by several 
stages if regard be had to organisation, it comes nearer 
to him than any other if consideration be given to its 
work, the supreme work of life, which is to live for 
many. It has not the touching signs of near re- 
lationship which render the higher animals so inte- 
resting to us; it has not blood; it has not milk. But 
I recognise the insect as a relative by a higher attri- 
bute—it has a social sense. . . . Even amongst 
those who are isolated, the necrophori for instance, 
and some of the scarabei, fraternal co-operation 
begins. They do each other services, they run to 
each other’s assistance, they help each other in certain 
labours. This goes much further in the case of the 
sociable insects: the bees nourish each other from 
mouth to mouth, and deny themselves to feed their 
sisters. A very exact and by no means romantic 
observer, Latreille, saw an ant healing another ant 
amputated of an antenna, by pouring on the wound 
honey to close it, to isolate it from the air. 


Nay, bee and ant, watched daily and steadily 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, much more than 
the bird reminded the toilsome historian of his 
own destiny: 

We went to see them every hour, and sympathised 
with them more and more. Their patient procedure, 
their active and earnest life, resembles indeed that of 
the worker much more than does the winged life of 
the bird, which till then occupied us. That free 
owner of the day, that favourite of nature, soars so 
high above man! To what can I compare my long 
laborious life? True, I have had momentary glimpses 
of the sky, and have heard now and then the song- 
bird’s music from above; but my existence as a 
whole, the indefatigable labour which binds me to 
my work, assimilate me much more closely to 
the modest corporations of the bee and the ant. 


Overflowing sympathy with these and kindred 
little creatures, poetic delight in their frequent 
brilliancy of hue, business-like exposition of their 
uses and achievements, impassioned wonder at 
the “ living infinite” disclosed by the microscope, 
elaborate characteristics of some insects—an ad- 
mirable one of the spider, for instance—the book, 
to the reviewer, offers a real embarras de richesses. 
Let us quote a fine passage on the familiar con- 
trast between the insect and more highly organised 
beings, afforded in the doom of speedy death 
passed by Nature so frequently on the insect 
parent. The contrast is as familiar as the phe- 
nomenon; but new, to us at least, is Michelet’s 
poetico-philosophical treatment of both. 

The insect mother, in most cases, is doomed to love, 
to give birth, and soon to die. For her, love will not 
have its prize and its reward. She will not see her 
child. She will not have the consolations of death,— 
not seeing herself survive in another. Great and 
serious difference between this mother and the mothers 
of the supericr animals. The female of the mam- 
malia, in general, preserves within herself her dear 
treasure, warmed by her own flame, nourished by her 
own love. How envious would the mother insect be 
if she knew of that supreme maternal happiness. 
She is doomed to beg frigid nature, — some other 
entity,—tree, plant, fruit (or even the earth), to kindly 





Never | as to his mode of treatment and merits asa 
; writer in this department, it is therefore needless 
He was to him more than a golden ass. | to advert again. But from “the bird” to “the 
Michelet finds it 
| necessary to explain the nature of the new at- 
The bird and man can to a certain 
| degree understand and love each other ; but, in 
| all save the rarest cases, there is no commune 
and the insect being. 
t ss, Michelet maintains that, in some 
One of the thieves | important respects, the insect is nearer than is 
Listen to a portion of his 


| The highest achievement on our globe, the most 
elevated aim to which its inhabitants can tend, is, 
I mean by that, a 


carry forward her maternity. 

So much for the facts; now for the commentary 
of the loving and sharp-sighted observer of na- 
ture and her wonderful ways: 


This is severe,not cruel. Let us look at the matter 
seriously. If death separates mother and child, it is 
because they cannot live together, being strongly 
severed by opposite conditions of life and nourish- 
| ment. It, first of all, humble caterpillar, larva or 
worm, obscure miner, hidden labourer of the night, 
must long feed on the grossest nourshment, and 
sometimes on death itself. But she, winged, trans- 
figured, lifted to a high and aerial existence, living 
only on the honey of flowers, how shall she reconcile 
herself to gloom, to the useful humiliation in which 
her progeny is being strengthened? What is salutary 
and essential for this darksome son of earth would be 
fatal to the aerial mother, who has already been soar- 
| ing in the serenities and luminosities of the upper air. 


No! such an arrangement would never do. 


That the child may come to good, the mother must 
create for it the provisional entombment of a triple or 
quadruple cradle, in which she will deposit it, not 
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unprovided and helpless, but supplied with the early 
aliment, slight and suited to its weakness, which it is 
to find when it awakens. That done, she shuts the 
door, seals it, excludes herself, forbids herself to re- 
turn to it. She is about to yield her rights to the 
Universal mother who is to replace her—to Nature. 

There is, it must be confessed, something 
fanciful in this quasi-anthropomorphic treatment | 
of the insect world. Yet, undoubtedly it is 
pleasing and life-giving. Here is a striking 
picture, @ propos of the remark that the bleakest 
climates, the most desert tracts, are peopled or | 
visited by insects as beautiful as those of the 
tropics: 

On the high Alps, at the Grindelwald, at the 
redoubtable slope where that glacier comes to you, 
where you touch its needles, where its icy breath | 
benumbs you, I admired a timid but touching protes- 
tation of love. Among some emaciated birches, martyr 
trees subjected to an eternal flagellation, one 
poor little plant, elegant and delicate, persisted in 
still flowering—a rose-coloured flower, but of a violet 
rose-colour, worthy of those mournful regions. The 
brother of this tragical rose is a very little insect 
which ascends, feeble as it is, higher than all the 
species, and which you find shivering on the loftier 
snows of Mont Blanc. There you see nothing but 
the skv above, and the vast winding sheet below. 
The poetic creature has caught exactly the two 
tints; the heavenly azure of its wings, of incredible 
delicacy, seems lightly glossed by the white powder | 
of the rime. It does not fear the tempests and the 
avalanches which overturn the rocks. Beneath the | 
breath of the terrible giant, in his beard bristling 
with ice and in his redoubtable eyebrow, the little | 
one flies boldly, apparently imagining that this King 
of the Eternal Winters will hesitate to destroy the 
last flower winged by love, which, in his empire of 
death, preserves to him a reflex of heaven. | 


| 








No Latin name is given by Michelet whereby 
to know scientifically this insect-achiever of the 
“ascent of Mont Blanc;” yet even the professed 
entomologist must relish such a description. 


From a different region we give a different 
picture. Michelet has been dwelling on the 


insect and its ability as “an agent of nature,’ 
especially in the way of scavengery. ‘The chapter | 
closes with an account of a “sanitary movement” 
on a great scale: 

The most terrible of insects—the great she-ants of 
Guiana—are blessed precisely for their devouring 
powers. Impossible without them to purge completely | 
the human habitation of all sorts of obscure living 
creatures swarming in darkness, in floorings, frame- 
works, and the smallest crevices. One morning or 
other, the black army presents itself at the doors of 
the houses—it is the ants on one of their visits. The 
occupants withdraw; room is made for the visitors; 
the house is evacuated. ‘ Enter, ladies, pray come in. 
Make yourselves at home.” It would be dangerous 
for the masters to remain; for these exact. visitresses 
are in the habit of leaving nothing alive where they 


pass. First, every insect perishes, the largest, those 
that are invisible, even the eggs the most carefully 
concealed. Then the smaller animals, frogs, snakes, 


mice: nothing escapes. ‘The place is clean, without a 
vestige of the banquet; the smallest remains are con- 
scientiously devoured. 

A shade less useful, but still most valuable in 
their way, are “the great she-spiders of the 
Antilles,” who, 

Without attemptin and 
80 complete, nevertheless work very hard to cleanse 
the house. No offensive insect is tolerated by them. 
They are very good servants, and cleaner than the 
slaves. Thus they are prized and purchased as in- 
dispensable servants. ‘There are markets where these 
Spiders are bought and sold. 


a purification so terribl 


r 
} 
les 


In those Guiana-regions of the terrible ant- 
scavengers there are other insects, ornamental as 
well as useful, and not at all dreadful. Some of 
our readers have heard of the Surinam fire-fly, 
compared by Carlyle to the “man of genius” in 
modern times, whose “light” is used by the 
Vulgar for their own vulgar purposes: 

In those countries there is much travelling by night 
to escape the beat. But there would be no venturing 
into the people I darkness of the de ep forests were there 
no luminous insects to reassure the traveller. He sees 
them glittering in the distance, dancing, fluttering 
about. He sees them at hand on the bushes within 
his reach. He takes them to accompany him, fastens 
them to his boots, to show him his road and to 
frighten off the serpents. But when the dawn is 
visible, grateful and attentive, he places them on a 
bush, restores them to their amorous play. There is 
an amiable Indian proverb, ‘‘ Carry off the fire-fly, 
but put it again where you took it from.” } 








We could have wished to have quoted from | 
Michelet’s genial and touching notice of Swam- 
merdam, and from the excellent chapters on the 
ant, the spider, and the bee—chapters combining 
the results of fresh and keen personal observa- ! 


| bling ours. 


| spirits. 


| give me encouragement. Yes, 


| self 


aE 
another place he meets a friend, and the 


| the serf labours so many days for | 





tion with those of really wide scientific 


But our space warns us to conclude. Traces of 


| free design, of personality in the insect-world, | 
when his entomological discoveries first dawned | 


upon him, frightened Swammerdam. They do 


not frighten Michelet, who thus strikingly dis- | 


courses on them, and on the insect world of the 
eye and the microscope: 

It is a world foreign to man, and which las 
language in common with him, but singularly res¢ 
We invent almost nothing which has 
not been previously, and long unknown to us, created 
in the insect world. What have the higher animals 
invented? Nothing. It seems as if their warmth of 











life, their red blood, darkened the light of their intel- | 





ligence. On the contrary, the insect world, free from 
the heavy integuments of tissues and from the intoxi- 
cation of blood, 


more finely sharpene 1 and animated 
by a nervous electricity 


ems a terrifying world of 
Terrifying? No. If there be terror at the 
threshold of science, security is waiting for us farther 
on. The living energy of these imperceptibles might 
cause terror at the first glance. 
to see in the atomy a semblance, a gleam of per- 
sonality—I know not what appearance « f a counterfeit 
of man. Precisely these gleams, which so troubled 
the great Swammerdam, and made him start back, 
all lives, all feels, and 
In the material 











all loves. Marvel truly religious. 
Infinite which deepens beneath my eyes, I see, 
suringly, a moral Infinite. 1 see that personality, 


hitherto claimed as a monopoly by the pride of select 
species—I see it generously extended to all, and given 


to the least. 

Exaggerated, if eloquent, and so ‘ar characte" 
istic. Indeed, it almost seems as if the wonder$ 
of natural history had a tendency, under certain 
conditions, to heat the imagination. Thus the 


| popular writer on natural history formerly re- 


ferred to, Mr. Wood, a “ Reverend ” to boot, in a 
shilling compendium of which many thousands 
must have been sold, “The Common Objects of 
the Country,” gravely asserts the immortality of 
animals. 
Shrew-mouse,” he 


flies off to the delicate topic, 


| and settles the question in this off-hand style of 
“Let any one waitin a | 
frequented thoroughfare for only one short hour, | 
|} and watch the sufferings of the poor brutes that 


invitation and assertion : 


pass by. Then, unless he denies the Divine Pro- 
vidence, he will see clearly that unless these poor 
creatures were compensated in another li 
is no such quality as Justice”! 


RUSSIA UNDER CATHERINE THE 
GREAT 

Q{EPBATOBB W A. PAJAMLEBD. 
Ch mpexucsosiows exanyera (Prince Shcher- 
batoff and A. Radishcheff. With a Preface by 
Iscanper.) Triibner and Co. 

In our notice of this book last week we spoke 

only of Prince Shcherbatoff’s work, which forms 

the first part; but we said that Shcherbatoff and 

Radishcheff regarded the Russia of Catherine’s 

period from directly opposite points of view. The 


RM3b OM. 





| one regrets the days of the Moscow Tzars. The 
other sighs over the slavery of the peasant 
| and the villany of the official, and asks him- 


whether in Russia justice and freedom 
will ever be known. Radishcheff’s work is a 
book of travels and of general recollections and 
refiections. Here he remembers to have seen 
a peasant who was being worked to death by his 
iniquitous master; there he hears of an official 
who is even more of a robber than usnal; at 
two 
talk together of the sad and apparently hopeless 
state of affairs in Russia. We will, in the first 


| place, extract an account of the author’s interview 


working, not on 


money to 


own 


with a peasant, one who 
obrok—that is to say, giving so much 
his master and tilling his own ground at his 
pleasure—but under the corvée system, by which 
self and so 


was 








many for the proprietor of the estate. 

At some steps from the road I saw a peasant who 
was ploughing. The weather was very hot. I looked 
at my watch, ard saw that it was twenty minutes to 
” Tleft on Saturday, and to day it is Sunday. 
The peasant who is ploughing must certainly belong 
to a proprietor who does not take obrok from him, I 
thought; the field certainly does not belong to his 
master. He moves the pl light 
ness, 

‘““God help you,” I said, as I approached the 
ploughman, who did not stop, but continued at his 
furrow. ‘*God help you,” I repeated. 

“ Thank you,” said the ploughman, shaking his 
plough, and commencing another furrow. 


two. 


ough with 


much 


“ You must be a dissenter, that you are ploughing 


on the Sabbath?” I inquired. 





readings. | 
*} the true cross.’ 


One was frightened | 


reas- | 


In the midst of a disquisition on “ The | 


fe there | 


| 





“No, sir,” said the ploughman, “I sign myself with 
And he showed me his three fingers 
joined together. ‘God is merciful. He does not wish 
that we should die of hunger when there is strength 
to work and a family to feed.” 

** But have you no time in the week for work, that 
you cannot rest on the Sunday, but must labour in 
| the very heat of the day.” 

“There are six days in the week, sir; but during 
six days we have to work for our master, and in the 
evening of each day we drive the hay that has been 
left in the fields, if the weather be fine. The women 
and girls go into the woods on holidays for mush 
rooms and berries. God grant,” he said, making at 





the same time the sign of the cross, “that in the 
evenings there may be rain. And if you, sir, have 
peasants, you may be sure that they pray for the 


” 


same thing. 
“‘My friend, I have no peasants,” 
therefore no one to curse me. How many are 
| in your family ?” I continued. 
“Three sons and three daughters,” he answered. 
| ‘* How then do you find time to get bread for them, 
if you have only the holidays to yourself?” 
““We have not the holidays only; the nights are 


I replied, “ and 
there 





also ours; and unless a peasant be lazy, he will 
not die of hunger. You see that horse? He is 


resting; and when the one I am using is tired, I shall 
put the other one into the plough, and thus the work 
will go on quickly.” 

“And do you work in the same way for your 
master ?” 

“No, sir. It would be a sin to work 
for him. He has a hundred hands 
mouth, and I have only two to fill seven. You can 
reckon that yourself. Besides, if we were to exert 
ourselves ever so much to labour for the master, we 
should get no thanks forit. He would not pay the 
Government tax for us, nor give up the linen, the 
} fowls, and the butter that he takes from us.” 





ike that 
to fill one 


This, it will be observed, was during the reign 
of Catherine the Great. Paul, lunatic as he was, 
had enough sense and enough humanity to know 
| that peasants cannot work all the week for their 
masters, and at the same time till their own 
ground and support their own families. It was 

he who limited the amount of work claimable 
| from the peasant by the proprietor of the estate 
to three days in the week. Our next extract will 
show that the Russian functionaries in Cathe- 
rine’s reign, as now, were not likely to err through 
“‘ trop de zele.” A boat had run upon some rocks in 
a river, and was on the point of being swamped. 
The boatman, the only person on board who 
| could swim, had succeeded in reaching the shore, 
though in a very exhausted state, and had hurried 
to the house of one of the river inspectors, who was 
bound to furnish assistance to all persons in peril 
| from the stream. 

‘¢T ran to the house,” says the boatman, who after- 
wards relates his adventures to the } in the boat. 
“It was then seven o'clock. In the anti-chamber 
I found a sergeant. I told him in a few words what 
I had come for, and asked him to awaken G., who 
was still asleep 

“The sergeant said to me, ‘ My 
dare.’ 

‘«« How is this,’ I exclaimed, ‘that you don’t dare 
to awaken him, when there are twenty men on the 
point of drowning, and he alone can save them? 
| You are a lazy scoundrel, and a liar. I will go 
| to him myself.’ Upon this the sergeant took me by 
| the shoulder, and without ceremony pushed me 

out at the door. I was almost bursting with rage; 

but. thinking mere of your danger than of the insult 

to myself, I ran to the police station, at about two 

versts’ distance from that accursed house, where I suc- 

ceeded in finding two boats, and now, to my inex- 
| pressible joy, you are all saved.” 





I do not 


friend, 


Afterwards the party went to the house from 
which the boatman had been so summarily 
ejected. 

| Sir? said the latter to the chief of the establish- 
ment, who had at last risen from his peaceful 

couch, ‘have you been informed that a few hours 

ago some twenty men were in danger of losing their 

| lives in the water, and that they applied for your 
assistance ? ’ 

‘“‘ The chief answered with the greatest coolness, and 
without taking from his lips the pipe that he was 
smoking, ‘ They told me of it not very long ago; but 
at the time of the occurrence I was asleep.’ 

‘ On such occasions,’ observed the boatman, ‘ you 
should take care to get awakened with a hammer, 
when people are drowning and require your help.’ 

‘‘ What do you think his answer was ?”’ continues 
the narrator. ‘‘I thought I was about to receive a 
paralytic stroke when I heard it. 

“< Tt was not my duty,’ was his reply. 

‘I lost all patience. ‘ And is it your duty, then, 
| to kill people, you mean fellow ?’ I rejoined. ‘ And 
| you wear marks of honour, and have subordinates 
| under you.’ ” 

A friend of Radishcheff’s had formed the 
| Quixotic scheme of entering the Government 
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service, with the view of checking the fraud and 
corruption known to prevail in all its branches, 
more especially in those connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice. With this intention he 
obtained a Government appointment, but before 
long threw it up in disgust. The meanness 
and perfidy that surrounded him were more than 
he could support. ‘I had the reputation,” says 
the disappointed enthusiast, “ of being an amiable 
man before I entered the civil service; but I was 
only considered a weak one by my fellow-func- 
tionaries.” 
Here is an account of one affair in connexion | 
with which the amiable reformer exerted himself, | 
but with no sort of good result: “ I have remarked 
on many occasions,” says Radishcheff’s friend, | 
“that the Russian people are very patient, and that 
they will suffer to the last extreme. But when 
their patience is at an end nothing can restrain 
them, and they will commit the most cruel ex- 
cesses,” In illustration of this the ex-functionary 
tells Radishcheff how some serfs were ill-treated 
by their proprietor and his three sons until they 
rose against them and slew them all. A young} 
peasant, who was engaged to be married to a girl | 
in the same village, went to the proprietor of the | 
estate to obtain his consent to their union. He 
was accompanied by his father-in-law, who 
assisted him in carrying to the seigneur the custo- 
mary present of honey. The three sons of the 
proprietor, in the mean while, went into the 
village, met the bride, and insulted her. Hearing 
of this immediately afterwards, the bridegroom 
took a stick, followed the young man who more 
than the others had insulted his betrothed, and 
struck him violently on the head. The coward 
who had presumed on his position to offer indig- 
nity toa helpless girl went, smarting from his well- 
merited punishment, to complain to his father; 
and forthwith the father of the bridegroom, the 
bridegroom himself, and the bride, were brought 
before the proprietor. “Who broke my son’s 
head ?” was the first question. The bridegroom 
without hesitation related the whole story. ‘‘ How 
dared you,” said the old assessor (his rank in the 
Government service), “lift your hand to your 
master? If he took liberties with your bride, you 
ought to be much obliged. You will not marry 
her now. She shall remain in my house, and you 
shall be punished.” Upon this he ordered the 
bridegroom to be beaten without mercy, and 
gave him into the hands of his sons. The bride- 
groom bore his fate manfully; but his whole ex- 
pression changed when they began to inflict 
the same punishment on his father, and 
he could contain himself no longer when he 
saw his bride led away into the house. 

In a second he rescued her, and ran with 
her out of the place. The sons, seeing this, left 
off beating the father to pursue the fugitives, 
upon which the bridegroom took a pole from some 
palings and prepared to defend himself. In the 
mean while the noise had attracted other peasants, 
who hastened to their master’s courtyard. Sym- 
pathising with the young man against the 
tyranny of the proprietor, they at once took his 
part. Then the father ran out, and struck the first 
peasant he met on the head. ‘The man fell sense- 
less to the ground. This was the signal for a 
general attack. The peasants surrounded the 
proprictor and his three sons, and, to be brief, 
killed them on the spot. Their hatred for them | 
was so great that, in the words of Radishcheff’s 
friend, “there was not one among them who was 
not anxious to have a share in the murder, as | 
they themselves afterwards confessed.” It so 
happened that at that time an ispravnik (justice) 
was passing, and witnessed a portion of the pro- 
ceedings. He arrested those who were in fault— | 
about half the village—and commenced proceed- | 
ings against them. Ultimately the case came be- | 
fore the chief tribunal. The affair was clear | 
enough, for the accused confessed, pleading only 
in justification of their conduct the tyrannical 
behaviour of their masters, which was well known 
throughout the province. 

The end of this affair was both curious and 
shameful. The officials of the tribunal were 
all in favour of inflicting the severest punish- 
ment on the rebellious serfs, with the ex- 
ception of Radishcheff’s friend, who argued 
that they had received an amount of provocation 
which almost justified their act. In the mean 
while the wife of the murdered proprietor appeared 
to request that the guilty peasants might be set at 
liberty, representing with infinite naiveté that she 
could punish them herself, whereas if they were 
knouted and sent to Siberia she would lose the 





' the throne, and began to occupy himself with the 


| cheff’s. 


| tion of the Russian Minister, Mr. Herzen declares 





| persisted in demanding the liberation of the ac- 
' cused, on the plea that they had not committed 
murder, but had acted as it were in self-defence, 
or at all events had received terrible provocation, 
the other officials asserted that he must have been 
bribed by the proprietor’s widow! At last the 
one honest functionary was so disgusted by the 


tests fops or “fashionables,” as he terms them. 
These, however, are mere trifles in the book, 
the detritus and dust of the larger and more 
significant poems. In order to give the reader 
some idea of Mr. Ogareff’s talent, we will proceed 
at once to examine a rather long poem, suggested 
to him by a journey from Moscow to St. Peters- 








villany and baseness of all the others, that he ab- 
ruptly left the service; and Radishcheff does not | 
even tell us what became of the poor serfs. | 
Noble-minded as they were, both Radishcheff’s 
friend and Radishcheff himself were, after all, | 
weak men. As the former, instead of perse- 
vering, left the service in disgust, so the latter 
quitted life in despair. When the “Travels in 
Russia” first appeared, the Empress Catherine, 
so liberal in speech and on paper, lost no time in 
sending the author to Siberia. He was recalled 
from exile by Paul, and when Alexander came to 


condition of the peasants, Radishcheff was re- 
quested to prepare a project of emancipation. 
He went eagerly to work, drew up a plan, and 
submitted it to Count Zavadovsky, the official 
commissioned by Alexander to organise the Mi- 
nistry of Public Instruction. All the ideas of 
his youth were expressed in this project of Radish- 
The Count read it, and, turning to the 
author, said : “ What, still on your old hobby ! 
Was not your residence in Siberia sufficient ? ” 

Then Radishcheff remembered that, many years 
before, a friend of his, abandoned by the physi- 
cians, and unwilling to continue a painful and | 
hopeless existence, had swallowed poison. Radish- 
cheff had often thought of this, and he felt now 
that, morally, he was in the same position as 
his friend when the latter resolved to terminate 
his miserable life. He swallowed poison, and 
abandoned his post in the world as the upright 
functionary had abandoned his in the civil ser- 
vice. Who can say how many more noble- 
minded Russians are not crushed in an unavailing 
struggle with the despotism that hangs over 
them? Some quit the service, some quit the 
country, some die; but the most to be pitied are 
those who remain in Russia and at last conform 
to the manners and morals of the very men whom, 
in the enthusiasm of youth, they had regarded with 
horror. ‘ Nevertheless,” says Mr. Herzen, “ we 
should neither look back like Prince Shcherbatoff 
nor abandon ourselves to despair like Radish- 
cheff. Who among us, five years ago, dared to 
think that the settled right of possessing serfs, 
supported by the stick at home and by the 
bayonet abroad, would have been shaken? And 
who among us now dares to say that this will not 
be followed by the fall of the table of ranks, the 
secret police office, the arbitrary power of minis- 
ters, and the government which is founded upon 
corporal punishment and the dread of superiors 
in office?” 








RUSSIAN POEMS. 
CTHXOTBOPEHIA H. OFAPEBA, (Poems. By E. 
OGaREFF.) Tribner and Co. 
Mr. E. Ocarerr is Mr. Herzen’s co-operator in 
the production of the Kolokol, or Bell, published 
in Paternoster-row for the especial benefit of St. 
Petersburgh. In his address to the patres 
conscripti of the free city of Frankfort, in refer- 
ence to their seizure of his journal at the dicta- 





that nothing will stop him in the execution of his 
mission, and that even if he dies he has friends 
who will carry on the work that he has begun. 
One of these friends, as we have said, is Mr. 
Ogareff, of whom, personally, we can give no ac- 
count beyond this—that he is a Russian writer of 
high genius, who has left his native land without 


burgh, and thence to “foreign parts.” Here the 
author reminds us, by his choice of subject as by 
his manner of treating it, of the Polish poet 
Mickievicz, whom Mr. Borrow regards as the 
greatest poet the nineteenth century has produced. 
However that may be, the Pole may certainly be 
ranked with the Russian Poushkin, and with that 
other poet, by Mickievicz and Poushkin ad- 
mired, whom it is now the fashion in England to 
decry, but of whom Mr. Ruskin, differing from 
less important critics, says so finely that he 
“ vave melody to the passions, and majesty to the 
pangs of man.” 

Those who have read Mickievicz’s “ Journey 
in Russia” (and those who have not may do so 
without trouble in Christian Ostrowski’s admi- 
rable French translation) will remember how the 
poet travelled from the Polish or Prussian fron- 
tier, through the snow, to St. Petersburgh. They 
will remember the nakedness of the land, the 
bitterness of the frost, the soldiers who are beaten 
by their corporals, the corporals who are beaten 
by their sergeants, the sergeants who are beaten 
by their officers, the officers who are the slaves of 
the Tzar; and, afterwards, the entrance to St. 
Petersburgh; the walk along the quays; Peter the 
Great’s statue; the review, in which the Emperor 
is represented as “ sharpening the lancets he will 
some day plunge into the heart of Europe,” and 
at which the foreign ambassadors appear without 
cloaks by way of flattering his weather-proof 
Tzarish Majesty, but at the same time shiver 
lugubriously as they congratulate him on the 
magnificent tenue of the Imperial troops. 

Mr. Ogareff takes us over much of the same 
ground. Indeed, who will go to St. Petersburg 
and not walk by the side of the beautiful Neva, 
along those magnificent, interminable, irreproach- 
able, and in all respects unrivalled quays of 
granite? Who will not gaze at the admirable 
statue of Peter the Great, and wonder at the 
magnificence of the marble palaces? The statue, 
like a symphony of Beethoven’s, has the privilege 
of telling a different story to each beholder. 
Mickievicz sees in it the image of imperial 
tyranny. It is an “avalanche of despotism,” 
that will some day come rolling to the ground. 
Le Maistre, the high-priest of order, and who, 
writing immediately after the French Revolution, 
respects Russia as the great conservative power, 
is in love with the Neva, but says of the statue 
that “ Peter is lifting his arm above the city with 
a gesture which we know not whether to regard 
as one of menace or protection.” Others, of a 
more guide-book turn of mind, content them- 
selves with telling how the immense block 
of granite on which the statue stands 
was hewn out of the Finland quarries—how it 
was rolled towards the Neva—and how it was 
borne down the river toSt. Petersburgh, on a raft 
constructed specially for its reception. Or they 
will relate the story of the Russian officer who 
used to gallop his horse to the very edge of a 
cliff, and suddenly rein him up when his head 
and neck were already hanging over the preci- 
pice; and will explain to us how the sculptor 
Falconnet, to whom the feat of the said officer 
suggested the attitude of the equestrian figure, 
was obliged to pour so many tons of molten 


metal into the legs and haunches of the horse, in 
order to maintain him in his present erect posi- 
tion. 


Others will even record the anecdote of 


| are read in Russia. 


abandoning his profession; and that here in 
London he writes works which somehow or other 
His volume of poems, just 
issued from the Russian printing-office established 
in London, contains one addressed to “ Iscan- 
der,” which we believe is the Persian for Alex- 
ander, and which, at all events, is the pseudonym 
under which Alexander Herzen has published 
most of his works. From this poem we learn 
that he is one of “Iscander’s” oldest friends; and 
that they two, out of many, are the only ones 
who still persist in crying out, at any risk and 
sacrifice, for liberty in Russia, 

The subjects treated of, or only touched upon, 
in Mr. Ogareff’s volume are of the most varied 
kind, ranging from first love and the Aurora 
Waltz to Russian huts and cabarets. He admires 
Labitzky and is fond of waltzing (provided 


the Russian liner, who by way of illustrating the 
| sagacity of the native isvostchik, pretends that a 
| foreigner, having lost his way, got on to the 
isvostchik’s horse, and put himself into the attitude 
of Peter; upon which the intelligent driver at 
| once understood that he was to convey the 
; gentleman to the neighbourhood of the bronze 
man on horseback. Indeed, this statue says 
something to every one, and every one has 
something to say about the statue. Let us 
endeavour to translate the fine lines with which 
it has inspired Mr. Ogareff. He is walking on 
a wintry autumnal night along the quays of the 
Neva. 
| The night was advancing, the wave was rising, 
| and flocks of ice passed by with crackling sound. 
| Covered with grey foam, and shiniu - with leaden 
brilliancy, the river looked frightful, aud struck upon 
the granite of the quays with angry splashing. In 





benefit of their services! As Radishcheff’s friend | he can procure an angelic partner); but he de- | the mist a dark row of houses looked sadly from the 
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shore. The streets and the palaces are silent. 
Alone, motionless on a horse, a gigantic rider is seen. 

His head proudly erect, and his figure haughtily 
extended, he points somewhere in the distance with 
his hand—points the giant from his mighty horse. 
And the horse, held lightly back by the bridle, is 
rearing on his hind legs, that the rider may see further 
into the distance. 


Whither does that hand point, and wherefore | 
through the darkness does the horseman strain his | 


eyes? With what thought is he inspired? Surely 
he knows not thought in the middle of the night. 
Of what is he proud? Why is he borne forward, as 
it were, in spite of the resistance of his horse? He 
has fearlessly leaped on the granite rock, and there 
fearlessly he stands. 

He stands there because he is the builder of his 
own glorious city. With the dawn of day the ships 
will come. He points to the distance with his 
powerful hand, for with them they will bring 
Europe’s mind to our forest-grown land, and the 
light will penetrate into our woods. He is proud 
because he is great ! 

I prayed in the late hour, and a thrill passed 
through my frame. And I was proud myself, as 
though I had had a share in the work through which 
he is so great. Proudly, but not boldly, I bent my 
knee before him, and | felt I was a Russian. 

Then, lifting up my head, I gazed into his 
face, and there was a kind of sadness in it. He 
looked sorrowfully at me, and still pointed with his 
finger into the distance. What sorrow oppressed 
him? Whither did he point from his horse? What 
did he want from me ? 

And in spite of myself I was confused. Sadly and 
with timid steps I went away from him; but fora 
long time he was still before my eyes. I was sepa- 
rated from him by the walls of the Admiralty; but he 
still followed me, and how gloomy was his look ! 

Continuing to ascend the river, the poet comes 
to the fortress. 

Darkly to my sight appears a frightful building, 
with dismal, dentelated walls, and a row of towers. 
Lamentations and sighs, and the unechoed cries of 
unavailing victims full of cursing and suffering, did 
the wind bring to me from those banks through the 
clashing of the ice and the splashing of the waves. 

The ominous-looking fortress of Peter-and-Paul 
stands in suggestive proximity to the magnificent 
Winter Palace. The two buildings face one 
another from opposite banks of the river. The 
relative position of the Imperial mansion and of 
the Imperial dungeons has struck many writers, 
who thereupon remember that “it was not far 
from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock.” Some, 
again, see in the fortress the last resting-place of 
the Tzars (since the time of Peter), and reflect 
that, in the midst of their power and prosperity, 
the Russian Emperors cannot look from the 
windows of their palace without beholding their 
tomb. The degenerate French King avoided 


the funereal St. Denis is visible; but no such 
weakness belongs to the iron-nerved sovereigns 
| of Russia. Their St. Denis stares them in the 
face, and side by side with the church where they 
hope to repose in peace are the dungeons in which 
lie those whom some call traitors, and others 
patriots. 

Our poet is standing on the granite quay, “a 
palace and a prison on each hand :” 

Palace, prison (he exclaims), why through the 
darkness do you gaze at one another? Can it be that 
the prison is the palace’s slave and wicked accom- 

| plice? Is it possible that, looking at the prison, the 
palace can be free from fear? Is it possible that 
through the prison the palace is strong, and that it 
takes a pleasure in the sad wailings? 

Dig them up, dig them up quickly, those walls 
and those vaults! Break off the from the 
doors, and call every one to the festival of freedom! 
Then crowds of people, then nations, from generation 


locks 


to generation, will bless you, and honour you, and | 


call you saints! 

But the palace is deaf, and the prison is deaf, and 
my voice sounds in the wilderness. Around is mist 
and the darkness of the night, and with a rushing 
noise the waves break over the masses of ice. 
my sadness of heart grows stronger than before, and 


the cross of life is heavier to bear, and I fly from these | 


plac es. 


Again it is he; the same horseman is again 
before me, as proud and as inspired as before. Still 


into the distance he pvints with his stretched-out 
arm; and it appeared to me, as if in a dream, that, 
with his head proudly erect and his figure haughtily 
extended, the giant laughed with a bitter laugh. 
Then we have a description of one of the May 
reviews. The infantry march past in compact 


masses, and are followed by the cavalry galloping 


along in columns. The sight of the bayonets and 
swords inspires the poet : 

In my soul arose a desire for warfare and blood. 
How strangely manis made! I felt myself a warrior 
at that moment. Oh! what if, full of inspiration, I 
should call out to them the signal of holy redemption, 
Follow me! Sharpen your swords and your bayonets! 
I will lead you in a direction in which these gentle- 
men never would have taken you.” 


But there is no hope from the soldier: 


Sadly looking at the troops, I thought: God, just 
God, our sufferings are great, and long-treacberous 


despotism, resting savagely upon bayonets and de- | 


basing our nature, can laugh at the people. Curses 
on the army! May the Devil take it!” 

“May the Devil take it” would not sound 
particularly well in English verse, but it is the 
literal translation of the energetic chort vosmé 
(4OPTD BOSbMN). 

Among other suggestive objects along the 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Ix continuation of the proceedings of the Association 
we give a summary of some of the papers read during 
the latter part of the meeting. In Section A, a paper 
by Sir David Brewster, ‘‘on the use of amethyst 
plates in experiments on the polarisation of light,” 
referred chiefly to the adaptation of those plates and 
precious stones to the polarisation of light.—Mr. J. 
P. Hennessy, in a paper “on some properties of a 


series of the powers of the same number,” announced | 
| degrees at the extremity of the optical axis of the | 


the discovery of a general law which regulates the 
Series of the powers of any number, a discovery of 
great interest, and for which it was proposed that he 
should receive the thanks of the meeting.—Sir D. 


Brewster, on the functions of the retina, referred to | 
the duration of luminous impressions on certain points. | 


It is well known that this duration is one-third of a 
Second for white light of ordinary intensity. The 
small circular area at the end of the axis retains 
light longer than the general retina after the 
eye has been exposed to light; but certain points 
of the membrane, situated apparently near its 
termination of the ciliary processes have even a 
greater retentive power. To observe this phenomenon, 


the light to which the eye has been for some time | 


exposed must be suddenly extinguished. A number 
of bright luminous points will then be observed 
arranged on a circle. These bright points, apparently 
placed at equal distances, may amount to fifteen or 
twenty; but they vanish very quickly. The points 
of the retina from which the points of light emanate 
are probably placed where the retina is attached to 
the ciliary ring, or other parts in the interior of the 
eye, and may therefore be detected by the anatomist. 
Referring to the vision of the foramen centrale of the 





retina, alluded to at a former meeting, Sir David gave 
a case of vision performed entirely by the choroid coat, 


tinct vision was 4} degrees. In the present instance a 


case was alluded to where the paralysis was temporary, | 


and here the area of distinct vision was 44 degrees, 
corresponding with the size of the opening in the retina. 
These facts may throw some light on the functions 


exercised by the retina as a whole, or by some of its | 


individual layers, Sir David thus concluding, “I have 
placed it beyond a doubt that the membrane, whe- 
ther choroid or retina, which occupies an area of 44 


eye, is in some cases less, and, in some cases more, 
| retentive than the retina. If the microscope proves 
that there is no retina corresponding to that area, we 
should consider the choroid coat as the seat of vision. 
If it should be proved that any one of the layers of 
the retina occupies that area, while the rest are want- 
ing, it w ll be manifest that that layer is the seat of 
vision, 0 rather of luminous impressions.” 

In a p per on the formation of hailstones, the Rev. 
Mr. Bowditch, referring to a peculiar storm in which 
he was overtaken, stated that the rain fell in torrents, 
accompanied by hailstones of great size, some of them 
half aninch in diameter. These stones were of three 
kinds—one a solid piece of ice; another about two 
thirds ice and one third water, inclosed in a crust; and 
a third entirely of water, enveloped in a crust more 
or less brittle. He accounted for this phenomenon 
by the polar and equatorial currents meeting and 
fusing. This view would form the solution of the 
formation of hailstones in tropical climates.—A letter 
from Mr. M‘Craw, of Edinburgh, suggested a new 
means of preventing the fading of photographs. The 
process is as follows :—I1st. Bichromate of potass, at 
2d. per ounce, is substituted for nitrate of silver, at | 


St. Germain because from its terrace the spire of 


Then | 


and through the foramen centrale. The space of dis- | 


banks of the river, the poet is struck by the ap- 
pearance of the colossal sphinxes, which inspire 
him with a vision of the east, and with recollec- 
tions of his own Tartar ancestry, and that of 
many of the Russian nobles.* In this canto or 
division, having occasion to speak of the Russian 
priests, he says: “ The only one of the Apostles 
| they imitate is Judas.” 

At last the poet goes abroad. He obtains per- 
mission to be absent for half a year, or, in his 
own words, “ gets his liberty for six months.” 

| It must be remembered that the author is 
writing about the Nicholas period, when foreign 
passports were charged for at the rate of 120/.a 
year, and were not granted for more than two 
years. At present a Russian going abroad pays 
thirty shillings on receiving his passport, and re- 
turns when he thinks fit to his native land. It is 
but fair to add that he has not so many reasons 
now for wishing to avoid it. 

The poet enters Western Europe through 
Warsaw, concerning whose inhabitants he writes 
as follows: 

May my arm wither, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of {my mouth, if I say aught against the 
Poles having a separate throne. All their trophies 
have been taken from them, their kings’ gardens and 
palaces have been given into the hands of miserable 
sairaps, and nothing remains to them but to groan 
helplessly. No! my neighbours, I am not your 
enemy. Like you, I love freedom, and have sworn to 
sacrifice to it. I salute a suffering people as my 
brothers. With tears, O sons of Poland, asa man 
and as a Slavonian, I behold your severe misfor- 
tunes. 

In conclusion, we cannot recommend this 
volume to our readers, because our readers would 
not understand it; but we can tell them that it is 
full of noble ideas and magnificent poetry. From 
the extracts we have published—allowing for the 
double translation from Russian into English, 
and from verse into prose—they will be able to 
recognise in Mr. Ogareff a writer full of passion 
and inspiration, and they must take our word for 
his possessing all the other qualities of a poet. 
In losing the poetic form his lines lose half 
their beauty. We can merely reproduce his 
| thoughts and feelings ; it would require a poet of 

equal genius to convey a just idea of the melody 
of his verse. 


* Taking seriously Mr. Ogareff's statement that he has 
Tartar blood in his veins, we cannot but be struck by the 
thoroughly Slavonian character of his face, as se n in the 
portrait prefixed tohis volume. There is no trace whatever 
of the flat face, the high cheek-bones, and the slanting eyes 
of the Mongol. But ethnolozists have observed that the 
Slavonian bluod asserts itself above any other, even when 
mixed with it only in equal proportions, and there has been 
no Tartar blood introduced into any of the so-called Tartar 
families of Russia since the fifteenth century. 


DRAMA, X&c. 


5s. per ounce. 2ndly. Photographs could thus be 
produced more rapidly. 3rdly. The pictures being 
composed of the same materials which form the con- 
stituent parts of writing ink, it may be fairly inferred 
that they will last as long as the paper itself—A 
| portable self-registering anemometer, an apparatus of 
| ingenious construction, was exhibited by the inventor, 
| Mr. F. Osler. It indicated the exact time of day, 
| and the strength, direction, and duration of a wind 
storm, and also the degrees of latitude and longitude. 
| Section B.—A paper by Dr. Matthiessen embraced 
| a description of the metals obtained from the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths, and was illustrated by an 
| exhibition of these metals. The results of such an 
| inquiry appeared like entering upon a new creation, 
| involving as they did consequences of the greatest 
| utility. — With reference to the purple dye obtained 
| from coal-tar (specimens of silk being exhibited 
| which had been dyed with it), Dr. Gladstone described 
it asa product of the oxidation of analine and bi- 
| chromate of potash. Itisa bronze-coloured substance, 
| dissolving in alcohol with a purple cclour, with dif- 
| ficulty soluble in water, but, like indigo, perfectly 
I 
| 


deprived of colour by the hydrated protoxide of 
iron, the colour being restored by exposure to the air. 
It dissolves in concentrated aulphuric acid, forming a 
green solution, and decomposes slowly at 480° Fahr. 
It was applicable for dyeing silk, cotton, wool, &c., 
the colour being intense, one pound of the solid sub- 
stance dyeing no less than 200lb. of cotton. The 
| colours are very permanent, being proof against the 
action of light and heat, acids and alkalies. . 
| Section C.—Among the papers read in this section 
was one on anew genus and species of Pterodactyle, 
by Professor Owen, who entered generally into the 
| geological distribution of flying reptiles, and detailed 
| the particulars of the formation and shape, com- 


| 
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\ 
paring a specimen of one lately obtained from Lyme 
Regis, Dorsetshire, with one described by Dr. Buck- | 
land, this second specimen being larger than the 
former one—Sir R. Murchison then laid before the | 2.983,611/.; 3,586,377 tons of pig iron, valued a 
section the results of hia researches among the older | 13.345,508'.; 73,129 tons of metallic ot valued at 


dom 66,445,450 tons of coal, valued at the pit’s mouth 
at 16,663,862/. ; 24,257 tons of fine copper, valued at 


rocks of the Scottish islands, indicating the various | 1,755,0967. ; 6177 tons of white tin, valued at 821,5417.; | 
steps which had been made in developing the geolo- | and 61 1,180 ounces of silver from lead, valued at | 


153.470/. In 1857, 10,444 colliers arrived in the port 

f London, and the total quantities of coal brought 
idon both by by land amounted to 
S tons. 


Royal Ce 


gical structure of Scotland from the days of Hutton 
and Playfair, through those of Jameson and M‘Cul- | ¢ 
loch, to the state in which the subject was advanced a | to L 
few years ago by the proofs of the existence of con- | 4, 

siderable numbers of organic remains of Silurian age The lytechnic Society held its | 
in the southern Scottish counties. This communica- | autumnal exhibition and its twenty-sixth annual 
tion was only, however, a commencement of what he | meeting at the hall of the institution at Falmouth on 
hoped to complete by the next meeting at Aberdeen, | Wednesiay, Sept. 29, and three following days. Sir 
though he considered that the fundamental reform of | Charles Lemon, the president, occupied the chair, and | 
the north Scottish series, proving the ascent from the | a large a tl ntry and other inhabi- 
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oldest rocks in Britain on the west coast of the north | tants of the county and beyond attended, as usual, on 
Highlands, to the much younger old redsandstone of | the occasion. The display of models and inventions | 
the east coast—was firmly established. Mr. H.C. | in the mining and miscellaneous departments, and o 


pictures and other contributions in art and science, 

both domestic and foreign, were 

merous, and elicited marked commendation from the 

judges of the severs al sections, who awarded a goodly 

number of money prizes and of the silver and bronze 
| medals of the society. 

The everlasting noise which is occasioned by the 
rugged mi uterial of our English and the fre 
quency of their being under repair § gives especial value 
to a fact which we find in the French papers. A new 
system of road-making has just been substituted for 
| the ordinary roadway on a part of the Place du Palais 

foyal. A quantity of concrete, about five inches in 
thickness, is first spread out, and on that is applied a 
layer of bitumen reduced to powder and in a boiling 
state. On this latter, which is also about five inches 
in thickness, a quantity of river sand is sifted, and 

then the surface is pressed down bv a heavy cast-iron 
roller, weighing about two tons. In afew hours after 
the road thus made may be passed over by the heaviest 


Sorby read a communication on some peculiarities in 
the arrangement of the minerals in igneous rocks, and 
on a new method of determining the temperature and 
pressure at which various minerals and rocks were 
formed, elucidating still further the views of Mr. 
Marshall and Professor Phillips. 

Section D.—Two papers were read on the formation | 
of the cells of bees. Mr. Bayldon, of Metbley, stated 
that from thirty-five years’ experience he was satis- 
fied that all bees made their cells hexagonal, except 
when compelled to vary the shape in order to meet 
some difficulty arising from the peculiar space at their 
command.—In the sub-section Mr. Milner, surgeon 
to the convict prison at Wakefield, gave some curious 
facts on the influence of various circumstances in 
causing loss or gain in the weight of the prisoners. 
There were on an average 400 prisoners in Wakefield 
convict prison, at ages varying from sixteen to fifty, 
and they remain on an average nine months in prison. 
The weight of the prisoners increased in summer and | 
decreased in winter ; there was an increase in April, | waggons without the slightest impression being left 
May, and June, a larger increase in July, and a still | by the wheels. The same system is now being ap- 
more considerable one in August. In September | plied to part of the RueSt. Honoré comprised between 
there was a loss, which continued through the winter, | the Palais Royal and the Rue de Richelieu, and in 
being in March very large indeed. Before trial pri- | the latter street as far as the end of the Theatre 
soners generally lost weight; after trial, when they | Francais. 
knew the worst, there was a considerable increase in A cooking apparatus for military purposes, the in- 
weight for some months, when the lengthened impri- | vention of Captain Grant, late R.A., bas recently been 
sonment began to tell upon them. subjected to several official experiments, and a board 

Section E.—Colonel James, of the Ordnance Sur- | of officers reported decidedly in its favour in the course 
vey, delivered an address on the geometrical projec- | of the spring. The apparatus, in respect to compara- | 
tion of two-thirds of the surface of the sphere; the | tive ‘*is superior to the one at present in use.” 
object was to show that by constructing maps with 
two-thirds of the sphere on each surface, instead of 
half a sphere, according to the usual plan, the 
geography of the world could be much better repre- 
sented. Maps of this description were published by | 
the Board of Ordnance, and could be purchased for 
half-a-crown of any of their agents.—General Chesney 
advocated the extension of communication to distant | 
places by means of electric wires, urging the necessity 
of multiplying the communications of this country 
with all parts of the globe, especially with America. 
He thought the route from hence to Iceland, Green- 
land, and Newfoundland preferable, as by this route 
the greatest distance from land to land 


roads 


merits, 


for yearly repairs. Captain Grant 
dier to bake his own bread 
army that does not), and 


fair allowance 
wis! to enable the s 
(the English being the only : 





this, and supplying himself with bread of 
quality as no mere contractor can furnish, The ovens 
are upon a new and simple construction, and so easy 
to manage that any ordinary 
continuous baking to the extent of 400Ib. of bread per 
hour. The invention is about to be tested at Shorn- 
would not | cliffe camp, and it has been intimated by the Horse 
exceed 430 miles. Ice and icebergs were the only | Guards that if the report be satisfactory 
difficulties to be encountered, which would probably | upon the subject may be come to. 
not be very serious.—In the section of Ethnolc gy; the } “We have with usin Banfi,” says the Banff Journal, 
Rey. G. C. Geldart read a paper, the purport of which } “a working man, whose attainments in natural history 
was, that ‘‘ language was no test of race.” Language | entitle him to take rank with some of the most learned 
he considered to be the product and token of a nation’s | in our country in those departments of science. Mr. 
political, moral, or intellectual, but not ofits physical, | Thomas Edward has, ever since he was able to work, 
constitution. It would not reveal a people's ge- | followed the calling of an operative shoemaker. He 
nealogy, but only its mental and social history. may be said to be fully master of all that is known in 
Section F.—Mr. Brown entered into the subject of | ornithology and zoology, while in conchology and 
the financial cx ndit ion of railways. It was computed | botany his knowledge is also profound. 
that 14,000,000/. had been sunk in law proceedings. | nity and for a wide circle around he is the standing 
Yet, if the loan, preference, and ordinary share capital | authority on these and kindred subjects; and his name 
‘were considered one interest, the results, though fall- | as an explorer of these branches of knowledge and a 
ing far short of expectation, gave no occasion for de- 
spondency. A net profit of 12,338,586/. in 1857 on a | to the leading naturalists in England, 
paid-up capital of 315,157,258/., share andloan, yielded | whom he carries on a frequent correspondence, 
3°915 per cent., which, under improved management | them rare specimens, and assisting their labours by 
and with more attention to the comfort of third-class | communications of his own experience. In connection 
passengers, who were theprincipal source upon which |} with one of these correspondents Mr. 
railway companies must depend for their profits, was | just had conferred on him an honour which, so far as 
a fair vantage ground for further progress. There | we are aware, is unique, as falling to an individual in 
could be no reason for despair; for on the capital em- | his position in lif 
barked the net profit on the amount paid up exceeded f 


Spencer Bate, of Plymouth, F.L.S., 
last year half the interest upon the permanent national | timé engaged in researches with respect to the smalle 











with many of 


has been for some 


debt. | crustacea; and Mr. Edward, who, says Mr. Bate, ‘ has 
Section G.—Mr. W. Fairbairn read a report on the | been a valued correspondent for many years,’ having 
collapse of globes, tubes, and cylinders, The first | sent him two specimens of a different species from 





Mr. Bate, who is quite an au- 
thority on these matters, says he names the species 
after its finder, Mr. Edward. The name so designated 
is the Praniza Edwardsii, and this name it will con- 
tinue to bear in perpetuity among naturalists.” 

M. Kuh!mann, who has been the first to 
sulphate of burytes to house-painting ¢ a fe 
read a paper on the subject to the Aca 
Sulpbate of barytes is white, and is preferable | 


experiments were upon glass globes intended to be | any I 
perfectly spherical, but they were Some of the ( 
globes bore enormously high pressures when the ex- | 
treme tenuity of the glass is considered, amounting 
only from one to two hundredtl an inch in thick- 
ness. The pressure ranged as high as 475 1b. per | 
square inch of surface. In the experiments upon iron 
the remarkable law had been deduced, that the strength 
of cylindrical vessels exposed to a 


e had yet met, 





not. 


is of 
apply 
le ny of Sciences. 


uniform external oth to 





pressure varied inversely as the length. Thus, with | white lead : to oxide of zinc, not only on account 
vessels precisely similar in other respects, one twice | of its durability, but also because it produces no inju- 
the length of another bore only half the pressure, one | rious effects upon the health of the workmen. ‘I'o 
three times the length bore ea A one-third, and so on. | obtain it M. Kuhlmann first deprives the natural car- 


A similar law a 


glass cylinders. 


rite, which exists in large 
e North of England, of its carbonic ac id, 


plies in the case of homogeneous | bonate of ba 3 es, or withe 
i . . 
; deposits in tl 


| decomposed for the purpose of obtaining soda; 


f| for the 


very choice and nu- | st 


| somewhat curious character, 


| velocity in the usual way by gathering wheels. 


Captain Grant states the cost of the apparatus ex- | 
hibited (as erected at Woolwich) to be 947. 16s., and | 
he thinks 5 or 6 per cent. upon the cost would be a | 


he places within his reach the means of accomplishing | 
such a| 


person can carry on a | 


some decision | 


In this vici- | 


contributor to journals on natural science is familiar | 
F | space of 14 feet between them. 
sending | 
| fitted and bolted tog 


Edward has | 
One of his correspondents, Mr. | 


r| long 
| on which the engine man stands. 


w days ago | 


| in its 


ts 1856 there were produced in the U nited King- | by putting it in contact with the vapours of hydro- 


chloric acid issuing from the furnaces where sea-salt is 
after 
which he transforms it into a sulphate by the addition 
of sulphuric acid. This sulphate is afterwards well 
washed, in order to deprive it of every trace of the 
acid. The excess of water is then expelled either by 
pressure or swift rotation, and the paste which re- 
mains is put into barrels for sale. Sulphate of 
barytes might be reduced to the fourm of dry cakes 


| like white lead; but it is preferable to keep it in the 


state of a paste, because when once dry it cannot 
be again reduced so easily to a fine powder, such as it 
was when first precipitated. It is used with great 
advantage in the mé anufacture of paper-hangings, 
and has been successfully applied to oil painting, a 


| coating of this paint being ech more durable than 


In examining the rubbish re- 


any other known. 
of his furnaces 


maining after the demolition of on 
transformation of chloride of barium, M. 
Kuhlmann observed a green and blue substance, 
rongly resembling ultramarine, and, in presenting 
expressed his belief 


a sample of it to the Academy, 


| that it would not be impossible to obtain artificial 
| ultramarine from barytes. 


In the list of patents for which provisional protec- 
tion has been taken out is a machine of a novel and 
brought out by Messrs. 
Priest and Woolnough. of Kingston-on-Thames. The 


specification, as taken from the list, describes the ma- 


the object of which is to 
protect the turnip crop from the ravages of the fly 
and the slug and its other numerous enemies, and 
secure, as far as human ingenuily can accomplish, 
this most valuabie of all bulbous roots. The com- 
mon practice of protecting the turnip from the fly is 
by dusting the rows with lime during the night, and 
while the dew is upon the plant. ‘Lhis operation is 
difficult, and imperfectly performed. Besides the 
slow process of doing this by hand, the difficulty of 


chine asa “ blast-drill,’ 


| dusting the under side of the plant as well as the top 


side offers an insuperable objection to this mode 
of applying lime, soot, or any other compost to 
the young turnip plant. This difficulty is now 
overcome, and the lime (a mixture of one-sixth soot 
with it is recommended) is thrown by means of 
blast-fans upon every part of the plant, both on the 
upper and under sides. The faus are put in motion 
by the travelling wheels of the drill, and receive 
The 
blast thus created by the fans is brought to bear upon 
the plant, which, yielding to its action, bends from 
the current, and, asit acts upon a fallen stream of 
lime or other composition, the a become com- 
pletely covered with the powder. But this is not the 
only object the blast-drill will accomplish. The fly, 
disturbed by a simple contrivance, hops away, but is 
at that moment caught by the current of air enter- 
ing the blast-fans, instantly destroyed, and thrown 
out again with violence from the vortex into which 
it has been drawn. This operation is simple, and the 
process of annihilation is similar to that of a mouse 
or rat going down a thrashing machine. The fly and 
the lime are so completely mixed and incorporated 


that the mischievous yet delicate insects are de- 
stroyed by the Rog pressure thrown upon 
them, and the plant is also secured by the dusting of 
compost from all further attacks of the enemy. 


There is at present being construct di n Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by Messrs. Morrison and Co. ., engineers, of 
that place, a monster steam hammer, ordered by the 
Russian Government. It is the largest ever con- 
structed on the Tyne, and is of most gigantic propor- 
tions. It is constructed on the principle of Messrs. 
Morrison’s patent. The hammer bar and piston are 
forged in one solid mass. The diameter of the bar is 
13 inches and that of the piston 51 inches, and the 
total weight of this portion of the hammer exceeds 
five tons. It was forged by a two-ton hammer of 
similar construction. The cylinder stands on two 
frames of 3 feet in width, and there is a clear working 
The frames arch over 
head and clasp the cylinder, the whole being securely 
rether and forming one solid mass. 
The total height from the ground to the under side of 
the frame is 9 feet 4 inches, and the total height of 
the hammer itself is 18 feet, the hammer having a 
clear fall of 6 feet. The ingress and egress of the 
steam is regulated by a double-balanced piston 
valve, which is worked by hand by means of a 
lever reaching from the valve to a staging, 
‘he number and 
force of the blows can be regulated by means of this 
valve to the most astonishing nicety, so great being 
the command which the workmen bave over this im- 
mense mass that it can be arrested in a moment while 
in the act of falling. One of the great features of 
this hammer is the entire absence of all complication 
construction ; so great indeed, that it hardly 
looks complete as it stands, and it seems impossible 
that one Te ver could make the various changes of 
movement and varieties of blows so necessary to 





forge work ; but this is the case. It is very ‘well 
suited for the rough work it has to undergo, ‘and is 
peculiarly adapted to be used in countries where—as 


in Russia—skilled labour is searce, as it is almost im- 
possible for any portion of it to get out of repair. 
| The breaking of the piston rods and cylinders, s0 
| common in other hammers, cannot occur here, as 
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the hammer bar, or vielen rod, is of such enor- | 
mous dimensions, and is forged solid in the 
piston, the two combined forming the whole weight 
of the hammer. Tiis novel machine is just com- | 
pleted, and will in afew days be shipped for St. 
Petersburg. i 
In a communication addressed to the Academy of | 
Sciences, M. Verdeil announces the discovery of a 
green substance extracted from the flowers of plants, 
and quite distinct from the green of their leaves. _ 
is well known that the extremities of the petals of « 
flower, by which they adhere to the calyx, are salsa 
in buds they are whiter still, and particularly in the 
flower of the thistle. If this white part be boiled in 
water, and then subjected to pressure, the juice 
obtained will be colourless, and remain so in contact 
with the air; but if a few drops of a solution of car- 
bonate of soda or lime water be added, the surface of 
the liquid will gradually assume a green colour, and 
if it be well shaken the whole will become dark green. 
If there be an excess of alkali the green will acquire 
a yellowish tint; in that case a little acetic acid will 
transform it into a bluish green. Alum, the acetate | 
of lead, and the deutoxide of tin, precipitate fine | 


projectors intended it to advance the 
Brompton. 
guine enough to assert that the traffic of 
railway”—the West London—only 
stimulus to develo; pe it! 

If these controversialis ts will have tl 
remember that no idea of an exhibition was broached 
until the nation and Parliament refused to use the 
land at Kensington—bought most unwisely with the 


* Punch’s 
requires 


2e candour to 


purpose, they will not be long in awaking to the 
knowledge that the exhibition must be held on the 
Commissioners’ estate, or lose the support of its most 
important friends, and in all probability be indetinitely 
postponed. 

We should rather consider the Crystal 
legitimate and most convenient of suitable places, 
saving, as it would, the expense of a new building 
and new roads and approaches. 

But, before we advance to this question of site, we 
think it as well to inquire whether the uses or pur- 
poses of xhibition are sufficient to promise 
success, or, could it be made a success, be of adequate 
advantage to the country. 





this e 


green lakes of different shades from the liquid. These | There is no necessity for holding decennial exhibi- 
lakes, being separated by filtration and dried, | tions. No pledge that these should be held was given 
maintain their colour, and resist the influence | in 1851. Nothing but the simple advantage of show- | 
of light. The protoxide of tin forms a yellow | ing the progress made by the people in industry and 
precipitate, and also changes to yellow the green | arts can be the reason that will be generally admitted 
lakes obtained with alum and the acetate of | as a good excuse for the efforts and expense they will 
lead. In order to insulate the colouring principle, | be called upon to make on the occasion. The im- 


mense and effective effort made in 1851 must be con 

sidered to have exhausted the available area of 
production for more than the ding ten years, 
Notwithstanding the accelerated development of the 
arts in this age, it is too much to expect that the 
Exposition of 1851 can be well r d in less than 
a quarter of acentury. Exhibitions must have their 
fallow seasons; and new disc new men, new 
nations, and new objects, with a generation of 


the lake obtained with acetate of lead is decomposed 
by sulphuric acid diluted with much alcohol at 40 deg. 
of Réaumur; the colouring principle is dissolved by the 
alcohol, while the lead combines with the sulphuric 
acid. The liquid is then filtered and heated with 
ether, which precipitates the colouring principle. On | 
being collected on a filter, washed with water, and | 
dried, it is found to be of a yellowish brown; it does 

not melt, but is decomposed by heat; it cannot be 


succe 





veries, 
new 





sublimated, but will burn away, leaving some slight | visitors, must be combined to make the success of 
traces of ashes. It is insoluble in water and in acids, | 1851. 





not very soluble in alcohol, but is very easily dis- We do not believe that men possessed of the 
solved in alkaljes, to which it communicates a green | tact, energy, enthusiasm, and knowledge of the men 
colour. An excess of acetic or hydrochloric acid | of 1851 are now available; and certainly those who 


Con- | distinguished themselves then have passed to pur- 
| suits which more or less prevent their again perform- 
ing the same parts. Can any new men be expected 
to equal them in ardeut exertion for a merely imita- 
tive project ? 

Not only does the ordinary rate of progress preclude 
the idea of any necessity for displaying the improve- 
ments of the last ten years, but it is to be remembered 
that three years of war and other causes have limited 
this rate much more than could have been expected 


will turn the colour into red and precipitate it. 
centrated sulphuric acid dissolves the colouring prin- 
ciple, and gives it a brilliant red colour. This 
colouring matter has great affinity for the aluminous 
mordants fixed on cotton, but it does not directly dye 
either silk or wool. M. Verdeil concludes by saying 
that our thistles and artichokes are not sutficie tly 
rich in this colouring principle to admit of its being 
used as a dye on a large scale, but that those of the 
warmer climates most prot bably contain this substance | 
in larger quantities. in 1851. Besides this, the expositions of Dublin, 
It is exactly forty-seven years since our fathers | Paris, and Manchester, have taken away and ex- 
were eye-witnesses of a comet ‘which, until the appear- | haustei much of the materials and the interest that 
ance of the present wonderful celestial visitor, proved | would otherwise have been available for a metropo- 
the most brilliant of modern times. As the present | litan and international exhibition. Our projec 
comet bids fair to outshine in magnitude its prede- | should also be aware that the Dublin exhibition 
cessor, a few remarks on that of 1811 may be very | would financially have been a failure but for the 
interesting at this juncture. The mre beililans munificence of Dargan; that the Paris exhibition 
phenomenon which accompanies a comet is the stream 








required a grant of money from the British Govern- 


of light which wecall atail. On the 2nd of Se wt ment, and very extreme exertions on the part of the 
1811, the comet possessed no visible tail; on the 9th British section and agents, to save it from that 
it had a very conspicuous one about 9 or 10 degrees | moderate success which in these cases is equivalent 


Manchester one is much too recent 
merely copied in I 
who refused to lend their 


or 12} to failure. The 
for its leading features to be 
nor was the feeling of those 


in length; on the 18th the length was 11 
degrees ; ; on the 6th of October it was 25 degrees; on 
the 12th only 17 degrees long; on the 14th it appeared 


sondon . 


to extend 174 degrees ; on the 15th it covered a space | works, and those who regre tted they did do so, more 
of 2 231 degrees in length. The apparent length being | encouraging to a trial of the same ‘in London, than 


the disputes which arose amongst its managers after 
it was accomplished and closed. 

There is no novel phase of the “ 
tion ” which this project can fill; all its chara 
are familiar toeverybody; and we sh oul ithink that the 
Prince Consort himself cannot but feel that the inte- 
rest he will be invited to take in it will be pale and 
faded after the former ceremonials. 

The general country has since 1851 seen a number of 
local exhibitions of a mixed character, the benefits of 
which are in most cases, ending as tl ley do in the re- 
storation of the church, the endowment of the h pital, 


234 degrees, its real extent, taking into consideration 
the oblique position in which it was seen, may have 
been 100,000,000 of miles. On the 12th of October 
its breadth on the broadest part degrees, and 
about 5 or 6 degrees from the head it began to be a 
little contracted; the real breadth of the tail on the 
12th of October was nearly 15,000,000 of miles. The 
comet of 1858 will arrive at its perigee about mid- 
night on the 10th of October, when 51,000,000 miles 
will separate us from it.—Correspondent of the 
“ Essex Herald.” 


Universal Exposi- 


was 63 icteristics 





—— or the building of a school or library, more evident to 
the people than the desultory purchase of a morass at 


Kensington. The projectors will find that the 
use made of the 1851 funds will greatly increase 
the indifference of the provincial towns in this 
matter. 

One object desired to be achieved by this exhibition 
is the erection of better pren for the Society of 
aware, to issue proposals for organising an exhibition | Arts. Now we do think that, as this is a practical ob- 
ofa cosmopolitan character, to be held in London in ject which would of itself obtain the good wishes and 
the year i861. The proposal is founded on the | Support of all those who desire the progress of the 
assumption that the Gre at Exhibiti m of 1851 may | nation, a ssion of dire ett rts to the pur- 
be sucee ssfully ré »peated in an emu lative spirit every pose within the ordinary circle of the So« 
ten years, “ | tions would be better calculated to effe 

A few of the public journals, anings pre- | believe that the p¢ sent of this exhibit 
dispose them to fe avour all the schemes which have of | be more to ther 
late years emanated from tke more advanced members | will give rise to on the Kens 
of the § ciety of Arts, have assisted to inflate the | for which the 
embryo plan; but it has not as yet gained mu 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1861. 
A section of the members of the Society of Arts 
has induced the so: riety, as the public are generally 








succe 


siety’s 0] pera- 





whose le ym would 
buildings it 


rest than the 
ington estate, or any us 





0 y may beavailabie aft 


h | ended. 








solidity. The present void condition of that estat la 
These journals are now engaged in a feigned dis- | ted to ist in the solution of the question of f1 sh 
cussion on the site and situation to be en for the | space for the British Museum, National Gallery, and 





Proposed exhibition—some parties having, it appears, | the learned Societies; and we should regret to 
a desire to make the project a means towards the | used for any special ends for the next few years. 
further colonisation of Battersea; whilst the earlier | = 








interests of 
The Builder, who is of this party, is san- | 


| 


this | 


proceeds of the Great Exhibition—for any national | 


Palace the | 


NOVEL APPLICATION OF 
WE are not aware whether the 
individual who first 
found upon the rolls of fame; but 
vould be not a little astonished could he know of the 
extraordinary development to which his si levice 
has arrive l, thanks to the combined talent of Mu »SsTs. 
Marion, of Regent-street, and the eminent photo- 
grapher, Mr. Herbert Watkins. [1 er times, 
knights were used to establish their identity by means 
of devices and mottoes engraven upon their shields; 
had photography been invented, Mr. Watkins would 
have recommended Ivanhoe and Sir Brian de Bois 


» their miniatures 1 upon their 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
name of that ingenious 
invented calling-eards is to be 


it is certain that he 











proj 





In plain English, the improvem 





nanufac- 








ture of calling-cards, for which the f 1able world 
has to thank Messrs. Marion and Watkins, is _ that 
} they have invented a means of taking portraits so 
minutely, so expeditiously, and so cheaply, that any 
one may be furnished with a ample supply of cards 


| entertainment to Queen Elizabeth, accompanied with 





it a very reasonable rate, each card t 
representation of the lineaments of its owner. No 
need, therefore, henceforth to entrust your name to 
the gossiping propensities of the servants’ hall; all 
1it—and the 


a perfect 





you have to do is to leave your portr 
well-known skill of Mr. Wat! ample guarantee 
that it will be easily recoguisable by the person to 





And 
h card 
mere dry collec- 


whom it is inten¢ liment. 
then what acl 
basket be, instead of, as hitherto, a 
tion of names, engraved with lack of 
taste upon pasteboard, more or less enamelled and 
embossed. What will be the interest of a collection 
of autographs in com] sun pictures? 
It may perbups be possible r from 
the handwr but it is certain tl features 
_ rd a much surer guide. Partly, from the 
1ovelty of the idea, and partly from its real value, 
we are not astonished to hear that Mr. Watkins has 
as great a demand for his photographie calling-cards 
as even his extensive resources can furnish. 
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THE STUDIOS. 

een awarded the prize « 
rtisn of Christ,” by the 
uuld the other 
1istorical 
sacred 


TALK OF 
Joun Woop has b 
for his picture of “The Bay 
Baptist Dissenters of Liverp 0) Sh 
dissenting bodies follow this ‘example, 
painters may look for extensive patronage, and 
art experience a second renaissance, 

A te mporary collection of the works of British 
engravers is intended to be formed at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Mr. G. T. Doo, R.A., lends his 
assistance to the officers of the department, together 


f 10002. 





with examples of his own works; and, from his 
thorough acquaintance with art, and practical con- 
nection with the English school of engraving, we feel 





interest and cha- 
works likely to be brought together. 

A reputed picture by Titian, on view at Mr. 
Barratt’s, a dealer in the Strand, is, after long months 
of advertising, attracting some notice. ‘Those who 
can believe the story told of it will see it for them- 
selves, and we need not ion upon it. 
Its owner professes to object to sell it to any but a 
public collection. 

A copy of the great “Family of \ 
Veronese, is said to have been bequeathed by the 
Hon. and Rev. C. G. Perceval to the National Gallery, 
where the original painting now is. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington again indulges 

lic with the view of his fine pictures, vases, and 
sets of plate in Apsley House. Cards are to be ob- 
tained at Messrs. Mitchell’s, Old Bond-street 

Sir Edwin Landseer, the Marquis of Stafford, the 
Marquis of Abercorn, and the Duke of Manchester, 
were in Invé 23rd, to join the Undine 
steamer, for 


great confidence in the 


racter of the 


comy lete 








State any opu 





rness on the 
a cruise. 


A public meeting of a most interesting character 
was held at Bath on the afternoon of Saturday, at the 
Guildhall, for the purpose of distribati the medals 
and other prizes awarded by the G to the 
successful candid: - 3 _fr the Bath School of Art. 





The Mavor, Mr. R. 
ided, and th Suan 


ner, M.D., pre- 
the meeting 





was held, was crowded to overflowing by an audience 
comprising many of theclergy and gentry and a large 
number of the School of Art Students. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 
Tue Buckinghamshire 
y y held th 
Aylesbury on the Thurs 


ts of rain, which threatened to prevent all inspec- 


Asehitectusal and Archzolo- 
annual general meetin 
lav of last week, amid tor- 








ti f Quarrenden Chapel, one great feature of the 
$ pl dings. By mid-day t weather cleared, 

i enabled the visitors to ins r s, and 

n to a brie n tl ! y Arch- 
icon Bi whicl gat iat th 
reater pa is t work « » four- 
te th cen t estate into the 
possession f Lee in the following cen- 
tury, at bo reneral dissolution of monasteries. Sir 
Henry Lee built the mansion here, and gave a noble 
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. : = \ 
paring a specimen of one lately obtained from Lyme 
| dom 66,445,450 -_ ar pe valued at the pit’s mouth | 
tons of fine copper, valued at | 


Regis, Dorsetshire, with one described by Dr. Buck- 
land, this second specimen being larger than the 
former one—Sir R. Murchison then laid before the 
section the results of his researches among the older 
rocks of the Scottish islands, indicating the various 
steps which had been made in developing the geolo- 
gical structure of Scotland from the days of Hutton 
and Playfair, through those of Jameson and M‘Cul- 
loch, to ‘the state in which the sub yject was advanced a 
few years ago by the proofs of the existence of con- 
siderable numbers of organic remains of Silurian age 
in the southern Scottish cot This communica- 
tion was only, however, a commencement of what he 





inties, 


hoped to complete by the next meeting at Aberdeen, | 


though he considered that the fundamental reform of 
the north Scottish series, proving the ascent from the 
oldest rocks in Britain on the west coast of the north 


Highlands, to the much younger old red sandstone of | 


the east coast—was firmly established. Mr. H. ¢ 
Sorby read a communication on some peculiarities in 
the arrangement of the minerals in igneous rocks, and 
on a new method of determining the t mperature and 
pressure at which various minerals and rocks were 
formed, elucidating still further the views of Mr. 
Marshall and Professor Phillips. 


Section D.—Two papers were read on the formation | 


of the cells of bees. Mr. Bayldon, of Methley, stated 
that from thirty-five years’ experience he was satis- 
fied that all bees made their cells hexagonal, except 
when compelled to vary the shape in order to meet 


some difficulty arising from the peculiar space at their | 
surgeon | 


command.—In the sub-section Mr. Milner, 
to the convict prison at Wakefield, gave some curious 
facts on the influence of various circumstances in 
causing loss or gain in the weight of the prisoners. 
There were on an average 400 prisoners in Wakefield 
convict prison, at ages varying from sixteen to fifty, 


and they remain on an average nine months in prison. | 
prisoners increased in summer and | 


The weight of the 
decreased in winter; there was an increase in April, 
May, and June, a larger increase in July, and a still 
more considerable one in August. In September 
there was a loss, which continued through the winter, 
being in March very large indeed. Before trial pri- 
soners generally lost weight; after trial, when they 
knew the worst, there was a considerable increase in 
weight for some months, when the lengthened impri- 
sonment began to tell upon them. 

Section E.—Colonel James, of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, delivered an address on the geometrical projec- 
tion of two-thirds of the surface of the sphere; the 
object was to show that by constructing maps with 
two-thirds of the sphere on each surface, instead of 
half a sphere, according to the usual plan, the 
geography of the world could be much better repre- 
sented. Maps of this description were published by 
the Board of Ordnance, and could be purchased for 
half-a-crown of any of their agents.— General Chesney 


advocated the extension of communication to distant | 


places by means of electric wires, urging the necessity 
of multiplying the communications of this country 
with all parts of the globe, especially with America. 
He thought the route from hence to Iceland, Green- 
land, and Newfoundland preferable, as by this route 
the greatest distance from land to land would not 
exceed 430 miles. Ice and icebergs were the only 
difficulties to be encountered, which would probably 
not be very serious.—In the section of Ethnology, the 
Rev. G. C. Geldart read a paper, the purport of which 
was, that “ language was no test of race.” Language 
he considered to be the product and token of a nation’s 
political, moral, or intellectual, but not ofits physical, 
constitution. It would not reveal a people's ge- 
nealogy, but only its mental and social history. 
Section F.—Mr. Brown entered into the subject of 
the financial c¢ at ion of railways. It was computed 
that 14,000,000/. had been sunk in law proceedings. 
Yet, if the loan, preference, and ordinary share capital 
were considered one interest, the results, though fall- 


ing far short of expectation, gave no occasion for de- | 


spondency. A net profit of 12,338,586/. in 1857 on a 
paid-up capital of 315,157,258/., share andloan, yielded 
3°915 per cent., which, under 
and with more attention to the comfort of third-class 
passengers, who were theprincipal source upon which 
railway companies must depend for their profits, was 
a fair vantage ground for further progress. 
could be no reason for despair; for on the capital em- 
barked the net profit on the amount paid up exceeded 


last year half the interest upon the permanent national | 


debt. 

Section G.—Mr. W. Fairbairn read a report on the 
collapse of globes, tubes, and cylinders. The first 
experiments were upon glass globes intended to be 
perfectly spherical, but they were not. Some of the 
globes bore enorm« usly high pressures when the ex- 
treme tenuity of the glass is considere d, 
only from one to two hun 
ness. The pressure ranged : gh as Ib. pe 
square inch of surface. In thee ee riments upon c 
the remarkable law had been deduce i, that the stre ak 
of cylindrical vessels exposed to a uniform external 
presst varied it verse ly as the length. Thus, with 
vessels precis ely ilar in other respects, one twice 
the length of a only half the pressure, one 
three times thx tl » only one-third, and so on. 
A similar law applies * the 
glass cylinders. 











case of homogeneous 


| both domestic 


| in thicknes 


i entitle 
in our country in those departments of science. Mr. | 


followed the calling of 


improved management | 


| just had conferred on him an honour which, 
There | 


amounting 
“eog of an inch _in thic k- | 


In] 1856 there were produced in the United King- | by putting it in contact with the vapours of hydro- 


at 16,663,8622. ; 
2.983,611. ; 
345,508'.3 7 
755, 0962, : 6177 tons of white tin, valued at 821 
ne d 614, 180 ounces of silver from lead, valued at 
In 1857, 10,444 colliers arrived in the port 
, and the total quentit ies of coal brought 
to London both by sea aud by land amounted to 
4,368,708 tons. 
The Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
autumnal exhibition and its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting at the hall of the institution at Falmouth on 
Wednesiay, Sept. 29, and three following days. Sir 
Charles Lemon, the president, occupied the chair, and 
a lar; mblage of the gentry and other inhabi- 
tants of the county and beyond attended, as usual, on 
the occasion. The dis play 
in the mining and miscellaneous departments, and of 
pictures and ‘other contributions in art and science, 
and foreign, were very choice and nt 1- 
merous, and elicited marked commendation from the 
judges of the several sections, who awarded a goodly 
number of money prizes and of the silver and bronze 
medals of the society. 

The everlasting noise which is occasioned by the 
rugged mat erial of our English roads and the fre 
ow ney of their being under r pair gives especial value 

to a fact which we find in the French papers. A new 
system of road-making has just been s 
the ordinary roadway on a part of the 
Royal. A qnantity of concrete, 


be6, roi tons of pig iron, valued at 






















layer of bitumen reduced to powder and in a boiling 
State. 
a quantity of river sand is sifted, and 








then the su 
roller, weighing about two tons. In afew hours after 
the road thus made may be passed over by the heaviest 
waggons without the slightest impression being left 
by the wheels. The 
plied to part of the Rue St. Honoré comprised between 
the Palais 
the latter street as far as the end of 
Frangais. 

A cooking apparatus for military purposes, the in- 
vention of Captain Grant, late R.A., bas recently been 
subjected to several official experiments, and a board 
of officers reported decidedly in its favour in the course 
of the spring. The apparatus, in respect to compara- 
tive merits, ‘Sis superior to the one at present in use.” 
Captain Grant states the cost of the apparatus ex- 


the Theatre 


hibited (as erected at Woolwich) to be 942. 16s., and | 


he thinks 5 or 6 per cent. upon the cost would be a 
fair allowance for yearly repairs. Captain Grant 
wishes to enable the soldier to bake his own bread 
(the English being the only army that does not), and 


he places within his reach the means of accomplishing | 


with bread of such a 


this, and supplying himself 
The ovens 


quality as no mere contractor can furnish, 


are upon a new and simple construction, and so easy | 


to manage that any ordinary person can carry on a 
continuous baking to the extent of 400Ib. of bread per 
hour. The invention is about to be tested at Shorn.- 
cliffe camp, and it has been intimated by the Horse 
Guar 
upon the subject may be come to. 

“Wehave with usin Banff,” says the Banff Journal, 
“a working man, whose attainments in natural history 
him to take rank with some of the most learned 


Thomas Edward has, ever since he was able to work, 


may be said to be fully master of all that is known in 
ornithology and zoology, while in conchology and 
botany his knowledge is also profound. 
nity and for a wide circle around he is the standing 
authority on these and kindred subjects; and his name 
as an explorer of these branches of knowledge and a 


contributor to journals on natural science is familiar 


to the leading naturalists in England, with many of 
whom he carries on a frequent correspondence, sending 
them rare specimens, and assisting their labours by 
communications of his own experience. In connection 
with one of these correspondents Mr. Edward has 


we are aware, is unique, as falling to an individual in 
his position in life. One 
Spencer Bate, of Plymouth, F.L.S., has been for some 
timé engaged in researches with respect to the smaller 
crustacea 5 
been a valued correspondent for many years,’ having 
sent him two specimens of a different species from 
any he had yet met, Mr. Bate, who is quite an au- 
thority on these matters, says he names the species 
after its finder, Mr. Edward. The name so designated 
is the Praniza Edwardsii, and this name it will con- 
tinue to bear in perpetuity among naturalists.” 

M. Kuh!mann, who has been the first to apply 
sulphate of burytes to house-painting, 
read a paper on the subject to the Academy of Sciences. 

Sulphate of barytes is sie, gna is preferable both to 
white lead 1 to oxide of not only on account 
of its durability, but also tu cause it produces no inju- 
rious effects upon the health of the workmen. ‘l'o 
obtain it M. Kuhlmann first de »prives the natural car- 
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bonate 


















i dep: sits in the North of England, of its carbonic acid, 


3.129 tons of metallic lead, valued at | 


yO4LL; | 


| like white lead; 
Society held its 


vy of mode ls and inventions | 
| for the transformation of chloride of 


| specification, as taken from the list, de 
bstituted for | 
Place du Palais | 
about five inches in | 
thickness, is first spread out, and on that is applied a | 


On this latter, which is also about five inches | 
face is pressed down bva he ivV cast -iron | 
| difficult, and 
same system is now being ap- | 


Roval and’the Rue de Richelieu, and in | 


| the lime are so completely mixed and 


isthat if the report be satisfactor ys ome dk cision | 


an operative shoemaker. He | 


In this vici- | 


| fitted and bolted tog rether 


so far as | 


of his gy ery ny Mr. | 


and Mr. Edward, who, say 3 Mr. Bate, ‘ has | 


| in its « 


afew days ago | 


f barytes, or witherite, which exists in large | 


chloric acid issuing from the furnaces where sea-salt is 
decomposed for the purpose of obtaining soda; after 
which he transforms it into a sulphate by the addition 
of sulphuric acid. This sulphate is afterwards well 
washed, in order to deprive it of every trace of the 
acid. The excess of water is then expelled either by 
pressure or swift rotation, and the paste which re- 
mains is put into barrels for sale. Sulphate of 
barytes might be reduced to the form of dry cakes 
but it is preferable to keep it in the 
state of a paste, because when once dry it cannot 
be again reduced so easily to a fine powder, such as it 
was when first precipitated. It is used with great 
advantage in the manufacture of paper-hangings, 
and has been successfully applied to oil pz rinting, a 
coating of this paint being much more durable than 
any other known. In examining the rubbish re- 
maining after the demolition of one of his furnaces 
barium, M, 
Kuhlmann observed a green and blue substance, 
strongly resembling ultramarine, and, in presenting 
a sample of it to the Academy, expressed his belief 
that it would not be impossible to obtain artificial 
ultramarine from barytes. 

In the list of patents for which provisional protec- 


| tion has been taken out is a machine of a novel and 
| somewhat curious character, 


brought out by Messrs. 
t and Woolnough, of Kingston-on-Thames, The 
cribes the ma- 
chine asa “blast-drill,” the object of which is to 
protect the turnip crop from the ravages of the fly 
and the slug and its other numerous enemies, and 
secure, as far as human ingenuity can accomplish, 
this most valuabie of all bulbous roots. The com- 
mon practice of protecting the turnip from the fly is 
by dusting the rows with lime during the night, and 
while the dew is upon the plant. ‘lhis operation is 
imperfectly performed. Besides the 
slow process of doing this by hand, the difficulty of 


Pries 





| dusting the under side of the plant as well as the top 


side offers an insuperable objection to this mode 
of applying lime, soot, or any other compost to 
the young turnip plant. This difficulty is now 
overcome, and the lime (a mixture of one-sixth soot 
with it is recommended) is thrown by means of 
blast-fans upon every part of the plant, both on the 
upper and under sides. The fans are put in motion 
by the travelling wheels of the drill, and receive 
velocity in the usual way by gathering wheels. The 
blast thus created by the fans is brought to bear upon 
the plant, which, yielding to its action, bends from 
the current, and, as it acts upon a fallen stream of 
lime or other composition, the plants become com- 
pletely covered with the powder. But this is not the 
only object the blast-drill will accomplish. The fly, 
disturbed by a simple contrivance, hops away, but is 
at that moment caught by the current of air enter- 
ing the blast-fans, instantly destroyed, and thrown 
out again with violence from the vortex into which 
it has been drawn. This operation is simple, and the 
process of annihilation is similar to that of a mouse 
or rat going down a thrashing machine. The fly and 
incorporated 
that the mischievous yet delicate insects are de- 
stroyed by the atmospheric pressure thrown upon 
them, and the plant is also secured by 7 e dusting of 
compost from all further attacks of the enemy. 

There is at present being constructe di in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by Messrs. Morrison and Co., engineers, of 


| that place, a monster steam hammer, ordered by the 





Russian Government. It is the largest ever con- 
structed on the Tyne, and is of most gigantic propor- 
tions. It is constructed on the principle of Messrs. 
Morrison’s patent. The hammer bar and piston are 
forged in one solid mass. ‘The diameter of the bar is 
13 inches and that of the piston 51 inches, and tbe 
total weight of this portion of the hammer exceeds 
five tons. It was forged by a two-ton hammer of 
similar construction. The cylinder stands on two 
frames of 3 feet in width, and there is a clear working 
space of 14 feet between them. The frames arch over 
head and clasp the cylinder, the whole being securely 
and forming one solid mass. 
e ground to the under side of 
the frame is 9 feet 4 inches, and the total height of 
the hammer itself is 18 feet, the hammer having a 
clear fall of 6 feet. The ingress and egress of the 
steam is regulated by a double-balanced piston 
valve, which is worked by hand by means of a 
long lever reaching from the valve to a staging, 
on which the engine man stands. The number and 
force of the blows can be regulated by means of this 
valve to the most astonishing nicety, so great being 
the command which the workmen have over this im- 
mense mass that it can be arrested in a moment while 
in the act of falli: One of the great features of 
this hammer is the entire absence of all complication 
construction ; so great indeed, that it hardly 
looks complete as it stands, and it seems impossible 
that one lever could make the various changes of 
movement and yarieties of blows so necessary to 
forge work; but this is the case. It is very ‘well 
suited for the rough work it has to undergo, and is 
peculiarly adapted to be used in countries where—as 
in Russia—skilled labour is searce, as it is almost 1m- 
possible for any portion of it to get out of repair. 
The breaking of the piston rods and cylinders, s0 
| common in oiber hammers, cannot occur here, as 
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the hammer bar, or piston rod, 


mous dimensions, and is forged solid in 


Petersburg. 


is of such enor- 
the 
piston, the two combined forming the whole weight 
of the hammer. This novel machine is just com- | 
pleted, and will in afew days be shipped for St. | 
| If these controversialists will have the candour to | 


guine enough to assert that the traffic of ‘* Punch’s 
railway ”"—the West London—only rr this 
stimulus to develope it! 


quires 


In a communication addressed to the Academy of remember that no idea of an exhibition was broached 


Sciences, M. Verdeil announces the discovery 


aud quite distinct from the green of their leaves. 


is well known that the extremities of the petals of a 
: | knowledge that the exhibition must be 


flower, by which they adhere to the calyx, are white 


in buds they are whiter still, and particularly in the 

If this white part be boiled in 
subjected to pressure, the juice 
obtained will be colourless, and remain so in contact 


flower of the thistle. 
water, and then 


with the air; but if a few drops of a solution of car 


bonate of soda or lime water be added, the surface of 
the liquid will gradually assume a green colour, and 
if it be well shaken the whole will become dark green. 
If there be an excess of alkali the green will acquire 
a yellowish tint; in that case a little acetic acid will | 
Alum, the acetate 
of lead, and the deutoxide of tin, precipitate fine 


transform it into a bluish green. 


green lakes of different shades from the liquid. These | There is no necessity for holding decennial exhibi- 
lakes, being separated by filtration and dried, | tions. No pledge that these should be held was given 
maintain their colour, and resist the influence | in 1851. Nothing but the simple advantage of show- | 


of light. 


lakes obtained with alum and the 


lead. 


acid. 


traces of ashes. 


colour. 
will turn the colour into red and precipitate it. 


ciple, and gives it a brilliant red colour. 





either silk or wool. M. Verdeil concludes by 


in larger quantities. 


It is exactly forty-seven years since our fathers 
were eye-witnesses of a comet which, until the appear- 
ance of the present wonderful celestial visitor, proved 
As the present 
comet bids fair to outshine in magnitude its prede- 
cessor, a few remarks on that of 1811 may be very 
brilliant 
phenomenon which accompanies a comet is the stream 


the most brilliant of modern times. 


interesting at this juncture. The most 


of light which we call a tail. On the 2nd of September, 


1811, the comet possessed no visible tail; on the 9th | 
it had a very conspicuous one about 9 or 10 degrees 
in length; on the 18th the length was 11 or 12 
degrees ; on the 6th of October it was 25 degrees; on 
the 12th only 17 degrees long; on the 14th it appeared | 
to extend 174 degrees; on the 15th it covered a space 
The apparent length being 
23} degrees, its real extent, taking into consideration 
the oblique position in which it was seen, may have 
October 
its breadth on the broadest part was 63 degrees, and ! 
about 5 or 6 degrees from the head it began to be a 

on the 


of 234 degrees in length. 


been 100,000,000 of miles. On the 12th of 


little contracted; the real breadth of the tail 
12th of October was nearly 15,000,000 of miles. The 
comet of 1858 will arrive at its perigee about mid- 





night on the 10th of October, when 51,000,000 miles | 
will separate us from it.— Correspondent of the 


“ Essex Herald.” 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1861. 

A section of the members of the Society of Arts 
has induced the society, as the public are generally 
aware, to issue proposals for organising an exhibition 
of a cosmopolitan character, to be held in London in 
the year 1861. The proposal is founded on the 
assumption that the Great Exhibition of 1851 may 
be successfully repeated in an emulative spirit every 
ten years, 

A few of the public journals, whose leanings pre- 
dispose them to favour all the schemes which have of 
late years emanated from tke more advanced members 
of the § ciety of Arts, have assisted to inflate the 
embryo plan; but it has not as yet gained much 
solidity. rene 

These journals are now engaged in a feigned dis- 
cussion on the site and situation to be chosen for the 
proposed exhibition—some parties having, it appears, 
a desire to make the project a means towards the 


further colonisation of Battersea; whilst the earlier | 





of a | until the nation and Parliament 
green substance extracted from the flowers of plants, 
It | proceeds of the Great Exhibition—for any national 


The protoxide of tin forms a yellow 
precipitate, and also changes to yellow the green 
acetate of 
In order to insulate the colouring principle, 
the lake obtained with acetate of lead is decomposed 
by sulphuric acid diluted with much alcohol at 40 deg. 
of Réaumur; the colouring principle is dissolved by the 
alcohol, while the lead combines with the sulphuric 
The liquid is then filtered and heated with | 
ether, which precipitates the colouring principle. On | 
being collected on a filter, washed with water, and 
dried, it is found to be of a yellowish brown; it does 
not melt, but is decomposed by heat; it cannot be 
sublimated, but will burn away, leaving some slight 
It is insoluble in water and in acids, | 
not very soluble in alcohol, but is very easily dis- 
solved in alkaljes, to which it communicates a green 
An excess of acetic or hydrochloric acid 
Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid dissolves the colouring prin- 
This | 
colouring matter has great affinity for the aluminous 
mordants fixed on cotton, but it does not directly dye 
J BS 
that our thistles and artichokes are not sufficiently 
rich in this colouring principle to admit of its being | 
used as a dye on a large scale, but that those of the 
warmer climates most probably contain this substance 


refused to use the 
land at Kensington—bought most unwisely with the 


purpose, they will not be long in awaking to the 
held on the 
Commissioners’ estate, or lose the support of its most 
important friends, and in all probability be indefinitely 
postponed. 

We should rather consider the Crystal Palace the 
legitimate and convenient of plac 


most suitable 


and new roads and approaches. 


think it as well to inquire whether the uses or pur- 
poses of exhibition are sufficient to promise 
success, or, could it be made a success, be of adequate 
advantage to the country. 


this 


ing the progress made by the people in industry and 
arts can be the reason that will be generally admitted 
as a good excuse for the efforts and expense they will 
be called upon to make on the occasion. The im- 


mense and effective effort made in 1851 must be con- 
sidered to have exhausted the available area of 
production for more than the succeeding ten years. 


Notwithstanding the accelerated development of the 
arts in this age, it is too much to expect that the 
Exposition of 1851 can be well reproduced in less than 
a quarter of acentury. Exhibitions must have their 
fallow seasons; and new discoveries, new men, new 


nations, and new objects, with a new generation of | 


visitors, must be combined to make the success of 
1851. 

We do not believe that men possessed of the 
tact, energy, enthusiasm, and knowledge of the men 
of 1851 are now available; and certainly those who 
| distinguished themselves then have passed to pur- 

suits which more or less prevent their again perform- 
ing the same parts. Can any new men be expected 
to equal them in ardeut exertion for a merely imita- 
tive project £ 

Not only does the ordinary rate of progress preclude 
the idea ot any necessity for displaying the improve- 
ments of the last ten years, but it is to be remembered 
that three years of war and other causes have limited 
this rate much more than could have been expected 
in 1851. Besides this, the expositions of Dublin, 
Paris, and Manchester, have taken away and ex- 
hauste| much of the materials and the interest that 

} would otherwise have been available for a metropo- 
litan and international exhibition. Our projectors 
should also be aware that the Dublin exhibition 
would financially bave been a failure but for the 
munificence of Dargan; that the Paris exhibition 
| required a grant of money from the British Govern- 
| ment, and very extreme exertions on the part of the 
British section and agents, to save it from that 
| moderate success which in these cases is equivalent 
to failure. The Manchester one is much too recent 
for its leading features to be merely copied in London ; 
nor was the feeling of those who refused to lend their 
| works, and those who regretted they did do so, more 
encouraging to a trial uf the same in London, than 
the disputes which arose amongst its managers after 
it was accomplished and closed. 

There is no novel phase of the “‘ Universal Exposi- 
tion ” which this project can fill; all its characteristics 
are familiar toevery body; and we should think that the 
Prince Consort himself cannot but feel that the inte- 
rest he will be invited to take in it will be pale and 
faded after the former ceremonials. 

The general country has since 1851seen a number of 
local exhibitions of a mixed character, the benefits of 
| which are in most cases, ending as they do in the re~ 
| storation of the church, the endowment of the hospital, 
| or the building of a school or library, more evident to 
| the people than the desultory purchase of a morass at 

Kensington. The projectors will find that the 
| use made of the 1851 funds will greatly increase 

the indifference of the provincial towns in this 
matter. 

One object desired to be achieved by this exhibition 
is the erection of better premises for the Society of 
Arts. Now we do think that, as this is a practical ob- 
ject which would of itself obtain the good wishes and 
support of all those who desire the progress of the 





} 





nation, a succession of direct effurts to the pur- 
pose within the ordinary circle of the Society’s opera- 
tions would be better calculated to effect it W 

believe that the postponement of this exhibition would 


be more to the national interest than the buildings it 





will give rise to on the Kensington estate, or any us 
for which they may be availab'e after the show has 
ended. 

The present void condition of that estate is calcula- 
ted to assist in the solution of the question of fresh 
space for the British Museum, National Gallery, and 
the learned Societies; and we should regret to see it 


used for any special ends for the next few years. 


{ = en = 


projectors intended it to advance the interests of 
Brompton. The Builder, who is of this party, is san- | 


saving, as it would, the expense of a new building | 


But, before we advance to this question of site, we | 


| NOVEL APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WE are not aware whether the name of that ingenious 
individual who first invented calling-cards is to be 
| found upon the rolls of fame; but it is certain that he 
would be | 


not a little astonished could he know of the 
extr ordinary developme nt to which his simple device 





| has arrived, thanks to the combined talent of Messrs. 
Marion, of Regent-street, and the em it photo- 
raph NM Herbert Watk : 





knigh l to estab 


re use 











of devices and mottoes engraven upon 
had photography been invented, Mr. W 
have recommended Ivanl Sir Br 
Guilbert to have their miniatures projected upon their 
hields, 

In plain English, the improvement in the manufac- 
ture of calling-cards, for which the fashionable world 


has to thank Messrs. Marion and Watkins, is, that 
they have invented a means of taking portraits so 
minutely, so expeditiously, and so cheaply, that any 
one may be furnished with an ample supply of cards 
it a very reasonable rate, each card bearing a perfect 
representation of the lineaments of its owner. No 
| need, therefore, henceforth to entrust your name to 
the gossiping propensities of the servants’ hall; all 











| you have to do is to leave your portrait—and the 
well-known skill of Mr. W ns is ample guarantee 
that it will be easily recognisable by the person to 
whom it is intended to pay the compliment. And 





then what a charming portrait gallery will each card 
basket be, instead of, as hitherto, a mere dry collec- 
tion of names, engraved with more or less lack of 
taste upon pasteboard, more or less enamelled and 
What will be the interest of a collection 
hese sun pictures? 


iracter from 


emboss d. 
of autographs in comparison witht 
It may perbups be possible to tell the ch 
the handwriting ; but it is certain that the features 
afford a much surer guide. Partlv, then, from the 
novelty of the idea, and partly from its real value, 
we are not astonished to hear that Mr. Watkins has 
as great a demand for his photographie calling-cards 


as even his extensive resources can furnish. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. Joun Woop has been awarded the prize of 10002. 
for his picture of ‘“ The Baptism Christ,” by the 
B iptist Dissenters of Live rpe ol. Should the other 
dissenting bodies follow this example, historical 
painters may look for extensive patronage, and sacred 
art experience a second renaissance. 

A temporary collection of the works of British 
engravers is intended to be formed at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Mr. G. T. Doo, R.A., lends his 
assistance to the officers of the department, together 
with examples of his own works; and, from his 
thorough acquaintance with art, and practical con- 
nection with the English school of engraving, we feel 
great confidence in the interest and complete cha- 
racter of the works likely to be brought together. 

A reputed picture by Titian, on view at Mr. 
Barratt’s, a dealer in the Strand, is, after long months 
of advertising, attracting some notice. Those who 
can believe the story told of it will see it for them- 
selves, and we need not state any opinion upon it. 
Its owner professes to object to sell it to any but a 
public collection. 

A copy of the great ‘Family of 
Veronese, is said to have been bequeathed by 
Hon. and Rev. C. G. Perceval to the National Gal 
where the original painting now is. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington again indulges 
the public with the view of his fine pictures, vases, and 
sets of plate in Apsley House. Cards are to be ob- 
tained at Messrs. Mitchell's, Old Bond-street. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, the Marquis of Stafford, the 
Marquis of Abercorn, and the Duke of Manchester, 
were in Inverness on the 23rd, to join the Undine 
steamer, for a cruise. 

A public meeting of a most interesting character 
was held at Bath on the afternoon of lay, at the 
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Guildhall, for the purpose g medals 
and other prizes awarded by the Government to the 
successful candidates from the Bath School of Art. 
The Mayor, Mr. R. Wilbraham Falconer, M.D., pre- 


sided, and the Council Chamber, in which the meeting 
was held, was crowded to overflowing by an audience 
comprising many of theclergy and gentry and a large 


number of the School of Art Students. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 











a noble 


Tue Buckinghamshire Architectural and Arche 
ical Society held their annual general me 
Aylesbury on the Thursday of last week, amid 
rents of rain, which threatened to prevent all 
tion of Quarrenden Chapel, one great feature 
day’s proceedings. By mid-day tl 
ind enabled the visitors to iuspect i 
listen to a brief lecture on their history fi 
on Bickersteth; from which we gather th ! 

greater part of the chapel is the work of the fou 
teenth century, and that the estate n into the 
possession of the family of Lee in the following cen- 
tury, at the general dissolution of monasteries. Sir 
] 


lenry Lee built the mansion here, and gave 
entertainment to Queen Elizabeth, accompanied with 
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tilts and tourneys to her great gratification. The 
Chapel of Quarrenden was a chapel of ease to the 
parish of Aylesbury ; it was repaired considerably by 
Sir Henry Lee, and once contained some fine monu- 
ments to himself and family. It is now a complete ruin, 
and it became a question with the party present as to 
what could be done in the way of restoration or protec- 
tion against further injury; for it appeared that the 
farmers of the locality had removed the stones away 
in cartloads—the Archdeacon observing a large por- 
tion of the Early English architecture removed since 
he was last there; and another member detailing his 
acquaintance with “ a turner, who, whenever he 
wanted a chimney ornament, used to come to this 
building and remove pieces of stone, which he was in 
the habit of converting to such purposes.” The 
Archdeacon remarked that 50/. would be required to 
fence the chapel from “ destructives,” and that he had 
something towards it, if members would also contri- 
bute—a plan that was referred toa sub-committee, On 
the return to Aylesbury a cold dinner was provided 
at the White Hart Hotel; and the party afterwards 
visited the County Hall, where a small collection of 
antiquities were exhibited, and several papers read: 
one of the best being by Admiral Smyth, late director 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of London, on 
the field of exertion open to Archxological Societies, 
and the duties devolving upon them. Several mem- 
bers were admitted, and some valuable contributions 
offered to the local museum. 

The fact elicited at this meeting of the continuous 
destruction of Quarrenden Chapel in our time, is 


worthy of more consideration than it may receive, | 
inasmuch as it is a glaring proof of the wanton spolia- | 


tion which is even now going on throughout the 
country. With much self-complacency we can blame 
the men of the Reformation, or the followers of Crom- 
well, as the persons who have committed the chief 
havoc among our ecclesiastical monuments; but here 
are undoubted instances given on first-rate authority 
of sacrilegious spoliation now going on, as barbarous 
in spirit as any previous acts, and for which the ex- 
citement of party or religious feeling cannot be pleaded. 


Quarrenden Chapel is only one instance among many | 


of wanton and ignorant mischief, which it should be 
the business of local Archeological Societies to pre- 
vent, if possible. 

The Journal de T Aisne notes the discovery of a 
Roman Pavement of interest to English antiquaries 
from the circumstance of its being very similar in 
design to a fine example in Lord Bathnrst’s park at 
Cirencester. It was found last month a: Blanzy-les- 
Fismes, when the Council-General of the Aisne voted 
a sum of money to defray the expense of excavations, 
in hopes of further discoveries. On the north-west 
of the ground excavated there has been discovered 
the foundation of a circular wall which had been 
formerly faced with marble. This foundation has 
been found to be that of a hemicycle, the floor of 
which in mosaic is complete and in good preserva- 
tion. After the mosaic had been laid bare and 
washed, there was visible on the right an elephant, 
a stag, and a horse among trees. In the centre was 
a figure in a sitting posture playing on a lyre, and on 
the left, also among the trees, a wild boar, a panther, 
and a bear. On the right and left of the human 
figure are large trees full of birds of all sizes, and 
with plumage of the most brilliant colours. This 
piece is intended to represent Orpheus taming the 
wild beasts by the tones of his lyre. Orpheus wears 
the Phrygian cap, and a mantle of a reddish colour 
falls over his shoulders. The head is well formed, 
but the hands are less perfect. None of the other 
objects usually found among old Roman ruins have 
yet been discovered. The workmen are now engaged 
in the removal of this work of art, which is the most 
delicate and most perilous part of the operation. It 
will probably be added to the fine works of the same 
class in the Museum at Lyons, which is not too far 
removed from the spot, and is one of the most impor- 
tant in France. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Mann's great concert at the Crystal Palace, on 


the 2nd inst., signalised as it was by variety, fresh- | 


ness, and talent, claims a position among the best of 
the season. The programme was very lengthy— 
forty-four pieces in it; but as the concert-giver stepped 
out a little from the beaten path, he avoided tedium. 
There was a crowded assembly. Among the most 
forcible appeals for repetition were, the scena and 
aria from Trovatore, ‘ Tacea la notte,” sung by Miss 
Louisa Vinning with all the skill of a finished artist; 
and the glorious quartett from Fidelio, “Il core la 
mia fe ;” the latter was sustained by Madame Ruders- 
dorf, Miss Stabbach, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. 
Santley. Both composer and singer were here seen 
to great advantage. It may be remembered that this 
concerted piece occurs between Leonora, Marcellina, 
Roceo the gaoler, and Jacquino his attendant, and is 
one of the many gems in the opera. Mr. Charles 
Braham introduced a new song of Balfe’s, “I'm not 
in love, remember,” which, with all its pretty words 
and sentiments, went for nothing. His “ Death of 
Nelson ” was painstaking ; but there was the absence 





of that certain something which seizes and keeps the 
senses in thrall. The Orpheus Glee Union found many 
staunch and ardent admirers, although we were not 
among them. Herr De Fontanier, printed in the pro- 
gramme as a new candidate for English and Palace 
| honours, attempted a song, aided by a chorus, from 
Martha. It was a specimen of first-class bellowing, 
| and the new importation from Germany retired with- 
| out a hand or voice in his favour. A trio from 
| Dr. Bennett's new cantata, “‘ May Queen,” met with 
a very different reception; but the most striking 
marks of favour in the concerted music were awarded 
to aselection from Preciosa, an opera most unde- 
servedly shelved. The Gipsy glee and dance, the 
echo and final choruses, with Rudersdorf as the 
interpreter of the solos, bound the attention of the 
listener with a potent spell. 
| Mr. Mann’s consisted in a selection of favourite 
| English melodies, so arranged as to follow on without 
intermission, 
ballad. The airs, &c., were distributed among the 
instrumental and vocal principals, chorus and or- 
chestra. Tales of love, war, domestic bliss, fairy 
| lands, the song of the bacchanal and the epithalamium, 
| visited the ear on the touch and-go-system, until we 
were brought into close quarters with the song 
national. Herr Molique plaved a fandango of his 
|}own composing; and M. Remenyi, solo violinist 
to her Majesty, did the ‘ Carnival.” 
| need be said of either of these wonderful men beyond 
the simple fact. Great efforts were made to get a 
repetition of the latter, but Remenyi was as inflexible 
as steel. Many other points in the ccncert are 
entitled to a passing remark, but their number ne- 
| cessitates silence. The concert appeared to give 
general satisfaction. 

There has been a great variety of musical experi- 
ments during the past fortnight at the Surrey Music 
Hall. Opera concerts have been in the ascendant, 
with a dash of strange vocal and instrumental oddities 
by the “inimitable and peerless Mackney.” Mr. 

| George Perren had a eoncert on Wednesday evening, 
| assisted by a string of popular artists, in length that 
of the alphabet. 

Wednesday at Reading was a great day among 
the lovers of the art divine. Miss H. R. Binfield 
gave two sacred performances ; in the morning Elijah, 
and in the evening Messiah. Both were admirably 
attended, as well by the aristocracy of the neighbour- 
hood as the residents of the town. The Hall, granted 
on this occasion by the mayor, is by no means adapted 
for the purposes of oratorios. There wasa strong array 
of musical chiefs, supported by a band and chorus, 
principally from the London orchestras. Elijah, how- 
ever, was far from being a triumph. The faults arose 
from acombination of circumstances. In the first 
place, there was no rehearsal, in the second, no con- 
ductor; and to those who are accustomed to wait on 








the variations of the restless stick, no one can wonder if | 


confusion fills the gap. Then there was an insufficient 
quantity of copies, orchestral room, and light. With 
these drawbacks to success, the surprise is that an 
opera like Elijah could have been kept together at 
all. Latent energies are invariably brought out 
under adverse circumstances. Mr. Willy, one of 
the most intelligent musicians of the day, acted in 
the double capacity of leader and conductor, and was 
so far successful, that, with afew slight hitches unob- 
served by aught but those learned in the works of 
| Mendelssohn, Elijah rode over the rough and boisterous 
elements without being wrecked or foundered. Mr. 
Weiss very ably sustained the character of the prophet 
hero; Mrs. Lockey, Mdme. Weiss, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Winn, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
were the other principals, who strove with the most 
commendable zeal to give due weight and effect to so 
important a work. Mrs. Lockey was necessitated to re- 
peat the beautiful consolatory air, ‘ O,rest in the Lord,” 
and the angelic trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” was marked 
| with a similar compliment. In the final aria, in A 
| flat major, Reeves sang as if inspired. He wisely 
| declined a pressing request to repeatit. The cho- 
risters, though few in number, sang not only with 
great power of sound, but with a degree of precision, 
}and with a quiet and subdued tone in the softer 
| passages, worthy of the subject and themselves, 
| That in particular of the priests of Baal was given 
| with immense effect. The singers seemed thoroughly 
to understand its spirit, rising in intensity of expres- 
sion, till the prayer became a cry of despair. Other 
instances of intelligent discrimination might be cited 
were they required. In short, the performers, one 
and all, gathered themselves up to do battle with all 
seeming difficulties. 

In the evening Messiah filled thehall. The princi- 
pals were those of the morning. There is but slight 
occasion for remark beyond the protest we make 
against any donna’s trifling with the author's text. 
A cadenza in that exquisitely beautiful aria which 
opens the third part was in miserable taste—neither 
artistic in execution nor in character with the subject it 
attempted toadorn. Mr. Winn’s reading of the recita- 
tive and air which precedes the grand chorus and fugue 
appeared to give general satisfaction. Time and careful 
study will render this gentleman a fitter associate for 
Mr. Harper’s trumpet piece than any other now seen 
above the musical horizon. Mr. Richard L. Binfield 
presided at the organ, which was erected expressly for 
the occasion by Mr. Holdich. 





Another novelty of | 


This soon made a great hole in the | 


Nothing | 


A new ballet divertissement entitled La Fleur 
@ Amour was introduced on Wednesday at Drury- 
lane, after the twenty-first consecutive representation 
of the Rose of Castille. It is scarcely necessary, in 
speaking of the music, to say more than that it ema- 
nated from Mr. Alfred Mellon, and was fresh, 
pleasing, and characteristic. Martha is to be produced 
on Monday. 





Mr. Cuartes J. Matruews, with Mrs. Mathews, 

sailed by the Asia from Boston on the 22nd Septem- 

ber, for Liverpool. Mr. Mathews has several engage- 

ments at Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 

and plays his way up to London; where he will ap- 
pear at the Haymarket Theatre on Monday next. 
The engagement of Mr. Sims Reeves having termi- 
| nated at the Standard Theatre, an entire change has 
| taken piace in the character of the performances, 
which reassume an Adelphi aspect. Green Bushes 
was revived on Monday evening. and Madame Celeste, 
who has just returned from the Continent, played her 
favourite part, Miami. 

The Gateshead Observer states that at one of the 
towns visited by Mr. Charles Dickens in the North a 
doorkeeper’s opinion was invited by a gentleman who 
was entering the room to hear the second “‘ reading’ 
| of the course. ‘ Very fair, Sir,” was the reply ; “ very 
fair, he does not read amiss; but his attitudes are 
poor, Sir; I think nothing of his attitudes.” 

Sir William Don, the actor-baronet, has been con- 
victed at the Sunderland Police-court for assaulting 
a fellow-actor named Edgar Burchell, and damaging 
his hat, coat, and shirt, to the value of 1/. 5s. The 
complainant stated that on the evening previous he 
was playing the character of Glimmer in the inter- 
lude of The Two Buzzards, in which piece Sir William 
was John Small—that, having gone on to the stage 
with his bat on, Sir William asked him to take it off, 
telling him that if he did not he would knock his head 
off. The same thing occurred a second time, but after 
the curtain went down he went to offer an explanation 
to Sir William, who seized and dragged him to the 
window of the property room, knocked him against 
some lumber, tore his shirt, crushed his hat, tore his 
coat, and nearly strangled him. He had brought 
this charge not to extort money, but to expose his 
brutal conduct. Mr. Young addressed the bench on 
behalf of the defendant, and admitted the assault. 
Mr. Young then proceeded to say that it was the cus- 
tom of every well-bred Englishman in private to re- 
move his hat in the presence of ladies, and that his 
client was only doing his best to have the rules of 
etiquette strictly adhered to, and became incensed on 
finding that complainant did not comply therewith, by 
not taking his hat off. The magistrate convicted Sir 
William of the assault, and fined him 1/. and costs, 
and 10s. 6d. for damages to the man’s clothes. On 
the following evening, Sir William took his benefit, 
and his physical pugnacious attractions evidently had 
| a tendency to make him a very good house. 

On Saturday the building of the new Adelphi 
Theatre was so far advanced that the roofing-in of 
the new theatre commenced, and in the course of the 
week the erection of the internal fittings will begin, 
and it is now confidently anticipated that the per- 
formances will be resumed at this popular place of 
public entertainment early in December. 

Mr. Keeley and Miss Louisa Keeley will join Mr. 
Faulconer’s company at the Lyceum, at Christmas. 
During the month of November, when the theatre 
will be occupied by M. Jullien and his promenade 
concerts, the Lyceum artistes will perform in Liver- 
| pool and Manchester. 

By permission of the Colonel commanding the 
garrison at Shoeburyness, a dramatic entertainment 
was given last week, in which the non-commissioned 
officers took part, acquitting themselves very credit- 
ably, and showing no little appreciation of the cha- 
racters they represented. The drop scene and the 
decorations were admirably painted by Barrack-Ser- 
geant Kent. The whole of the stage management was 
excellently carried out under the superintendence of 
Corporal Anson, himself no mean representative of 
histrionic talent. The audience were highly pleased 
by the entertainment, and manifested their gratifica- 
tion by their frequent applause. 

The Paris correspondents report the opening of the 
Italian Opera on Saturday with La Traviata, 
Mme. Penco being prima donna, and the brothers 
Graziani, tenor and baritone, in the male réles. 

M. Calzado has engaged Mr. Harris, of the Covent 
Garden Italian Opera-house, to direct the production 
of Verdi’s Macbeth, in all that regards scenery, dresses, 
and stage business. The intelligence, taste, and his- 
torical knowledge shown by Mr. Harris in the mise en 
scéne of the operas played during last season at Covent 
Garden has induced the manager of the French Italian 
Opera House to secure his services. 

Another of those wonderful dramas which occupy 
six hours has been produced at the Porte Saint-Mar- 
tin. Itis entitled Faust, arranged by M. Dennery 
as a spectacle, and addresses the eye rather than the 
understanding. Faust is sure to have ‘‘a run,” as it 
responds to the taste of the day as regards mise en 
scéne. One of the ladies of the ballet, whose gauzy 
robe caught fire on the first night of the representa- 
tion of this drama, has since expired from the injuries 
she received, 
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A scene-shifter of the French Opera, named Cuny, 
having lately fallen on the stage from above and been 
killed, the Emperor has ordered that a pension of 
G00fr. shall be paid to his widow. The Minister of 
State, on the day of the accident, sent the poor woman 
a present of 300fr. 





perpetrated. But of what avails explanation with- 
to superhumanity, which deludes whilst the tongue is 
explaining how one is deceived? The Professor has 
but one week longer of his present engagement in 
England. 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Falconer’s hero in Extremes 





out the possession of the hand dexterous almost | 


lished a book explaining how many of them are | Surely under the circumstances there can be no doubt 


in recognising the real victor in this “‘ Unequal 
Match.” 

| An interesting literary announcement is the ap- 
| proaching publication of “ Fragmentary Remains, 
| Literary and Scientific, of Sir Humpbrey Davy, with 
| a Sketch of his Life, and Selections from his Corres- 
| pondence ;” edited by his brother, Dr. John Davy. 





THE THEATRES. 
Tue ebb and flow of theatrical novelties are by no 
means so regular as the fluvial tide, 
persons may suppose they are equally under lunar 
influences. It is certainly curious to observe with 
what regularity the theatres are all flushed at the 
same time with novelties, and are of course equally 
bare at other periods. The gas and railway com- 


panies are accused of combination; but assuredly the | 
metropolitan theatres can suffer from no such impu- | 


tation. This week we have scarcely a novelty to 
record; next week we shall have such a flux that 
our editorial ubiquity will be put to the test. Were 
we to adopt the style of the mercantile circulars, we 
should merely have to report ‘‘as per last;” but in the 


volatile world of the theatre there are ever some slight | 
events which, if as evanescent as their stage emotions, | 


are still interesting to those who “ fancy ” the drama. 

The Princess's opened with the Merchant of Venice 
on last Saturday evening, with everything as bright 
and brilliant as if just produced. A dimness, 
however, was cast over the performance by those 
who missed a voice that rung out merrily for forty 
years to a London audience. Harley, the blithe, 
the mercurial, and the joyous, had made that 
solemn exit that awaits us all. Another grave 
thought also o’ershadowed this opening; Mr. Kean, 


though in the prime of life, announces he is about | 


to retire from the stage, where he has acquired 
so many friends, and we trust so much wealth. 
His liberality, not merely as a manager, but as an 
illustrator of the great dramatist he has latterly so 
exclusively devoted himself to, may perhaps have 
brought him more honour than profit; but still he 


must be considered as completely successful, for surely | 
the man is more than usually blessed who acquires | 


fame and money by pursuing a calling to which he is 
passionately attached. 
are to be revived; but the one on which the genius 


and resources of the manager are to be especially | 


lavished is King John. 


At the Haymarket a Miss Weekes, the daughter of | merit has equal right with him as political influence.” 
an esteemed provincial actor, has made her appear- | 


ance as a vaudeville actress with success; and, as the 
young lady has been very carefully trained, is pleas- 
ing in appearance, and has sufficient voice to sing 
character songs, she has a promising future before 
her. 


as they Are; and as, we believe, departed for the 
United States. Mr. Bayle Bernard’s comedy, founded 


on a modern phase of society, where the aristocrat and | 


the plebeian, or rank and wealth, come into contact, is 
fast preparing for production. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews appear on Monday. 

The East-end theatres have resumed their labours 
with renewed energy, and a popular novel publishing 
in a penny journal has furnished the City of London 
with a drama of intense interest. It is entitled 7’he 
Woman of the World; but it is hardly the biography 
of a lady of this world, for everything is super- 
aristocratic. Earls and countesses flourish and tade 
init; and it is strange to see that, while St. James 
delights in the revealment of the lowest social state, 
St. Shoreditch will have nothing to do but with a 
dramatis persone of the highest heraldic pretensions. 
Each class, we presume, delights in that of which it 
knows least; and human nature is the same in the 
smoky cabins of the East as in “ the gilded halls” (so 
often alluded to by a certain class of writers) of the 
West, and both riot in fictitious representations as a 
relief from the oppressiveness of the actual existence. 

At the Surrey Theatre there has only been the 
change of one convict drama for another, the incident 
of the villain attempting to hang the heroine and 
getting caught himself being deemed a little too 
violent, because unusual. The three-act play of the 
Branded Race hold its place, and is likely to do so, 
from Mr. Creswick’s able personation of the hero. 

At Drury Lane a divertissement, as it is termed, 
although it is a danse opératique, to use the French of 
“Stratford at ye Bow,” was produced on Wednesday 
night. As it is chiefly remarkable for a variety of 
pleasing dance tunes by Mr. Alfred Mellon, and also 
ahymn of the old German kind, which is sung from 
behind the stage whilst the ballet kneels, we presume it 
must be classed as a musical production, and therefore 
be recorded in another column. Mille. Morlacchi and 
Mme. Pasquale performed some extraordinary feats 
of power and agility. Morlacchi is a very young, 
buoyant, and highly-promising danseuse. The opera 
of The Rose of Castille has reached its hundredth per- 
formance, and increases in estimation as it is re- 
peated. 

At the Polygraphic Hall, Professor Frikell on Mon- 
day completed his three hundredth magical perform- 
ance, making six hundred hours of illusion with which 

€¢ has delighted the town. On this occasion he per- 


although some | 


Other of Shakspere’s plays | 


Mrs. Catherine Sinclair repeated her favourite | 
part of Miss Dorillon in Wives as they Were and Maids | 


| was given out bythe Head Master in school yesterday 





has now a third representative—Mr. Henry Vanden- | The Harveian oration at the Royal C lege of 
hoff; and the ladies are perfecily satistied, the intel- | physicians will be delivered by Dr. Aldis in the 
lectuality being supported by a very handsome body. | encaine vo P 

The Lauri Family continue their vehement perform- | 8 7" . 
- ° ee The second annual Congress, to be held in St. 
George’s Hall, next week, bids fair to be attended 
with results more important and successful even than 
those which distinguished the début of the association 
at Birmingham last year. After a special service 
jin St. Nicholas’s Church, and a sermon by the 
| Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester, the actual 
business of the Congress will be inaugurated on Mon- 
: ; : a . day evening by a general meeting in St. George's 
pe ee ee — ards, having ere | Hall, at which an opening address will be delivered 
ef r. Bb*Gregor to have another consultation by Lord John Russell, and a number of resolutions 
It is announced that Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart., | will be submitted, in the prepomng: and seconding of 
M.P., since be left the office of Chancellor of the | “uict Lord Brougham, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
~> pian Se dies ey — ay | other distinguished members of the association, will 
Exchequer, which he held under the late administra- | ¢a1, part. Tuesday will be devoted to addresses from 
the Presidents of the five sections (namely, the Lord 


tion, has devoted his attention to classical pursuits; 
| and as one of the results the world is promised from | Ghancellor of Ireland, the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, 
M.P., the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. the Right 


| his pen “A History of the Literature of Greece, 
from the manuscripts of ithe late Professor K. VU. Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Right Aon. 
Miller.” The right hon. Baronet bas saanetaniee Le | Sir James Stephen, K.C.B.); to a visit to the Akbar 
history in connection with Dr. Donaldson, Classical | peformatory-ship, moored in the river; and toa soirée 
Examiner in the | ce Seeger nen ge to be given in the evening to the members and asso- 
ee ee geal wean ig eta et se “s Holme. The departments will meet in their respec- 
ceedings of the National Association for the Promo- | tive rooms in St. George's Hall, between the hours 
| of half-past ten a.m. and four p.m., when papers 


| ances, to the great delight of the audiences. 





| 

| 

. . 

T Q 
| LITERARY NEWS. 
. P 

} Prince Lucien Bonaparte has returned to Inverness 
| from his Northern tour. The local papers announce 


tion of Sovial Science to be held on the 11th inst. 


The Cit ress says: “We are ase ind ° A . 
The City Pre s says: “We are pleased to find that (to be restricted to twenty minutes each in 
| the present Government patronises literature. As an reading) and discussions will be taken. On 
instance the Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently | Wednesday the Jurisprudence Ds partment will 
appointed a son of Mr. Edward Farr, the author of be occupied with a discussion on Bankruptey 
many popular historical and other works, and the| Law Amendment: and on Friday the Social 


editor of various black-lettered volumes of poetry, to 
a clerkship in the War-Office. Literary men have 
too long been neglected, and a Government who thus 
| befriends them is truly worthy of place and power. 
It is generally supposed that no appointments are 
made, except through political influence. The time 
bas been when such was the fact; but it must be men- 
tioned, to the honour of Mr. Disraeli, that literary 


Economy Department is to be occupied with a discus- 
sion on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. In order 
that the influence of the association may reach the 
working classes, a public meeting will be held in the 
Amphitheatre on Thursday evening, which will be 
addressed by Lord J. Russell, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
other leading members of the association. On Friday 
evening a grand public dinner will take place in 
St. George’s Hall. Lord Brougham will occupy the 
chair; and among those present will be Lord John 
Russell, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Carlisle, 
the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, Sir John Pakington, M.P., Mr. Monck- 
ton Milnes, M.P., Sir A. Elton, M.P., Mr. 8S. Whit- 
bread, M.P., Mr. f. Barnard, M.P., Mr. T. T. Abel 
Smith, M.P., Viscount Sanders, Mr. W. Brown, M.P. 
the leading members of the commercial community 
of Liverpool, &c. Among the subjects for discussion, 
papers are expected from Mr. Ruskin, Miss Florence 
Nightingale, Rev. C. Kingsley, Mr. Slaney, M.P., the 
latter bearing on “public parks and playgrounds.” 
The association has found an active and energetic 
local honorary secretary in Mr. George Melly, brother 
of Mr. C. P. Melly, the founder of the Liverpool wall 
drinking-fountains and free gymnasium for the 
people. 

Under the signature of “A Publisher,” the follow- 
ing appeal to Lord Colchester for a necessary rcform 
in the working of the Book Post has appeared: 


The first meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge after the vacation was held at 
67, Lincoln’s-inn-fields this week. The Bishop of 
London presided. Several interesting communica- 
tions from India were read, the society having con- 
tributed 10,0002. towards the Christian cause in India. 
| Money votes for the society’s objects at home, a3 well 

as in the colonies, were agreed to, and books were 

granted for poor districts. A considerable amount of 
donations and legacies and accessions to the special 
Indian fund were announced. 

The examinations in the French and German Jan- 
guages at Eton College, for the Prince Consort’s Prizes 
for Modern Languages, which commenced on Monday, 
the 27th ult., concluded on Saturday last, and the result 


at noon, as follows :—French—Van der Weyer, 1; Mr. 
Cadogan, 2. Select—Dallas, Amcott, Puller, ma., 
and Mr. Carrington, ma. Examiner: M. Dupont, 
Westminster School, and Examiner for the Civil 
Service. German—Bosanquet, 1; Mr. Duncan, 2. | 
’ ' 
Select—Brownrigg, ma., Butterworth, Baring, and the “pacition aad ve ts of the 1 ~ 
. py, RR Ra > al 4 ra | the “position and prospects of the letter-carriers,” and the 
Lord Boringdon. — Examiner: Dr. Buchheim. There | Post-office revenue is increasing at the rate of 95,0002. per 
was no Italian prize awarded this year. | annum, will you allow me to call attention toa grievance 
At the last meeting of the Council of the Royal | which is every day becoming more and more vexatious? I 
College of Preceptors, the following gentlemen were | allude to the scandalous way in which the property is 
admitted members of the College:—Dr. H. Dyson — of those who venture to avail themselves of the 
Brooke, Mus. Doc., Dagenham; Rev. W. Berry, | ?°°* Post. Letters are subject to rather rough treatment, 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Ullesthorpe, Leicester; but they manage to get through the ordeal of foot-stamp- 
Jofhey Lrinily Volleg 1 y N | (desea Me | ina and tight-stringing without any very material injury. 
Mr. John Lumpson Matherson, Nottingham; Mr. | Books, except of the ordinary letter-size, rarely arrive at 
John Rain Wild, Nottingham; Mr. Martin Ledbet- | their destinations without the corners being bent in, while 
ter, Nottingham; Mr. John Kidd, Sherborne, Dor- | magazines and pamphlets are either bent double or cut into 
set; Mr. Jeremiah Andrews, Portsea, Hants; Mr. | peer sy poe ~ > suits ~~ mene 
" ° ° t ine em round With cor along with his smaller-sizec 
3 featherstone- zs, London. whe: ‘  . 
Goold, Fe athersto ne oe N I : ere, packet of letters. For the transmission of costly 1lustrated 
An important meeting o the mem ers O ne N cho- | magazines I have lately adopted a system of packing a 
lastic profession was held on Wednesday at the offices | stout piece of millboard with each; but even then the 
of the International Hand- Book, 2, Tavistock-street, | magazine is sometimes returned to me by the angry country 
Covent-garden, Mr. Wilson, Dean of the College of | Customer, with the covers wrenched down and the sides cut 
Preceptors, in the chair, to take into consideration the | 17° throngh millboard and all, by the letter-carriers 
ae ie f scholastic agency After an ex- | String. Nothing less durable than cast iron plates will pro- 
present system CS se sn oe | tect the masesios against the ditticulties incident to the 
planation from Dr. Wilson of the principal objects in present system of transmission; and, as that material is too 
contemplation, with reference to the proposed esta | heavy, I give up the use ofthe Book Pestin despair. In Paris 
blishment of a new agency—to be conducted in a | the letter-carriers are furnished with a wooden box, not much 
more equitable manner—and suggestions from Dr. | — saltbox, ——— | rertliog nrg aes strap. By 
+ > 1 namie . his arrangement, which Das deen in use for the last 20 vcears 
é xv. Mr. and several gentlemen pre- 5 , ; ’ 4 
Norman, Rev. Mr. Hunt, ar ds t gentlemen pre- | 1,55 befure there wasany absolute necessity for it, letters are 
sent, 1t Was resolved to call another meeting on - : ) 
Saturday, the 16th, to decide on a systematic course 


“‘ Sir,—While Lord Colchester is directing his energies to 


delivered in the same condition in which they were posted. 
| If the Postmaster undertakes to transmit books and maga- 


of action, due notice of which will be given by adver- | zines, why has he not the responsibility of taking care of 
tisement, and all members of the profession earnestly | them? All the redress I can get from the Post-oflice for 
“ | having my property so injured is a polite stereotyped note, 


lnvited to attend. acknowledging the recei t of my remonstrar I have no 
is ¢ ( eo ‘ > ate betwe VW ont aca ging tne ecelp J ~) nstranc lave ne 
It is ann ee. d that the match be oe Mr. Morphy doubt whatever that if the Parisian system of delivery were 
and M. Harrwitz has been suddenly brought to a | adopted in this country the revenue arising from the postal 
close, in consequence of the latter geutleman being | transmission of books and magazines would be increased to 
constrained by ill health to decline going further. | 4 very considerable extent, to say nothing of the duty and 
The state of the games at the close was— Mr. Morphy | convenience it would be to the pubiic servic o— Tam Sir, &c., 
five, M. Harrwitz two, and one draw. ‘The terms of A PUBLISHER. 





formed three new tricks, and repeated his old ones 
With unabated success, notwithstanding he has pub- « 


the match, it may be remembered, were that the| A letter has been received by Sir Jobn Barrow from 
winner of the first seven games should be the victor. | Captain M‘Clintock, who is in command of Lady 
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Franklin’s expedition in search of her husband. 


far as the fact of having crossed er middle ice of 
Baffin’s Bay goes, the letter is highly ‘satisfactory ; 






igence re- 


but it contains so much interest 


specting places and persons whose names are familiar 














































to those who take an interest in the Arctic expedi- 
tions, that we make no apology for subjoining it at 
full length : 
Arctic yacht I r Pond's B uly 26 
My dear Barrow,—!I l at m ede last op- 
portur ity of writing past without sending a few 
1¢8 yo If you memory } you a trick, and 
“year slip ou will exactly understand my posi 
ri f diff eis that I am now in sight of Pond’s 
hav t the dreaded middie ice to umvent 
ed (¢ ey < on the 26th of Jur ris Vv 
the en had a chat with h ld friends t 
Highlander Poor Hans (the manx who 
i Dr. Kane’s expedition and remained behind) 
W hale Sound, married, but childless, and unhappy 
1 notreturn to Greenland. There has been 
or we vater as yet this yea least subsequent 
th of Jun k whole of Baffin’s Bay. from 
Island t present position, is filled with 
in ch and much broken up, but still as 
an imped t to navigation as if it retained its 
constitutio rt summer is a warm one, but 
what is wanting sa succession of strong winds to remove 
the ice. Although round fork this day month, we 
have only succeeded in getting thus far to-day It is quite 
impossible to say w may be the state of Barrow St ta 
month, or even a fortnight hence. I am not given to imagi- 
ning difficu'ties, so shall not augur evil uy St 
state of tl vi t the first wee mber 
is worth th together, and re here 
to take a hances are by no means to b 
set down as r getting all the intelligen f 
ships, or Pond’s Bay natives, and f 
which t! lit since 1842, I purpos king 
the best of my way to Beechey Island, in pursuance of tl! 
objects of my voyage All | this you ] 


with. I am sure you w isly the 
whal 
with potatoes, 
We h 


yw generot 





ne cat 3 hav 
ng 1 


arusS us, Sup] ir 





esh 


some f ° 
man f 


with 


., and even 
communicat 





ave not be able to 

















them, owing to o urry to steam onward; but the fanlt 
has not been theirs that we have not received still larger 
supplies. I am happy to say the Fox is as sound and well 
equipped as when shie left England, and we are all in excel 
lent health ! pplies as may be necessary s mcnata 
our absence be | rolon ged beyond next year I intend to tal 

on board at Beechey Island, as a measure of precaution But 
it is not my intention (as you may recollect I stated at the 


outset) to expose my companions to the risk of being com 
pelled to pass a third winter, if the ject of my voyage can 
be secured without it. I like them all; they are up to their 
work, and deserving of my entire confidence. Near Cape 
Horsburgh we communicated with the natives who were at 
Port Dundas at the time of the Pheenix’s visi The old 
Chief remembered Captain Inglefield's name. For the last two 


years thre ies of them have resided upon Puint Beatrice 
1 t here be 





r ixc lappy tches! Shouldt ny i 
te!ligenc st picked up at Pond’s Bay, I will cert«inly 
endeavour to find some cf the whalers along the coast tot 
southward, in order to send the information home. For the 
present good bye, and believe me to remain, my dear Barrow 
sincerely yours, F. L. M‘Citx Tock 


The Moniteur contains, in a side page, 
which is a death-warrant to a multitude of minor 
journals in Paris. By areturn to the strict letter of 
thelaw, and contrary to a long-received pra 
no newspaper not stamped will be hereafter sllowed 
to insert advert Hitherto the stamp 
only been exacted for political journals; very 
the names of which are little known, have enj» 
wide circ n ig cles ar of politi 3, but 
and pig mie pe ities. The e Xtinet 


“tice, 
isements. has 
many, 
ed a 
iving 


ion of 





ilatic 





Oss 
xt ip 


sor ialt 





, 
of these will 








So | 


we'll acquainted 


a circul iT 





| in 


He got 
Heber, 
yond tk 








li not burke me, as Mr. Reade has tried to serve the | 
obliging correspondents who wanted to set him right). 

Yet Aber has something to do with rivers; and a Celt 
would assert that this is a proof of the great antiquity of the 
Celtic, of which the Hebrew, the Greek. and even the Latin, 
al , dialects. We have Aberdeen, where the people’s 
heads are nearly as har 1 as the granite of which their city 
is built. We have Aberdou ‘wl lie the gude Sir Pa- 
trick Spens, wi’ the Scots lo rds at his feet; and Abercon- 
way, not celebrated for its temperance hotel Aber may 
mean conflvence, and many other significations, guas nunc 
prescribere longum est. 

About Eber or Heber, or VY, Isend you a quotation from | 
a greater linznist th our h ble servant. 

From Parkhurst, e3).—‘ In Gen. x. 21, Shem, 


f 1 


of pass 


senvers 


anott 
naan 


8, 9, 


rough the lar 





to another int land of promise, wherein he sojourned as 
in a strange country, the epithet V2. ie. the pilgrim or 
sje is first applied to him, Gen. xiv. 13. FY AY, | 
ES ebrew, became the dis inguishing appellation of 
the holy family, and people descended from him.” “3, 
beyond .over, on the other side. J. 


A I 
comes 


Mr. B 


hot rr ible 





rluss 
of the 
So he 


hitting 


peas, 
culpri 
never 


ately 
neat 


| polish 


vet Mr 
home, 


‘+ rails 


some I scarcely be a social evil, but the 
principle is despotic and bad. 

[he Pays calls attention to a work just published 
by M. Hippolyte Castille, a literary man of some 
celebrity, who has hitherto ag for a republican 
The title of his new book wa Paralle! hei ween 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and 'N apoleon.” What the | 
Pays lly points out as remarkable is that th 
conclus sof this Fr writer agree in th iin 
with » of Lord 5 ll anby, the aristocratic 
English diplon atist, in his work inspired by th 
events of 1848, entitl ‘A Year of Revolution.” 

M. Mires, it is said in the Paris journals, has 
bought of he Paris publisher, 20,000 
copies cr the Consulate and the 
Empire by i order to distribute the 
same as prizes to the subscribers of the Covs/itu- 
tionne/ and the Pays. 

A “warning” has been given to the Gironde a 
Bordeaux journal, for having in an article on th 
state of the provincial press ‘‘ violently attacked the 
law on the press, and represented it as an instrument 
of oppression and tyranny.” 

A great ‘‘Geographical, Topographical, and Sta 
tistical Lexicon,” in three large volumes octavo, is 
now appexring in Stockholm, It is particularly ri: 
and comprehensive, and exact in all that concerns 
the Scandinavian North—that is, Denmark, Norway, 








Sweden, and Finland. 
al TZ 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
RETROSPECTIVE CRITICISM 
" TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 
l'ne Hesrew ‘The appellation is supposed to have been 
» \braham on his arrival in Canaan.”—(See Critic, 
18, 1858. ». 580.) 





word Heb 


is from the same root as Abraham. H¢ 
» called by inhabitants of the eastern a 


might have been s 
well 
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as by those on the western side of the flood (Euphrates). 
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AND PRONOUNCI 


Jo PPS'S COCOA.—This exvellent Prepara- | 
4 tion is supplied in pound and half-pound packets, Ls. 6d. 
1d 9d 

JAMES Epps Toman pathic Chemist, 170. 

reat Russell gg : 82, Old Bros 











RE ( COLZA ( 
Arr 


YLENFIEL 


both his name Abram, and his patronymic, from 
his great ancestor, not because he came from be- 
ie river (pace your learned correspondent. I hope he 











f the holy line, is styled "5 %33 55 “AN, 





rer 
l “eon “Aber or Eber,’ the father of all the sons 
ige or pilgrimage—the father of all who were pas- 

pilgrims, itinerants passing from one place to 
. as the holy seed were, till their settlement in Ca- 


omised country (Gen. xxii. 4, xlvii. 9; Heb. xi. 


uitis written (Gen. xii. 6), that 2y", | 1¢ passed 






and during his pilgrimage from one place 








-oRTRAIT.—Trotting down the box-stairs, too, 
vivacious, learned, chatty. kinily, abusive 


)blink, with his head prematurely white, but his 


ac 





heart as green as it was thirty years since. Mr. 
Boblink is generally beloved, though regarded with a 
humorous terror for bis vituperative qualities. He 
expatiates on the necessity of breaki yutterflies on 
| the wheel, although, good man, he would not harm a 
particle of pollen on their wings. His fierce language | 
but the bellow of the blunderbuss: there is no 
bullet, not so much as a bit of old hat for wadding, in 
his gun. He strikes with a wooden sword, and 
scourges malefactors’ with a knout whose lash is 
made of floss silk, He wears the mask of a Gorgon 


to see: but the mask is transparent as 
and you may desery the honest genial face 
» man wreathed with sly smiles behind it. 


grows through life—a hour eau bien faisant— | 


men sounding thwacks with a bladder full of 





ind recording sentence of literary death against 
ts, knowing full well that the sentence will 
be carried out. To hear Boblink talk, you 

think him the most malevolent creature 


ling. He is so different from smooth, quiet, 
i¢ Mr. Stricknine (he 
), who presses your hand warmly, and immedi- 
betakes himself to the Albion, there to make 
frie of vour reputation, and, in the most 
1ed and classical gn ae insinuate that you 
i hopeless fool with dishones propensities. And 


issee 


r, Boblink has a de adly art nour y of his own at 
and knows the dierce and the carte and the 
m démonsirative,” and has, when exasperated, 


1 himse 
nged before I would fig 
Round the Clock,’ 


If so cunning of fence, that 1 would see 
ht with him in earnest. 
in Guest.” 





he ‘6 Wo), 
the ** Welcome 


AL, 3d. per Gallon.— 





nents made ¢ ntracts entered into for the 
su t es, Fenders, Fire Ir War- 
itl Plate d General Furnishing 








6 and 58, baker-str sondon. 
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PATENT STARCH, 


only scowls when he is 


a | 


HIRTS.—Have them made for you b 
EDWIN UNWIN, Hosier and Dutfitter, 164, Strand, ten 
doors east of Somerset House. Six splendid shirts for 21s,, 
with fine linen fronts, collar and wristbands, The French 
cut shirt, with fine linen fancy fronts, 27s. the half-dozen, the 
best fitting shirt sold in England. Coloured shirts made from 
French printed Cambrics, 18s. the half-dozen 500 patterns to 
from. Send the size of neck and wrist with a post- 
office order. Indian outfits 25 per cent. below any other house 


for cash. 
rue 
rhe . TWEED SUITS, and 
The 16s. TROUSERS, 

made to Order from the new Scotch Cheviot, all wool] 

of winter substances, thoroughly shrunk, by 
BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tail 74, Regent- 
t, W. Patterns and Designs, with directions for Mea- 

surement, sent free. The Two Guinea ress or Frock Coat: 

The Guinea Dress Trouser ind the Half Guinea Waistcoats, 
| N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


gy DENHAM SUIT, complete for 43s. 6d., 

comprising Trousers, 17s. 6d ; Lounging Coat, 17s. 6d. : 

Waistcoat, 8s. 6d. The Coat of elegant black or fancy Melton 

| cloth ; the Trousers and Waistcoat to match, of the best light 
West of England woollen and wool and silk cloths, 


QyY DENHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, con- 
plete for , Coat, Waistcoat Trousers all to match, 

of the best West of England fanc y cloths, or in different pat- 

terns if preferred. Selection from upwards of 1000 patterns, 


gY DENHAM SUMMER OVERCOAT, 


of elegant Melton cloth, 21s., rcefully adjusted to thi 


figure and finished in a superior manner. 
GQ YDENHAM ALPACA OVERCOATS, 
‘ eable for summer wear, 


12s, 6d., light. pleasant, and servi: 
and made with a degree of care hitherto unprecedented in the 
Ludgate-hill. 


trade.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 

TICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED 
a PALETOT has all those advantages which secured 
such general popularity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot, 
that is to say, it avoids giving to the wearer an outré appear- 
ance, so that professional men and all others 1 use it during 
morning and afternoon in or out of doors. Secondly, there is 
an absence of unnecessary seams, well known to secure a more 
graceful outline, as well as to effect a great saving in wear; 
the latter advantage is considerably enhanced by the applica- 
tion of a peculiar and neatly-stitched binding, the mode of ef- 
fecting which is patented. Great exertions are being made 
} to supply Messrs. Nicoll’s agents throughout the country and 
the colonies with an assortment of this new garment simulta- 
neously with the display in London; but it is necessary to 
inform the pubiic that all Messrs. Nicoll’s manufactures may 
be distinguished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label! 
attached to each specimen; to copy this is fraud, and may be 
thus detected. Ifthe garment is dark coloured, the label has 
| a black ground, with the firm’s name and address woven by 
| the Jacquard loom in gold coloured silk; if the garment is 
| light coloured, the label has a pale drab ground, and red silk 
letters. Each paletot is marked in plain figures, at a fixed 
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35s. INVERNESS WRAPPERS, 
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59s. 





29 
















j moderate price, and is of the best materials. In London, 4 

| NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J 

| and D, NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- street, and 22, Corn- 
hill. 


“ NEW DEP. ARTMENT FOR YOUTH, 





and D. NICOLL recommend ‘for an 
. oat the Havelock; and for ordinary use the 





ape ‘Suit, such being well adapted for Young Gentlemen, as 
exhibiting considerable economy with generi! excellence. 
Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and 


Naval Schools, waited on by appointinent. A great variety of 
materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at Wakwick House, 
142 and 144, Regent-street. 


FOR LADIES. 

TICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND 
a“ CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and 
comfort. No Lady having seen or used such in travelling for 
morning wear or for covering full dress would willingly be 
| without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish Roque- 
| laire. and hasan elastic Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome 

or heavy, and measures froin twelve to sixteen vards round 
falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but 








the oute 
by a mechanical contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) 
| the wearer can instantly form semi--leeves, and thus leave the 








arms at liberty: at the same time the Cloak can be made as 
quickly to resume its original shape. The mate s chiefly used 
the soft neutral-coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths 





nufactured by this firm. The price will be two 
| ahalf for each Cloak; but wit! 1 the Mée 
Hood a few shillings more is charged 
ittended to by Cutters, who prepar 


zuineas ant 
nique and a lined 
This department is 
Mantles of all kinds, with 














USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out door use. 

» BY HER MAJESTY’'S LAUNDRESS to be | These at all times—tike this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, | taste and fit well. Fem attendants may also he seen for 
Sold by all Chandlers. Grocers. &c. &¢ | Pantaloons des Dames & Cheval, partially composed « 

. | Chamois. As no measure is rejuired, the patent Highland 





















and is 


NICOLL, Warwick 


ones to anv part of the country, 
a gift,—H. J. and D. 


Cloak can be sent at 
| thus well adapted for 
| House, 142 & 144, Regent-street, London 
ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM 


[)®. CULVERWELL 





ARGYLL-PLACE. 
(Brother and Sue- 























ind at the : Eus ton- road 
Every Packet ‘is label led as above cessor to the late R. J. Culverwell, M.D.. Author of 
" rm . re . “What to Eat,”’ &c.) practise d five years in Argyll-place, after 
PRELOAR'S COC OA-NI ] FIBRE his Brother’s death in 185 > tad ben pow eoriray BEES sD 
VAREHOUSE. L UDGA -HILL.—Matting, Mats. his PRACTICE to No. 3, GREA MARLBOROUGH- 
Mattresses, Sheep ae tting tect abe ks, cc. Prize Medals STREE W., where he may be Colne, daily, from 11 
rwarde London, New York. and Paris. Catalogues, con- | till 5; Evening 7 till 9 E me ae 
taining prices and every particular, free post. e . . 
l. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manuf acturer 42, Ludgate-hill, mmo the N ERVOUS and DEBI Li rATED. 
London, i” —CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 
rh 1 > XT a Vice-president of the Imperial African Institute of France, late 
Pp: ATENT CORN FL OU R, for Cust: ir ds, Resident Physician to the Bedford Dispensary, Corres. Mem- 
“te idings. &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and ric ber of the Medical Societies of we 3 and Peru, the National 
equatied as a diet for infants and invalids. The Z incet says: Academy of Sciences, Paris, &c.), 27, Alfred-place, Bedford- 
his is superior to anything of the kind known. See also | square, London, cx ntinues to incon, on receipt of six stamps, 
ort= from Dr. Hassal, Dr. a by, and Dr. Maddock.— “The Guide to Self-cure. 
by Grocers, Chemists 16 0z. packets, 84.—BROWN ‘The first man of the day in these complaints.”—Medica 
nd i oLson, Paisley, Manc h ester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmon- | Review, July 1856. 
-lane, London. , yer For Qu: lifications, vide diplomas and the Medical Directory. 
> ‘ r ‘ aiieient vr pha aa 
r NDIA _and BRITISH SHAWLS,|r YE ETH. —Nothing has ever yet been 
» Be tf ye and =CLOAKS of ove ry description, produced in de ntistry that can equal, or even approach, 
CLE Py amt eetgprin bx 9 eb ys Black dyed for | the perfection to which Artificial Teeth are now brought by 
herent > y, and finished in a few days. Bed | Mr, BRADSHAW'’S new invention. They are so beautifully 
Furnitu e and | room Suits, of all sorts, cleaned, je atural, that it is utterly impossible for the most practised eye 
dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats, | to detect, in any light, the artificial; and from the pec uliar 
clean by SAMUEL OsmoNnD and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate- | process of making, every little irre; gularity in the » gums Is 
street, London, . fitted with the most unerring securacy, allowing the teeth t 
r > AYP EAT)p y -ORNTT PR XAT +s, | rest_on the most tender guins with such absolute ease and 
{"! IE ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN is comfort, that ina few days they are scarcely known to be in 
invitedto EAMES’S PATENT TROUSERS, cut upon | the mouth. They never change colour, mastication is gua- 
a principle to secure a perfect, easy, and elegant fit; falling | ranteed, no wires or ligaturcs used, nor any stumps 
gracefully over the instep, with or without straps, giving that | extracted. Fees: a single tooth, from 5s,; a complete set, 
freedom and comfort so necessary in walking or riding.— | from 4/. 4s.—Mr. R. Brapsnaw, Surgeon- Dentist, 2, Argyle: 
10, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. place, Regent-street.—Daily from Ten till Five. 
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*"ALTENBURG’S ORIENT AL OIL. 





Among ail the preparations for the hair that have been | 


introduce d as infallible, none has ever given the satisfaction 
or gained the popularity that by Altenburg’s Orie ¥ al Oi ni yw 
enjoys; it has passe d the ordeal of innumerable fashionable 
toilettes, and ladies who have useé 1 it pronounce it to be a 
peerless artic le. They find where the hair is thinned that it 
creates a fresh growth; that it fully restores the g 
power of the roots on i the denuded places, and causes the 
to shoot forth anew; that it dissolves and removes the dan- 
driff, prevents greyness, restores the hair to its nature al colour 
when greyness has actually supervene d, h lastre, 
imparts the softness and flexibility of silk to the hair, ¢ 








gives a ri 






poene it always luxuriant, healthy, and in full vigour.—Sold 
py all chemists and perfumers, at 2s, 9d. and 5s. 6c. r bottle: 
free for twelve stamps extra; and by D’ALTenBuRG and 





Lainb’s Conduit-street, London. 


GRATITUDE.— 


COMPANY, 38A, 


AN ACT OF DEEP 
5000 Copies of a Medical 











300k to be given away! ~A 
Clergyman of the Church of | land, having been cured of 
nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, ard other fear 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparti ig to his suffer- 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 


send a bor 


will theref 


marvellously effected. He ‘ore 
taining all the necessary inf 

stamps to prepay postage, a 
Cumbe 





» Rev, 


















vers, M.A., I, North Bayswate1 
diesex. 

| AIR DYE, &c. — 248, High Holborn 
4 (opposite Day and Martin's) —ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR 
DYE produces pert little trouble of ay 

tion. Sold at 3s. 6 5 .. 6d. ; sent free ink 
wrappers, for 54 stamps.—ALEX. Ross’s Harr Drs r 
DEPILATORY, removes superfluous hair from the face or hands, 
without injury to the skin, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. (free, in 
blank wrappe for 50 stamps).—A. R.’s CURLING FLUID 
saves the trou of using curl papers, or irons, for imme- 


n’s Hair, 
54 sta 


a beautiful 
mps 





diately it is applied to Ladies or Gentlem 
curl is obtained ; ii blank wrappers fo1 
R.’s Wigs, 1/. 10s 


sre 
1)? YOU WANT LUXU 
WHISKER 


SIANT HAIR, | 








I S, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’ 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., ew weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness from te) cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all 





it will avert ildne 
or will be sent, 
by Miss Cou- 


Testimonials 


If used in the nursery, 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, 
free, on receipt of twenty-four pos 
pais, @, Castle-street, Oxford-stree 

*T have ord¢ fee its use in hundreds of cases 


28S mM 


its stages. 


price 





post- 












Dr. Walsh.—** I have sold it for eleven years, have 
heard a complaint of it.” Mi Jones. air is quite re- 
stored.” James, y.—** After nine years’ baidness, its 
effects are miraculous.”’ W. Mahon. 
7 r mivap . ‘ ‘ - | 
KXow THYSELF.—MARIE COU- | 
A PELLE continues her vivid and interesting delinea 


an examination 
never before atte | 
r their own char vette BoB 


tions of character from of a e handw 
of individuals, in a style 


Persons desirous of knowing 





Stating 





of any friend, must inclose a specimen oftheir writing, 

sex and age. with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Coupelle, | 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they will re- | 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, tale: | 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other 
calculated to be useful through life.— “N. “IT consid 
your skill surprising * Your ption of her cl 
racteris remarkably co i yur sketch of my 
character is marve¢ usly correct. ** Mamma says 





the character you sent meis at rN. “You have 


described him very accurately.’ 


Rei URES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TI Dr. ly has 

thousands of cases ble to 

or double rupture in botl , how- | 
ever bad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in a short | 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering the furt! 1er 
use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of t 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, 
in postage stamps, or by post-office order pay: 
London oftice to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 1A, Arl 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by 
daily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nat 
Symptoms of every kind of Hernia, with ala 
Testimonials froin patients cured, sent free 
penny stamps. 
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UL Lee ee er ee ecr q 
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their Causes ESSAY; g 
and extended practice in the treatment of 1 ous maladies, 
head affections, indigestion, relaxation, debility, &c., 1 in- 


easy 


for the non-professi nal 


-ases are 


tended as a source of reference 
reader. By A PHYSICIAN. Few dis¢ 


more prevalent 





less understood. and consequently more erroneously treat 
than the above, to which thousands of invalid he | 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their ids, tr 


cases the imm 





while in most 





their position ; te « 

of those complaints remains unknown to them in t 
ment, inthe absence of this knowledge, becomes uncertain, 
often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abort 





attended 


is not unfrequent ly t 
> of much misery 


use of the microscope 
happiest results, the long =e ealed ca 
being thereby brought to light, and a ec 
successful mode of treatment x once indicated 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance | 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out to the ner- ' 
vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which he may | 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has 
long been a stranger, The above will be sent post free on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RupGs, 10, Brooke-street, 
Holborn- bars London 
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PICTORIAL ALMANACS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


STILL BE 


ye ANN ral Alm 


} 
} MAY 
} ra 


| 


| AND COUNTRY CALENDAR. 


FOR THE YEARS AND 1858. 


| EDITED BY CERT Cree IDLE, ESQ., 


HAD, 


WAC, 


-HOUSE 


1855, 1856, 1857, 


| Author of “ Hints on Shooting and Fishing,” &c. 
| i t | “ tewe Dhalin yae fewer wvere ft five A ets why > 1% 
Gach Almanac contams Cloelbe large Engradings bp the first Artists of the dan 
Price ls. each; or a copy of eituer sent post free in return for thirteen stamps. 
| > 
| 1859. 
| The RURAL ALMANAC for 1859 will be read rly in NOVEMBER next, price Is. and will contaix 


LARGE ENGRAVINGS, viz. :— 








gh 10 OP DVGE a cece caccceccce 2 en Gee | Boat Racing at Putn eoee LL. Wilson. 

| The Warrener rey H.W rhe Racehorse ........ ‘ ... Harry Ha 

| Siiekines Cols re re ee | 5 REET ee 
The Trapped Fox weer ef | toys s Yacht Club Match.. 7. G. Dutt 

| Picking a Bone with a “Raven eae Oe eee n. e $0 eeadeceseuce Ue ee 
REGIEG 00 occ cécvccccccccccesce Fy Reming A Day in the Snow ...........0.2 J. Leech. 


j 1855. 


r 1855 contains the following 
llustrations :— Lilt 
Now then! Who's the next over? ........ 
An 5 teeeeelid Meal . 


1857. 
The Almanac for 1857 contains the following 
strations :— 


The Almanac f 


T. H. Wilson 


| The First Open Day after a Frost s 
g Ansdeli. 


| an Wounded Heron... 


































icketing at Lord’s Groun * iia ial ar ? Pe rtrait of * Melbourne eg vues Harry H r. 
py ning, though “ puiled double” ..... ae The First RNs 06 cc ccecndasecsedante Harry Hall. 
A Company on the Banks of the Thames.. //. L. Rol/ wage Shooting... ... 5 : cain H. Weir. » 
7 ert Satie Ha % Fishing Sketch......sessseseeeseeereveee OC. B. Bracewell 
Binilenvonn'at Bi ‘ Re ‘ Dutton. Hay MAKING «+ ++ eee ve cece ee ceee cece neces H. Weir. 
Grouse Shooting .... eo ceceeccccscces 1 ° New Flowers of the Year. r oy _ 
via Wonnded Black Cock... ........... ye 1 Broxbourne—The Last Swim ........00+ T. H. Wi son, 
“Life” and “Death” . Se rt q Henley Regatta ..... Niwsdie calaaie 2. Ce 
emuiatbealliit tic. cc csck se Hu Weir A Gor 1 Sort for a Long Day De ree te e Herring. 
Snitge SHOE «00 cwegas ov 08 ; H. Weir RS CD ak cc eke nd dcsbnnckenstuwree. Beer 
- 1858. 
, . — . ™ The Almanac for 1858 contains the following 
The Almanac for 1856 contains the following Illustrations: - 
emaneneats uthering the West Highland Sheep...... Ansell. 
WOM OOS inca ch velacvastaensbecadencesse Ean COMMUNE, ~ 60 nc on 00 duen caawenseesen neues, A 
The Brave Old Hound cece Ansell, rhe See nd Lesson—Bat for the first 
The Sick Hound . .ccccccccecccccccecees Ansdell time Hold tight, Boy” ........2200+. Harry £ 
A Coursing Crack cc cc cccvics ss cvase .. R&R. Nightingale. New Flowers of the Year. 
The Eagle’s Prey... ....cccccccescccvccese T. K. Wilson, ( ve va 6b his chica ve dct nigeastess Dee 
THOGE TRON 6c ccce cc cccrsvccscsccecoces, KX FOP Gold and $ Silver  Polands sececceccesesans.. Ee He 
A Ral bit War vn ee H, Weir. CRORE TUTE 6.06.00 cac0cece eoccce Ep WOR. 
Harves The Last Load ae -. HH. Weir. The Two Ya Cl .. Weedon. 
Partrid; ge Shooting.... . -. HT Weir. Cookham Reach . .. ZZ. H. Wilson. 
Hig shland Gillie with a relay of Dogs seve Anseeil Rowing . Perr coccccccesccvecscece FF. Rithardeem 
Hold Hard! Let 2m get at him!.... oe b. Herr Openir g Day- Going to the Mect ........ J/. K. Browne. 
Duck Shoot whut Claw dics <sia seep a I e Uld Shooting Pony............ Hi. K. Browne. 





Among the most uscful Contents of each of the Calendars relating to Sporting, Farming, Gardening, and Rural Affairs, 














sre—Calendar for the Year, including Moon's Changes, Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon, Mean Temperature of 
each Month in various parts of the World, ¢ Prices of Grain and Butchers’ Meat, Hay and Straw, Hops, 
&c.; Information required throughout the to Sports, the Farm, and the Garden, and various other 
Miscellaneous Matters—Valuable Recipes, &c—Royal Birthdays—The Qu Household—Her Majesty’s Ministers— 
Marketing Table—Interest Tab!e—Ass -d Taxes— pses of Sun and Moon—Rates of Postage of Letters and Books 

and all information usually contained in Almanacs, and n 1 besides which is required for ready reference in the 
Country House, 

Price ls. each, or either will be sent post free for thirteen x stamps to any person transmi g that amount to the 
Office. May be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman 


Published at Tue Freip Office, Essex House, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





WATER | BEDS, MATTRASSES, and A towers, in the STOMACH and 
CUSHIONS, for “dl by the y. | , 







































Bed Sores, as recommen compet LS, flatuler irtburn, indigesti 
Faculty, 0 t shortest n yilious affections , are speed remove 
Manufacturer, eae Grosvenor-street, Bond is ‘of COl KLE’S COMPUL ND INTL 31 LIOUS 
which have 1 been held in the | rest estinvati y 
OLLOWAY’ S PILLS.— When we | ¢iasses of society for upwards of half a century. Prepared 
hae 3 or aa ite eam Ol ly by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; 
a snap on heeser sateap 2 4 " to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes at Is. 144, 
of TESTS WEES, 56 FS Rereiee Mu 2s. 9d. 4s., 6d., and 11s. 
1 men neglect th eans of pres 
ci he rifling « t rhe y ry ToC n — awe 
mgs Rog bing ! = fanaa JPRAMPTON S PILL of HEALTH.— 
ld: but they often litist Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box.—This excellent family 
fafews ingsona of H ill is a medicine of lon | efficacy for purifving the blood 
ht keep | } f . so very essential for 1 of g 1 health, and cor- 
1 Ww t S rect sorders of the st 1and bowels. Two orthres 
ist certainly if u do -e the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 
instructions given with eacl x st ily regain its strength; a healthy a n of 
l ’ a i l | e; and re- 
vy w ‘ ’ ewed health will be the qui this medicine 
yk > —_ 1e€a ] 
/ AC I : O1 GRATIT ling to the p eset na i box. Fo 
4 000 Copies of a Medical k for ¢ tu s Circula FEMALES these are removing all 
GEORGI JH MAS, Esq., having been eff y ! »bstructions, the distressing prevalent with 
nervons debility, loss of ry, al i ss of ht su sex, depression f spirits, nervous affec- 
ing from the : by following tru t 8 ions, blotches, pimples, and saiiowness of the skin, and give 
ees ma , ya Ph fan nsiaers It | a healthy juvenile bloom to t lexien.—Sold by Prout 
lis duty, in titt , utho 1 f He be [ ind HARSANT, 220, Strand, Lot , and ali Vendors of Medi- 
nervous sufferers, to publishthe1 sused. He l f cine. 
fore, send free, to any addre s, ina uled ¢ eloy mn receipt 
OE es aoe dincl wosk containing every’ mike. | [HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, anc 






























» medical work, containing every i . reeds  eldiar vin ater ure 

Patent of England, and secured by the seal he Ecole lress, G. THomas, Esq , Craven Hot 1 OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperial Colleze of Medicine, | Newcast le-apon-Tyne, BARLEY, for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteeu 
Vienna. Tric es sth ag — e met re ss eel > o. it “or | M nu tes, ha $1 say obtain ao patronage of her Majesty 

a. as 0. , Is are elaxat s | ‘ . - 4) 1 rd loyal m ) 1as become of g | use to r 
matorrheea, and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No. 2, | pork IGMORE LODGE, Rickmansworth, ‘ = of ths cura ie wad is ol eowie =} s* chnd ta 
Saatly: in the oy t space of th ree days, completely and HERTS. valled ently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
ely eradicates al trace s of th ose disorders bre geranticags sules | This Establishment is NOW OPEN for the reception Infant ‘ ; much approved for making a delicious 
lave so long been thor t an antidote for, to the ruin of the | PATIENTS. mm: wd female. suffering from the effects « Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 
health of a vast portion ef the popeleen. Triesemar, | Intemperate habits or other diseases connected with tl Soups 
No. 3, is the great Continental medy for that | nervous syste m. The proprietor, a marr iin ane oe 
class of disorders. which, unf wtane tely, the English | pecy] arly-qu ited te 1. of extensive experience. ts ix poenes- R OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
Physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction ;} <> . cific tor th e ve distressing maladies hi h are | tl ears have been held in constart and increasing public 
of the patient's constitution, and w hict 1 all the sarsaparilla of | yy aa the incre nd he guarat fi ‘ . ion as the purest farina of the oz at and as the » best and 
the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 8, are | ,) ermanent cure Within twelve mo the « st valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qu alitic ® | of ad oc Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
They may lie on the toilet-table without their use being sus- “a : e oe . ny — is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
pected.—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in one for | us Pre -— oe re aos ne a ya 8 se sos bie Bs ty | the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, fs 
Swf, saves tin aid in cane, whereby, there i a | rout and. tom the purty of th ar and genera salut | in excellent food for Infante and Children 
by Valpeau, k Meat ak, nana tien aie a ear > ns aan. j out the proprietor’s peculiar m¢ Pre ared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
78, seenehianeh street; BARTLETT Hooper, 43, King Wil- | The terms of admission and 3 may be | and ‘ ’ Snpes eens Queen, &, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
liam-street; G. F. WATTS, 17, Strand: Provt, and; | ascertained by letter addressed ‘*’ {f Frog- | 5073, 40nG0n. 





reet, Lon- | 


and POWELL, | 


HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street ; 
don 


SANGER, 160, Oxford-st 
R. H. Incuam, Market- etree t, Manchester ; 


5, W estmoreland-street, Dublin 





ld by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6a. and 1s; and Family 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and lus, each. 


more Lodge Establishinent, Ri rts; 
the number of patients must necessarily be limited, ear 
plication will be necessary. 
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DVERTISEMENTS for the RURAL 
ALMANAC and SPORTSMAN’'S ILLUSTRATED 
‘ALENDAR for 1859 (which will be ready on Nov. 1) should 
be sent in on as early a day as possible.—Office, 2 to 5, Essex- 
street, Strand, London, W.C 


TINHE FIELD is the only weekly Journal 
whose pages are devoted exclusively to Sports and 
Pastimes.—Illustrated. Pricte5d., or 6d. stamped. Quarterly 
Subscription, post free, 6s. 6d. A specimen in return for six 
stamps. 
Office, Strand, W.C. 
price 1s, 
1, Life in Arcadia. 


2 to 5, Essex-street, 
No. IIL, October, 
\ EL IORA. a ONTENTS: 
4 2. Recent Travels in Norway. The Philosophy of 
Wages. 4. Social Claims and Aspe sts of Science. Genius 
and ey Fhe Negro. 6. History of the 
Maine. 7. Caste 
London : PARTRIDGE and Co., Pate srnoster-row. 


TYNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXX., will be published on FRIDAY next. 
CONTENTS: 
1. The Grenville, Portland, and Perceval 
tions. 
Criminal Procedure in Se 
“_ h's Hist wry of Ancient Pottery. 
M. Guizot’s Historical Memoirs. 
. Binocular Vision. 
6. The Earls ot Kildare. 
7. Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric Studies 
8. Guy Livingstone. 
9. The Slave Trade in 1858. 
10. Mr. Froude’s Reply to the Edinburgh Review 
London: LONGMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


_ . . XY <1 . 
YHE LEADER ENL. ARG ED.—A High 
Class, Political, Literary, and Commercial New — r, 
published every Saturday. Priceéd. Eight peg: nty- 
> ur Columns, have been permanently added to this P ‘aper, 
the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in orde r 
ra afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
and generally to advocate all the grand interests that 
é t our Trade, our Commerce, and so the welfare 
Nation at large. 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely uew field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, by 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high 
First-class Newspapers. 
Office, Strand, 
Newsman. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
Now ready, Volume 
URIOSITIES of 


Volume IIT., completing the 
on November Ist. 


Administra- 


otland and England. 


1s, or Ty 


London. — Order of any 


352, 


rHE 
the Second of the 


Edition, will be 


Struggle in | 





| Cartas de 


of the | 
E xclusive Sources of Information have been | 


standing amongst 


: : | VANTES 
neighbouring 


ELDER DISRAELL | 


DE AUTORES 


| ESPANOLES, desde la formacion del lenguaje hasta 
nuestros dias. In the course of publication at Madrid, beau- 
tifully and accurately printed on fine paper, double columns, 
each volume containing the matter of half a dozen volumes. 


Price lis. 
MIGUEL CERVANTES 


i. OBRAS 
SAAVEDRA. 

2. OBRAS de D. NICOLAS y de LEANDRO 
FERNANDEZ DE MORATIN. 

3. NOVELISTAS ANTERIORES 
VANTES. 

14, ELEGIAS de VARONES 
INDIAS. Por Juan de Castellanos, 
5. COMEDIAS escogidas de 
TELLEZ (El Maestra Tirso de Molina). 
6. OBRAS de Fray LUIS 
Tomo I. 

7. COMEDIAS de 
DE LA BARCA. Tomol 

8. OBRAS de Fray 
Tomo II. 

9. COMEDIAS de 


IBLIOTECA 


DE 


de 


A CER- 


ILUSTRES de 


Fray GABRIEL 


DE GRANADA. 


CALDERON 

GRANADA. 

Don PEDRO CALDERON 
DE LA BARCA. Tomo IL 

10. ROMANCERO GENERAL, 


Romances Castellanos :—Recogidos por D. 
Tomo IL. 

1. OBRAS 
Tomo III. 

12. COMEDIAS de Don 
DE LA BARCA. Tomo III. 

13. EPISTOLARIO ESPANOL. Coleccion 
Espanoles illustres antiguos y modernos, 
Eugenio de Ochoa. Tomo I 

14. COMEDIAS de Don PEDRO CALDERON 
DE LA BARCA. TomolV. 

15. OBRAS escogidas del PADRE 
CISCA DE ISLA. 

16. 
tomances Castellanos—Recogidos por Don Augustin Duran. 
Tomo II. 

17. POEMAS EPICOS. 


Don PEDRO 
LUIS DE 


o Coleccion de 
Augustin Duran. 


GRANADA. 
PEDRO CALDERON 


de Fray LUIS DE 


de 
por Don 


JOSE FRAN- 


Coleccion dispuesta y 


Tomo 
POSTERIORES 
Coleccion reVisada y precidida de 
critico-bibliographica por Don Cayetano Rosell. 
19. OBRAS completas del Exmo. Sr.D. MANUEL 


JOSE QUINTANA, con un prologo por Don Antonio Ferrer 


Por Don Cayetano Rosell, 
18. NOVELISTAS A CER- 


una noticia 


| del Rio. 


LITERATURE. | 


published | 


“This new edition of a remarkable work has overwhelming | 


LE 


Farringdon-street. 


ares EVERYBODY 


claims upon our best regards. Its accuracy and completeness 
are amongst the wonders of the age, and it is in a form 
price attainable by all. It has, however, other, and, if pos- 
agile, stronger recommendations. It contains a full account 
of the life and writings of the author, by the present 
piished Chancellor of the Exchequer—is to be completed in 
Liuree monthly volumes—is singularly free from typographical- 
disfigurements, and deserves the widest recognition. 
stitutional Press. 

To be followed (at Monthly Intervals) by 

THE CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS, TI 
QUARRELS OF AUTHORS, &c. &. 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 

CONTAINS THE INFORMATION 
OUGHT TO KNOY 
In fep. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., ¢ Wen extra, 

, , , . . —] 
HOW WE ARE GOVERNED ; 

The Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. By ALBANY 
FONBLANQUE, jun., Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

In this compact volume we are told everything we can pos- 
road want to know respecting the Sovereign, the Court and 
Cabinet, the Parliament, the Army and Navy, the Church, 
the Bench, the Courts of Law and Police—all the Institutions, 
in fact, formed in the course of ages for the welfare 
security of the people of Great Britain. 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 

A NEW FAMILY COOKERY BOOK. 
In fep. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. half bound, 

HE ENGLISH COOKERY BOOK. 

Uniting a good Style with Economy, and adapted to all 
persons in every clime, containing mé ny wr npublis shed Re- 
ceipts in Daily Use by Private F —- lected by a 
yg ttee of Ladies, and Edited by J. H. W AL SH, 

A Manual of Domestic Economy," from which book a 
portion of this work has been compiled. Numerous new 
receipts have been added; also chapters on Pastry-making 
and the de partment of Housekeeping which relates to the 
Kitchen, which renders this a most complete Cookery Book, 

pted to every-day use and the w: nee all families. 

“F mdon: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon- street. 

ust published, cloth, 12s. 
. 
MHE CLE RIC AL DIRECTORY; a 
BIOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL BOOK of 
2EFERENCE for all facts relating to the CLERGY and the 
CHURCH. Compiled by the Conductors of the “ Clerical 
Journal.” 

“The value of the Clerical Directory is ance of tt rat it 
affords, how small the general incomes of the clergy are. 
Saturday Review. 

““We feel sure that the Clerical Directory will soon 
supersede the old-fashioned Clergy List.""—Court Circular. 

“The Clerical Directory is a kind of biographical encyclo- 

edia of the Church, giving an outline of the scholastic, 
iterary, and ecclesiastical lives of all who hold office therein. 
That it has been in every particular compiled with the most 
scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be little 
doubt, also, that it will at once take its place in the library as 
the standard be ’k of reference in relation to the clergy. 

M yrning Herald 

This is certs ainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
reference, as regards the clergy an d the Church. The labour 
of bringing together the facts relative to the position, title, 
works, &c., of nearly 19,000 clergymen, must have been im- 
mense. By the help of the index, the name of each clergy- 
man is readily found; yet that labour will be undoubtedly 
lessened by an alphabetical arrangement, which the editors 
promise for next year, and which they were only prevented 
from effecting this year, through the ne cessity which existed 
for on the information receiver as fast as it came to 
hanc very clergyman, and indeed ¢ every person taking an 
interest in the statistics of the Church, shc Yuld be in possession 
of this work.” —Freemason's Magazine. 

London: JoHN CROcK¥ORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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accom. | 


—Con- | 
| VILLEGAS. Co 
| ilustrada 


| DE VEGA ( 


or, | 


| Vedia. 


and | 


| revis 
| Rosell. 


Author | 


20. COMEDIAS de DON JUAN RUIZ DE 
ALARCON Y MENDOZA. 


21. HISTORIADORES de 
TICULARES. Coleccion dirigida é 
Cayetano Rosell TomoL 

22. HISTORIADORES 
INDIAS. 
Vedia. 


23. ( 


SUCESOS 


ilustrada por 


PRIMITIVOS 
Coleccion dirigida ¢ ilustrada por Don Enrique de 
Tomo 
BR AS de Don FRANCISCO de QUEVEDO 
sccion completa, corregida, ordenada, e 
Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe. 


Don 


por on 
Tomo L. 

24. COMEDIAS escogidas de Fray LOPE 
‘ARPIO, juntas en coleccion y ordenadas por 
Don Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch. Tomo [. 

25. OBRAS de Don DIEGO DE 
FAJARDO y del Licenciado PEDRO 
NAVARRETE. 

26. HISTORIADORES 
INDIAS 


SAAVEDRA 
FERNANDEZ 


PRIMITIVOS 
Coleccion dirigida e ilustrada por Don Enrique de 
Tomo IL 
27. ESCRITORES XVI. 
Primero. 
—Fray Hernando de Zarate. 

28. HISTORIADORES 
TICULARES. Tomo IL. 

29. POEMAS EPICOS. Coleccion dispuesta } y 

ida, con un prologo y un catalogo, por Don C ayetano 

Tomo II 

30-31. OBRAS del Padre JUAN DE MARIANA. 
Tomo L-IL 

32. POETAS LIRICOS 
y XVII. Coleccion ordenada 
Tomo L 

33. NOVELISTAS 
VANTES. 


del SIGLO Tomo 


DE SUCESOS PAR- 


de 


por 


SIGLOS XVI. 


Adolfo de Castro. 


los 
Don 


POSTERIORES A CER- 


Tomo segundo, con un Bosquejo historico sobre 


| la Novela Espanola, escrito por Don Eustaquio Fernandez de 





| MORETO Y 


Naverrete. 

34. COMEDIAS escogidas de Fray LOPE 
YE VEGA CARPIO. Tomo II. 

35. ROMANCERO Y CANCIONERO SAGRA- 
DOS. Coleccion de Poesias ( parame is Morales y Divinas, 
sacadas por Don Justo de Sanchi 

36. CURIOSIDADES BIBLIOGR APHICAS. 
Coleccion escogida de Obras Rares de amenidad y erudicion. 
Con apuntes biograficos de los diferentes Autores. 
Adolfo de Castro. 

37. OBRAS del Maestro Fray LUIS DE 

88. COLECCION — escogida de 
DRAMATICAS de Fray LOPE FELIX DE VEGA CARPIO, 
Por Don Cayetano Rosell 


COMEDIAS 


FELIX 


LEON. 


39 e escogidas de Don 
CABANA,. C tion hecha é 
Fernandez Guerra y Orbe. 


LIBROS de CABALLERIAS, con un discorso 


un catologo razonado. Por D. Pascual 


lee 


Don Luis 


40. 
preliminar y 
Gayangos. 

41. 
DE VEGA ( 


ust published, 


WIE PRACT TC E of the PROBATE 
COURT, with the Amendment Act of 1858, all the 
ites, Rules, Forms, and Cases. By H. W. GOODWIN, 

sarrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Practice of C opyhold 
&c. Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound ; 


de 


‘ARPIO. _Tomo IIL. 


Statu 
E.sq.. 
Enfranchisement,” 
1lg, bound 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
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ROMANCERO GENERAL, o Coleccion de | 
| DAMAGES. E. 


revisuda, con notas biographicas y una advertencia prelimi- | 
| mare. I. 


OX 


Coleccion hecha é ilustrada, por | 
| Don Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch. | 


PAR- | 


de 


FELIX | 
| class to the curable.’ 


de | 


San Juan de la Cruz—Fray Pedro Malon de Chaide | 


| copious Index. By WM 


WILLAM ALLA 


Por Don | 


OBRAS NO| 


AGUSTIN | 


ilustrada por 


COMEDIAS escogidas de Fray LOPE FELIX | 


ae 

OUVRAGE DEDIE AUX FAMILLES ET A TOUS LES 
AMIS DE L'HUMANITE. | 

ICTIONNAIRE DE MEDECINE 


caged ge ae a l'usoge des Gens du Monde, des Chefs de 
Famille, et de Grands Etablissements; des Administrateurs, 
Magistrats, Officiers de Police Judiciares, ete. ; enfin, pouvant 
servir de guide & tous ceux qui se dévouent aux soulagement 
des Malades. Par une Société des Membres de I'Institut et 
de l'Académie de Médecine; de Professeurs, de Médecins, 
d’Avocats, d' Administrateurs et de Chirurgiens des Hépitaux; 
sous la direction du Docteur BEAUDE, Médecin Inspecteur 
des Etablissements d'Eaux Minérales, Membre du Conseil de 
Salubrité, etc. 2 forts vol. in-4 de 1800 pages, &2col. Prix 

trente francs. 
Paris: 


Dinter, 35, Quai des Augustins, 


Im Verlag des U ‘nterzeichneten ist erschienen und in allen 
uchhandlungen zu haben, 


RAUEN - 'BREVIE R.  Kulturgeschicht- 
liche Vorlesungen. Von KARL BIEDERMANN. Brosch. 
preis 2 thir; eleg. gebunden, 2} thir. 
: INHALTSVERZEICHNISS ! 

1. Uber Wesen, Werth, und Mittel wahrer Frauenbildung, 

2. Wesen und Bedeutung der Kultur. 

8. Die natiirlichen Grundlagen der Kultur und die dadurch 
bedingte Mannigtaltigkeit ihrer Gestaltung und 
Ausbreitung. 

. Stellung der Frauen zu der allgemeinen Kultur-Aufgabe 
der Menschheit. 

5. Geschichte des weiblichen Geschlechts. 

. Zeitansichten tib. die Verhiiltnisse d. Beiden Geschlechter, 
Allgemeiner Uberblick iiber den Gang der Kultur- 
geschichte. 
. Die materielle Kultur, +~ Berec htigung und ihr Werth 
fiir das geistige L« ben des Menscher 

. Die Arbeitstheilung als Folge wie als Mittel der Kultur- 
entwickelung 

10. Die gesellscl aftlichen Folgen der Arbeitstheilung. 

11. Politische Geschichte der modernen Kulturstaaten. 

12. Die Sociale Frage, ihre Bedeutung und die Versuche ihrer 
sung. 

13. Das Religidse Leben in seinen Wechselbeziehungen zur 

Kultur. 

Die Kunst. 

Geschichte der bildenden Kunst. 

Geschichte der schénen Literatur. 
Leipzig: Verlag von J. J. 


YHE NEW LAW 


EVIDENCE 


14. 
15. 
16. 
WEBER, 


and PRACTIC ‘E of 
with a Chapter on the MEASURE of 
POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6d. half-bound; 14s. 6d. bound. 

Law TriMEs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW WORK.—Price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9d. 
the INFLUENCES of ELECTRO- 
GALVANISM in certain forms of Nervous Diseases, 
Paralyses, Chronic Rheumatism, &«. By JAMES SMELLIE, 
Surgeon. 
London: 


WILLIAM HORSELL, 
. PEMBERTON, jun., 


13, Paternoster-row ; and 
32, Euston-square. 


e 5s. 6d. in 


ms 
HE HYG IE NIC TR 'EA TMENT of 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By BENJAMIN 
W. RICHARDSON, M.D., Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Chest, and to the Margaret-street Dispen- 
sary for Consumption. 
“It is a thoroughly practical book, and should be read by all 
who have or fear a tendency to this formidable disease.”— 


| Critic. 


London: JoHn CHURCHILL, 11, New Bnrlington-street. 


Just SE RAS d, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; by post for 32 stamps, 


DS ASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
} Tre atme nut and Prevention. With a Chapter on Ulcers 


of the Leg By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 


| Square, 


“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
*—_ Lancet. 
RICHARDS, 


London: T 37, Gre at Queen- -street. 


HANDY BOOK FOR MAGISTRATES, 
Just published, 
‘Th . 

MHE SECOND EDITION 

PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ 
the recent summary jurisdictions ; with Forms, Notes, Cases, 
&e. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth, 
Author of “The Su; pplement to Burn,” &c. Price 12s. cloth; 
14s. haif-bound; 15s. bound. 

Law TIME s Office, 29, Essex-: street, Strand, W. C. 


DATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES 
of the SESSION of 1858, containing in a small compact 
volume, for the bag or pocket, all the Statutes of practical use 
to the Magistrate, Country Gentleman, Clergyman, and 
Lawyer, with Introductions, explanatory Notes, and a v 
PATERSON, Esq., Barrister 
lls. half-bound ; bound, aa 


of the 
COURTS, with all 


Just publish« d, 


Law. Price 9s. 6d. doth: 12s. 


| contains the following, among others:— 


Local Management. | 

Medical Protession. 

Copyhold Enfranchisement. | 

Law of Fraud. | 

Probate Act Amendment. Excise. 

Divorce Act Amendment. | Crossed Cheques. 

Joint Stock Companies. | Stamps on Drafts. 

Joint Stock Banking. &e. &e. 

N.B.—The volumes for 1849, 1853 to 1857, may still be had. 
Law Times Office. 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


N’S SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


R’S CONCISE and EASY GRAMMAR 


County Court Districts. 
Equity Practice. 
Eeclesiastical Benefices. 
Customs. 


THURGA 


} and SYSTEM for LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE 


MOLE and JAMES’S SCHOOL 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING 


FRENCH and 
DICTIONARY, 900 pages, 


PRO- 


crown 8vo. roan, 68. 


GRASSVS ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY, crown 8vo. roan, 6s. 
ROUILLON’S GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES 
of FRENCH, Eleventh Edition, 12mo. half-roan, 5s. 
ROUILLON'S TOURISTS’ FRENCH 
PANION, Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. half-roan, 4s. 6d. 
ROUILLON’S EXERCISES on FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, Seventh Ed.tion, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: WILLIAM ALLAN, 18, Paternoster-1 
Colchester: E. BENHAM, 


COM- 


ow. 


Hamp- 
, 13, 


LONDON: Printed by JouN CroekFrorp, of 10. Park-road, 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Mid:tlesex, at bis Printing-offic 
Princes-sireet, New Tarnsti e, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
= lishea by thesaid JoHN CROCK FORD, at 29, Essex-street, Strand 
(W.C.), in the City of Westmmmster, on Saturday, October 9. 1854 
—All communications and orders te be addressed to 29, ESSEX- 
STREET, STRAND, London (W.C.) 
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